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Had You Been Mrs. Russell 


F through the performance of a simple duty you have ever 
helped to bring to some perplexed friend a renewed faith in 4 
things right, you will well appreciate the feeling of intense 

satisfaction that recently came to us in the sending of a goodly 
sized check to Mrs. Russell of Danville, Pa. 





In planning, a short time ago, to make some interior alterations 
in her home, Mrs. Russell found herself wondering if a certain 
kind of wall board would prove reliable merchandise for the con- 
templated improvements. Like all GooD HOUSEKEEPING women 
it was but natural that she should turn to the magazine to see if 
the product was there advertised. Finding that it was, she 
ordered several hundred square feet of the material. 


But the board, when the job was finished, fell short of the ex- 
pectation which its advertised claims had created, and, as you 
would have done, Mrs. Russell placed the matter before the 
manufacturer. Short-sighted though it was, the advertiser 
failed to give her satisfactory treatment, and, again, as you too 
would have been prompted to do, she came to us. The logical 
result followed—she received from us a check covering the cost 
of a new job with new and different material. 


Of course, no advertiser who is willing to allow a dissatisfied 
customer to remain so, has a right to present his wares to you 
through Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and it is unnecessary to say that 

such a manufacturer was not permitted to continue in the mag- 
azine. I want you to read, however, in view of what is to follow, 

a letter which we sent him in answer to one questioning the strict- \ 
ness of our regulations. Is it not just such as you would have 
written had you been directing the pen? 


Dear Sir:— 

From our view point, we have to deal only with the simple fact that Mrs. 

Russell is dissatisfied with a purchase made through Goop HOUSEKEEP- ’ 
ING MAGAZINE. Under the terms of our guarantee, we do not go back of 

this fact. Whether or not her complaint is well founded, has no bearing 

on the subject. We tell everyreader that they can have their money back 

on simple request, and that is all there is to it. : F 
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In the case of such a product as yours, giving the money back means 
more than simply the cost of the material. The labor and incidental ex- 
penses of the job must be considered. In a word, complete satisfaction 
must be produced, in place of the dissatisfaction that now exists, and we 
are prepared to produce this state of mind, regardless of cost. 


It is our policy to carry the advertising of only such concerns as see eye to 
eye with us in this matter. After years of experience, we are prepared to 
state that any other policy on the part of an advertiser is certain to bring 
disaster. Any advertising that is declined, therefore, from the other 
type of concern is good business judgment from every point of view. 
Very truly yours, 
G. H. M. 


Strangely enough, not long after sending Mrs. Russell’s check, 
we received a complaint from a reader living in the community 
where the Wall Board manufacturer’s plant was located. This 
complaint had to do with a very similar kind of merchandise 
and there seemed to be, upon investigation, ample ground for 
a refund. A check was accordingly sent. Surprisingly, it 
developed that the recipient of the check was the wife of one of 
the officers of the Wall Board Company. 


Here indeed has been a pretty test of the Good HOUSEKEEPING 
guarantee. A manufacturer, whose short-sighted business prin- 
ciples had been severely tried, and rightfully so, by a reader’s 
confidence in the magazine, sought to see the thing work in his 
own home. He found, of course, precisely as any one of you 
would have found, that the giving of absolute satisfaction through 
our pages is a real and not an imaginary thing—a live, vital 
factor in the service that we render. 


And so we want you to constantly realize it is under these condi- 
tions of far-reaching security that you may use the magazine’s 
advertising pages. Should you find, as did Mrs. Russell, some 
manufacturer who fails to see eye to eye with us in these matters 
of better business, will you not write and tell me so? 


ier 


119 W. 4oth Street, New York City. Advertising Manager. 
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Did You Miss Her ? 
RESUMING that you at least looked 


through the table of contents of this 

issue before turning to this page—for 

editors are modest—I wonder if you 
missed Mrs. Pankhurst from the list. Well, 
she is gone, and there is no present reason why 
she should ever again contribute to our pages. 
Some of you will say, “Good riddance” and 
put the old ending on the sentence; others of 
you will be genuinely sorry that an end has 
come to a story which made so clear the rea- 
sons for the militant campaign. We will be 
frank with you and confess that the condem- 
nation of thearticles almost equaled their praise. 
Perhaps the other way around would be fairer, 
for many of the commendatory letters bore 
qualifications, while the maledictions flew 
where they would. 

And we only gave you a chance to read the 
truth concerning a much misunderstood and 
lied-about situation. We did this~ deliber- 
ately, knowing that it was the biggest story 
of our generation, and having a large amount of 
faith in the intellectual honesty of the Amer- 
ican woman. Advancing to new opportunities 
and new duties herself, we thought she would 
want to know why her English sisters had to 
“unsex’’ themselves, as not a few corre- 
spondents have put it, to obtain redress from 
their wrongs. The American women claim no 
wrongs as reasons for their enfranchisement, 
but the Englishwomen put forth—and prove— 
wrongs that make you soul-sick when you 
learn of them. We gave you the opportunity 
to judge of militancy in the light of full know1- 
edge; most of you stood loyally by us and no 
doubt sympathize even if you cannot approve. 


The Whole Story 

HERE was much of Mrs. Pankhurst’s story 

still to be told had we been concerned with 
picturesque details instead of causes. But 
there was no occasion for multiplying incidents 
after the author had fully established the, at 
least to her and her followers, righteousness 
of militancy. If it was right in the beginning, 
it remained right; for with characteristic Brit- 
ish stubbornness the Government refused to 
treat the women honestly, deceiving them, 
tricking them, putting them off with prom- 


ises never meant to be kept, just as it had been 
doing for a half-century and more. The com- 
plete story has been told in her book, and if 
there are any copies left after her countrymen 
have quit buying—one order was for three 
thousand copies—you may have one, either 
from this office or your bookseller, for $2 net— 
postage paid. Buy it or not, just as you choose; 
but in a few years you will be g lad if it is on 
your bookshelf, just as you will be proud that 
your mé igazine was not afraid to give you a 
chance at the truth and believed that you were 
broad-minded enough to want it. 
Mrs. Pankhurst—Vale! 


A Little Look Ahead 

HE present number, which we hope you 
are reading under the trees or by the sea- 
shore, is our utmost concession to the spirit 
of idle-minding that is within us all. Here our 
sole aim was to entertain you, though at the 
last we found that a lot of practical stuff had 
crept in. And it wouldn’t be put out, because 
an impractical GoopD HOUSEKEEPING was never 
heard of. Besides, it all suggested getting out 
of doors and collecting new vigor for the winter’s 

work. And so we let it stay. 

But now we warn you that if you enter for 
the next year’s course you will have put be- 
fore you, month by month, an ideal of good 
housekeeping that will be the hardest to live 
up to of any we have ever brought you. For 
months a corps of writers have been studying 
at first hand the big problems of the home, 
problems world-wide in their significance, but 
usually left to untrained and tired mothers for 
solution. Everywhere that there was the least 
ray of new light, these writers have gone, and 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be printed the 
results of their studies. And there will be no 
wives and mothers anywhere who will have bet- 
ter, more authoritative, or more recent infor- 
mation and advice. For instance, from the 
best men in private practice and the best 
schools in New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
elsewhere, Sarah Comstock has gathered the 
information for a series of articles on mother- 
craft. She calls it a new profession for women, 
and it is, for women have heretofore carried on 
the business of motherhood without any special 
training for it. And three hundred thousand 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Your Faded Summer Clothes 
Can Be Made Like New 


- Your light colored summer gowns or suits 





- 


y 


fade easily. Renew them at practically no 
cost, and with little effort. DIAMOND 
DYES will give them permanent fresh new 


colors. 


Miss May Greeley, of Portland, Maine, writes in part: 


“My last summer’s suit was old rose. It faded quite badly and 
looked so unattractive that I refused to wear it. My sister told me to 
dye it, but I thought I couldn’t accomplish it successfully. But sister 
bought the DIAMOND DYES for me, and I dyed it myself. It was 
very easy and the suit looks splendid now that it is dyed black. I 
trimmed it with taffeta ruffles and made it up to date. DIAMOND 
DYES are going to be my ‘ fashion helpers’ from now or.” 


Miss Constance Pickens, of Brooklyn, New York, writes: 

“TI have an organdie party dress which was very light blue. I dyed 
it a slightly darker blue with DIAMOND DYES, It is now prettier 
than originally. I was about to discard it when I read one of your 
advertisements, ana thought I would try DIAMOND DYES. To make 
old clothes new is so easy that I regret that I have not used DIAMOND 


Light blue organdie DYES before.” Old Rose suit 
redyed blue dyed black 


Diamond Dyes 


“fA child can use them’’ 


Simply dissolve the dye in water, and boil the material in the colored water 


Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics,—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “‘ Union” 
or ‘‘ Mixed” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so rust be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 





Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer's name and address—tell 
us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the 
Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 





The x marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet accessories only 
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8 Editor’s Say 


babies have been dying every year, too—most 
of them unnecessarily, because the mothers 
did not know how to care for them. This 
waste of little lives must be stopped, and it 
can be stopped only by making available to 
all the information which the specialists have. 
That information we shall give you. 


On Owning—and Loving—Books 


ERHAPS your babies are grown up into 

children of school age. We have thought 
of them, too. They will be reading this winter, 
so Samuel McChord Crothers, known and 
loved for his genial essays, will urge you to pro- 
vid: for them a library—a living-room for 
books, he calls it. And he proves to you that 
you are making a big mistake in not having a 
few choice volumes whose truths may be knit 
into the very fiber of your children’s souls. 
Let them browse around, meeting Walter Scott 
and his friends here, Dickens or Lincoln or 
Mark Twain there. The two-cent-a-day book 
or the one from the public library is all right, 
but it won’t influence you much in future 
years. The book you read and then go back 
to months or years later is the book that molds 
your life. After Dr. Crothers has induced you 
to provide the library, Montrose J. Moses, an 
authority on books for children, will tell you 
what to put in it. 


And Education 

UT perhaps the children are larger still. 
Then they won’t escape Dr. James E. 
Russell, whose ‘Outlines of a Practical Edu- 
cation,” in the March number, should be read 
to or by every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Following Dr. Russell’s arti- 
cles, which will begin in October, will come a 
series by the superintendent of public in- 
struction of Wisconsin, Mr. C. P. Cary. 
And Jennette Lee will speak to the college 
woman who has come back home. And there 

is education provided for all ages. 

The Consulting Housekeeper 

OUSEHOLD articles? Surely. Some- 
thing brand-new in that line, too. We 
are going to have a Consulting Housekeeper. 
Men have their consulting lawyers, doctors, 
and this and that, so why shouldn’t omen 
have an expert to go to in household matters? 
They should, and they will have, soon. The 
first articles are being prepared now. The 
author doesn’t know it all, but she has kept 
house for nearly thirty years, and she has had 
her eyes open. In some things you can un- 
doubtedly help her. All right, do so. We'll 
pay you for the help, and pass the information 
along. Supplementing this will be a series of 








house-decorating articles—really truly ones 
such as you and I can appreciate—and some 
practical buying articles. 


**Too Numerous to Mention” 


OME of the best work Woods Hutchinson 
has ever done is scheduled for the next 
few months. Other health articles will be by 
Peter Clark Macfarlane, H. Addington Bruce, 
and specialists in different branches of the 
healing art. Dr. Williams will be almosta 
regular contributor, and J. Henri Fabre will have 
at least three more articles. Dr. Wiley will, 
of course, keep up the fight for pure food while 
Mrs. Rorer tells you how to make the most of 
it when you have it. And one of the biggest 
series of all starts in September—Discovering 
a Human Continent, by Miriam Finn Scott. 


Some of the Stories 

HEN there is the fiction. Some say our 

recent stories have been rather remark- 
able ‘for a woman’s magazine.”’ Better ones 
are to come. There is “Felix O'Day,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, which begins in September. 
We hope you will read it, if not for the story, 
at least for its delightful home atmosphere as 
it is breathed by Kitty Cleary, as good an 
Irishwoman as ever lived. G. Patrick Nelson 
will illustrate it. The May Iverson stories 
will continue for some months. They are too 
popular to be stopped now. They will be fol- 
lowed by a series by James Oppenheim for 
which George Gibbs is making the pictures. 
These are love stories every one, all with the 
same girl for a heroine, and are called “The 
Love Life of a Woman.” 

A short serial by Grace S. Richmond will 
begin in October. Mrs. Richmond is the au- 
thor of ‘“‘Red Pepper Burns” and other stories, 
and is popular with millions of magazine readers. 
And there will be short stories by Corra Harris, 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, Coningsby Dawson, 
J. J. Bell, Julie M. Lippmann, Elizabeth Frazer, 
and many others, including the best known 
and the least, among the latter being Kay 
Cleaver Strahan, whose delightful story, ‘‘ The 
Funniest Thing in the World,” is in this issue. 

Always we shall look for truth, and when 
we find it give it to you, but remember that 
we count the article that makes you think of 
more value than the one that tells you how 
to do. We shall continue to erect guide-posts 
indicating the way to the higher life of the 
household; the way between we shall expect 
you to traverse by yourselves. That will 
help us all to make better progress. 

Will you be with us next year? 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, 
Editor. 
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‘1 The Prauer of the ‘on Yeart- 
: by dith | larkham Wale 


( = EACH me, O Lord! the beautiful significance of solitude. Show me that 
: the lonely day was given me in order that I may think quietly and feel 

‘ = > C) deeply, in order that I may live with myself. Grant that I may not con- 

5 \ e tinually try to escape myself, but may study to be friendly with myself. 

Direct me, that I may intelligently develop all the resources within 
myself; that I may practise the art of meditation; that I may exercise 
my imagination, so that it will lift me up to the henwsihul meaning of the 
day $ that I may learnthe value of books —those comforters of the lonely— 
to read and mark and love them; that I may have some hobby which will 
call me each day to the hour of solitude and make ita beautiful every-day. 

Help me to learn the courage and patience and self-sufficiency that 
will temper my loneliness! 

Too much are our lives surrounded by hurrying feet and the fevered 
voices of the self-seeking. Grant that I may find my happiness not in 
what I have, but in what Iam; not in possessing much, but in hoping 
and loving much. 

May these hours of solitude give me strength to make real my ideals 


of womanly sweetness. Amen! 
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(By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


REAT dignity ever attends great grief, 

And silently walks beside it; 

And I always know when I see such woe 
That Invisible Helpers guide it. 
And I know deep sorrow is like a tide, 
It cannot alway be flowing; 
The high-water mark, in the night and the dark— 
Then dawn, and the outward going. 


But the people who pull at my heart-strings hard 

Are the ones whom destiny hurries 

Through commonplace ways to the end of their 
days, 

And pesters with paltry worries. 

The peddlers who trudge with a budget of wares 

To the door that is slammed unkindly; 

The vender who stands with his shop in his hands 

Where the hastening hosts pass blindly; 























“Decorations by 
LEJAREN A. HILLER_ 


The woman who holds in her poor, flat purse 

The price of her room-rent only, 

While her starved eye feeds on the comfort she 
needs 

To brighten the lot that is lonely; 

The man in the desert of endless work, 

Unsoftened by islands of leisure: 

And the children who toil in the dust and the soil, 

While their little hearts cry for pleasure; 


The people who labor, and scrimp, and save, 
At the call of some thankless duty, 

And carefully hide, with a mien of pride, 
Their ravening hunger for beauty: 

These ask no pity, and seek no aid, 

But the thought of them somehow is haunting: 
And I wish I might fling at their feet everything 
That I know in their hearts they are wanting 
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She stood very still and looked at the daffodils. Then she looked up at the gleaming place in the sky where 
the sun was, and blinked her eyes. Then she looked at Thornten and thought she had never seen his 
eyes shine so strangely before, and at the Sweetest Mother, and noticed that her face seemed tighter 
than ever, and then she said, “How pretty—pretty—pretty!" 
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OR days and days the Littlest Girl 
had been resting. She was tired, 
with a tiredness that seemed to 
stretch back to the very beginning 

of things and to extend to the end of for- 
ever; but the pain was gone, so she thought 
she must be asleep and kept very quiet not 
to waken until, one day, she heard the Busy 
Doctor say to the Nurse, 

“IT think we should try to rouse her now.” 

“No,” she begged, “please don’t rouse 
me. Please just let me sleep.” 

“But you are not sleeping, dear,” said 
the Nurse. 

“What, then?” asked the Littlest Girl. 

“Why, you are getting well; you’ve been 
quite ill, you know.” 

“Oh, so that was it? But I didn’t have 
time to be ill, I remember 

“Well, well, it is all over now, anyway,” 
interrupted the Busy Doctor, “‘so you must 
try to help us make you well. See the 
pretty daffodils I brought you this morn- 
ing!” and he patted her cheek and hurried 
on. 

The Nurse lifted her up a little bit on the 
pillow, and then she, too, hurried on. 

The Littlest Girl wished that they had 
not gone away so quickly; she wanted to 

talk with them a minute; she wanted to 
have everything explained; but, of course, 
there were so many others in all those beds 
for them to attend. 

So she looked at the daffodils, and won- 
dered when the Busy Doctor had ever 
found time to pick them, and where they 
had grown. Then she looked across the 
big room, filled with little white beds, and 
out the window and saw a square of dusk- 
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gray sky; and then she listened and heard 
the steady, plashing swash of falling rain- 
drops; and then she began to remember. 

“No,” she protested, and closed her eyes 
and tried to go on, just resting. 

“Ts there anything you want, Little 
Lady?” the Busy Doctor asked her the next 
day. 

““Yes,”’ she answered, “‘I want one thing, 
but I’m afraid it is too silly to tell.” 

“Why, don’t you know that there is 
nothing under high heaven too silly for a 
woman to tell a doctor?” 

“No, I didn’t know that. Is it true?” 

“Tt is,” replied the Busy Doctor with a 
ghost of a sigh which changed instantly into 
a smile when he saw the Littlest Girl's 
troubled eyes. “So out with it.” 

“Well, then—I want to.laugh—I want to, 
dreadfully.” 

This, of course, made the Busy Doctor 
laugh, a goodly, round-noted laugh that 
seemed, somehow, to match his silver hair. 
“That’s it, is it? Well, you eat every little 
bit we bring to you, and then you'll get 
strong and sturdy; and, you know, strong 
and sturdy people just can’t help laughing.”’ 

But she shook her head. “No, I believeit 
should go the other way round. I’ve been 
thinking, and—you see, if I can’t remember 
how to laugh again I don’t really care to 
get well.” 

“Now, now!” he scolded. “Such a way 
to talk! Of course you really care to get 
well, and of course we’ll have you laughing 
all over the place in a day or so!”” Then he 
whispered something to the Nurse and 
hurried on. 

The Nurse—because of the whisper, of 
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course—did not hurry on. She stayed and 
talked for a while and smiled a great many 
smiles, but before she left, the Littlest Girl 
curled down into her pillows to rest. That 
seemed the best, after all, and she thought 
the Nurse wanted to hasten on to the others 
in all those beds. 

After that, the days—filled with little 
white beds, bounded on the north, east, 
south, and west by starch-white walls 
droned, to the accompaniment of splashing 
raindrops, into weeks and thence into 
months, and the Littlest Girl continued to 
rest, but did not grow strong and sturdy at 
all. 

“T don’t understand it,” the Busy Doctor 
said one day, as he sat looking at her. 
“Listen, Little Lady, have you a pain any- 
where?” 

“Ves—I have an achey pain, not a hurt- 
ing one, but a heavy one, right here,” and 
she tucked a little shadow-like hand just 
»ver her heart. 

He put his head down on the place where 
her hand had been and listened. The 
Nurse brought him an instrument, and he 
listened again. 

“Must be a touch of indigestion,” he 
said to the Nurse as he returned the instru- 
ment. ‘‘Give her one of these after each 
meal,” and he put a bottle on the table and 
hurried on. 

But the next day the Littlest Girl ex- 
plained. “I’ve thought it out, about that 





pain 
“Ves?” asked the Busy Doctor. 
“Ves. I think it is where my sense of 


humor used to be, and now that it has gone 
the place aches; like a pulled tooth, you 
know.” 

“T see,” said the Busy Doctor, “I see!” 
and hurried away. 

3ut he did not stop at the next little 
white bed, nor at the next one to that; he 
hurried straight out of the building to a 
place as different from the hospital as a 
satin slipper with a jeweled heel is from a 
rubber overshoe, and he hunted through the 
luxuriously bare rooms for a certain man. 

He found him—Thornten Rodgers was 
his name—lolling in a lazy leather chair, 
doing nothing at all. 

“Jove! It’s good to see you!” ex- 
claimed Rodgers, shaking the Doctor’s hand. 
“Where have you been hiding? Haven't 
seen you since you pulled me out of that 
Bunyanesque slough. Do you consider it 


professional to drop a patient like that, 
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especially before the rescue is entirely ef- 
fected?” 

“When patients won’t follow my _ in- 
structions,’ smiled the Doctor, “I always 
drop them.” 

“What instructions didn’t I follow? 
Didn’t I get that bally farm?” 

“Working on it?” 

“Sure,” grinned Rodgers, “working my- 
self to death right now planting a crop of 
good resolutions. Joking aside though, 
Doctor, I do spend a fair bit of my time 
up there, but I find that while work is an 
excellent anodyne for—smashed-up things 
—it—well, it isn’t a cure, you know.” 

“T know,” answered the Doctor, ‘I 
know.” 

Then he changed the subject and talked 
of cabbages and kings until, quite casually, 
“T have an interesting charity case now, a 
little lady ——”’ 

“ How little?”’ 

“Extraordinarily little, but about six- 
teen years old, I should venture.” 

“Interesting age,” commented Rodgers, 
smiling with one side of his mouth. 

“As I was saying,” continued the Doc- 
tor, undaunted by lopsided smiles, “she is 
interesting. They picked her up out of a 
nice soft puddle and brought her to the hos- 
pital about four months ago. One of the 
worst rain-storms of the season that day, 
and she was the littlest, drippiest, slop- 
piest morsel of humanity you ever saw. 
Fainted in the street, you know—under- 
nourished and overworked—an old story—”’ 

“No?” Rodgers interrupted. “Is it? I 
don’t recall ever having seen any overfed 
—underfed—I should say—overworked 
damsels reposing in puddles.” 

The Doctor opened bis lips to say some- 
thing. Then he closed them again—they 
should have banged—looked down at the 
Persian rug at his feet, across the room at a 
three-thousand-dollar painting, back at 
Rodgers’s lazy, handsome self, and sighed, 
but said nothing. 

‘As you were saying?” suggested Rodgers. 

“To be sure,” said the Doctor, as if he 
had quite forgotten that he had been saying 
anything, “to be sure. As I was saying, 
they brought her to the hospital, and we 
proceeded to pull her through a treacherous 
siege of pneumonia. She is out of the woods 
now, as far as that goes, though she is not 
well, not by a long shot. I can’t get her 
strong and sturdy; and why, do you sup- 
pose?”’ 
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They talked for a long time, and he 
told her how he himself had once nearly 
forgotten how to laugh, just because 
of a little girl not much bigger than 
the Littlest Girl was. He told her, 
though, that he thought she could grow 
a new sense of humor and learn how 
to laugh again, as he had 


‘Disappointed in love? About the right 
age. 

‘Oh, she isn’t that sort, get that out of 
your mind. No indeed! The reason she 
gives is about the right one, perhaps. She 
has forgotten how to laugh, lost her sense 
of humor in fact, and the place aches— 
‘like a pulled tooth,’ she says.” 

“No! Well, I believe that extraordinar- 
ily little person could have diagnosed my 
case better than you did.” 

‘Come around and see,” suggested the 
Doctor. 

“Think my presence will provoke the 
necessary mirth?” 

“Maybe. Anyhow drop around, why 
don’t you? Too much of this sort of thing” 
—he indicated the sort of thing by a 
wave of his hand— “‘isn’t good for a 
person. Rich surroundings are all very 
fine, but they are like too much rich food, 
taken as a steady diet. They give you the 
gout, mentally. As your physician, I pre- 
scribe a dose of plain blue-and-white lin- 
oleum; plain, unadorned, white walls—” 

“Lord! I can fairly smell the iodoform—” 

‘Nothing of the sort. Lots of clean, 
fresh air. Wholesome—very. Shall I look 
lor you in the morning?” 

Thornten yawned. “All right, I’ll come 


up prepared to lay my cool white hand on 
feverish brows—” 

“Cynicism,” interrupted the Doctor, re- 
assuringly, “is a disease of youth—like the 
measles, you know—better gotten over 
You'll soon recover, my dear boy,” 


early. 










and he patted Rodgers’s shoulder and hur- 
ried out of the club, chuckling something 
about birds and stones as he went. 

Next morning, when the Littlest Girl 
woke up from her nap, a strange man was 
sitting beside her bed. ‘“‘How-da-do?” 
she said, politely but interrogatively. “Are 
you a new doctor?” 

He shook his head. His conversational 
ability seemed to have lost itself somewhere 
in the region of her eyes. 

“Aren’t you busy either?” she asked. 

“No,” he assured her, “I’m not busy at 
all. I came to call on you, if you don’t 
object.” 

“Oh, I don’t. I’m glad, for no man ever 
called on me before.” 

“That’s funny!” he ejaculated. 

“Ts it?” said she wistfully. “ Yousee, 
that’s really what is the trouble with me. 
I’ve lost my sense of humor so that I can’t 
tell when things are funny any more. Most 
things I used to think funny seem sad now 
—they mix themselves right up together, 
and I can’t separate them—and so, of course, 
I’ve forgotten how to laugh.” 

Then they talked for a long time, and the 
Man Who Was Not Busy At All told her 
how he himself had once nearly forgotten 
how to laugh, just because of a little girl not 
much bigger than the Littlest Girl was; 
and she stretched out straight and showed 
him where her toes stuck up beneath the 
cover to be sure that she was not much 
smaller, and he measured and decided that 
there was just one inch of difference. He 
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told her, though, that he thought she could 
grow a new sense of humor and learn how to 
laugh again, as he had. 

He stayed until the Nurse came with the 
tonic stuff; then he went and found the 
Busy Doctor. 

“Why,” he inquired, “now why in thunder 
didn’t you ¢ell me that she was as fresh and 
sweet asa flower, and sodeucedly appealing?” 

“T thought you’d find it out,” chuckled 
the Doctor. 

“Her eyes are like Helen’s, too, that same 
clear gold-brown, only—” 

“T noticed that,” interrupted the Doctor. 

“Well, why in—” But the Doctor had 
hurried away. 

Next day, again, when the Littlest Girl 
woke from her morning nap, the Man Who 
Was Not Busy At All was sitting beside her 
bed. 

“T’m glad you came today,” she said, 
“and that you aren’t busy. What shall we 
talk about?” 

“Supposing, if you don’t mind, that we 
talk about you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. You see, all I know about you 
is that you are a very white little girl with 
brown curls, in a very white little bed with 
brass trimmings. Yesterday, with true 
masculine reserve, I talked about myself for 
two solid hours. I got to thinking about it 
after I left, and was horribly humiliated, so 
I decided that the only possible way to even 
things up would be to talk about you to- 
day. Don’t” he added hastily, seeing her 
troubled eyes, “don’t think I’m merely 
curious, ’m—I’m interested.” 

“Why, I didn’t think that way—and it 
is nice of you to be interested. I’m sorry 
you felt humiliated. I did once, just before 
I got sick, when I forgot what some ladies 
asked for, and they laughed at me—it is a 
very stickery feeling and hurts. I’d as soon 
tell you about me, just as soon, only I’m 
afraid you'll find it dull. Is my name a 
good way to start?” 

“Yes—I should think that would be a 
very good way. My name is Thornten 
Rodgers—I forgot to tell you yesterday.” 

“Mine is Nadine Norene. I used to 


think it funny because it rhymed. Here 
they call me the Littlest Girl usually or 
Number Thirty-two.” 
now what?” 
“Now what?” 
“About me, you know. 
—just how shall I go on?” 


She paused. “But 


I’ve begun, but 
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“Well,” he suggested, “I began about 
ten years back and worked up to the pres- 
ent.” 

So she began ten years back, about when 
she had lived with Mother and Father in 
San Francisco. Then she skipped a few 
years and began to tell him about the earth- 
quake. 

“T never did see them again—ever. 
Everything was burning, and they told me 
to wait right there, but—”’ 

He interrupted: “I know about the 
earthquake. Shall we never mind that 
part?” 

She thought he was finding it dull, so she 
went on quickly to tell him how, after that, 
she had lived with her big brother and kept 
house for him, and how they had been happy 
in spite of rememberings until— 

“‘T wonder now,” she mused, and the gold 
shadows in her eyes deepened into brown, 
“could anyone think it funny—that all of 
our family died but me? I heard a joke 
once about a sole survivor, but—” 

Again he interrupted. ‘No, no one 
could possibly think it funny, but—shall we 
skip over that part, too?” 

“Why, yes,” she agreed, “‘if you like, but 
I’m afraid the rest will be duller than ever. 
You see, perhaps it was silly, but I wanted 
to get away from San Francisco. I had 
some friends there, of course, but I didn’t 
want to impose on them, and besides I 
thought things would remember easier 
away. SoIcame here to Oregon and began 
to live alone. Living alone is—quite dif- 
ferent. Things remember harder. I went 
to work in astore, but I didn’t get along so 
very well. I had never worked before, that 
way, and I got tired so easily; seemed as 
if I was just tired all the time. And, while 
three dollars a week sounds like quite a lot 
of money, it—” 

“Three dollars a what?” 

‘““A week. It sounds like enough, but, 
do you know, it just wouldn’t seem to—”’ 

“Suppose we don’t talk any more about 
that part either?” he suggested. 

“Tt is dull—” 

“No,” he disagreed, “‘it isn’t dull enough. 
You—oh, you are foo little! “ 





Jove!” he 
went on, but he seemed to be speaking to the 
bottle on her table, “I thought J had a 
right to kick! We live along, and we don’t 
know—but ignorance is no blamed ex- 
cuse—”’ 

“What are you saying?” she asked. 

“Your pardon—I was wandering a bit. 
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the Littlest Girl leaned wearily back in the seat. 


“Don't you want to look out the window, dearie?” asked the Special Nurse, who was also in the carriage, as 





“No,” the Littlest Girl answered, “I don't like 


it; the mud seems to tickle my tues” 


Now if you could wish for anything, just 
anything, what would you wish for?” 

‘What would you?” 

“1? Well—I think I’d wish to forget all 
the old things and have new ones to remem- 
ber.”’ 

“Mine would be about rememberings, 
too—to remember how to laugh.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t count! Don’t you 
wish to have something, or be somewhere, 
or something of that sort?” 

“That sort? Yours wasn’t that sort, 
either, but I have some of them, too. Fa- 
vorite one is that I wish to be somewhere in 
a whole big field of daffodils, somewhere it 
wasn’t raining. I’d like to lie right down in 
them and look up at the blue sky, and then, 
I believe, I’'d laugh.” 

“Why laugh then?” 

“Well, because the sky vas full of little 
dimpling, pudgy clouds; and because there 
was a breeze, maybe, tickling all the flowers; 
and because they all smelled so sweet; a 
just possibly sort of a scent, you know—that 
makes one think of nice things going to 
happen.” 

“Such as?” he prompted. 

“Such as people to love again, and kisses 
I was going to get, and—’”’ She stopped. 
“Do you like kisses?”’ he asked. 


“Why, yes, don’t you?” But just then 
the Nurse came and said something about 
supposing he had better go, so he asked 
where he could find the Doctor, and went 
away. 

The next morning the Nurse brought 
with her another nurse—a Special Nurse 
they said—and together they dressed the 
Littlest Girl in the kind of clothes that grow 
in glass cases, and, just as they had but- 
toned the tippest button, Mr. Rodgers came 
and picked her up in his arms and carried 
her out of the room filled with white beds, 
through the long, quiet halls, down the slip- 
pery steps of the hospital, into a carriage. 

“Don’t you want to look out the win- 
dow, dearie?”’ asked the Special Nurse, who 
was also in the carriage, as the Littlest Girl 
leaned wearily back in the seat. 

Out of the window everything was drip- 
ping, soppy wet. The whole big world 
seemed to be crying, with nobody to dry its 
tears. And here, in case some one should 
think this story holds too many rainy days, 
let it be said that it happened in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, and that there they never 
have a rainy day; they have days and days 
of rain, splashing into weeks of rain, misting 
into months of steady, monotonous down- 
pourings. 
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“No,” the Littlest Girl answered, “I 
don’t like it: the mud seems to tickle my 
toes.” 

“Tickle your toes?” inquired Mr. Rod- 
gers politely. 

“Yes, it oozes right up through my shoes, 
or it would if I were out there, and trickles 
between my toes. It’s most uncomfortable.” 

“So I should imagine,” he began—but she 
did not hear the remainder of his sentence. 
Something dark and whirling seemed to be 
twisting into her brain. She closed her eyes. 

When she opened them again she was 
lying on a bed in a pretty room where there 
was no one but Mr. Rodgers and the 
Special Nurse. But—why, the room 
seemed to be moving! She looked out the 
window. It was moving! They were go- 
ing right up a mountain, a mountain all 
trimmed with plumy green trees, and the 
sun was shining, and it wasn’t raining any 
more. 

“Oh! Why—!” she gasped. Mr. Rod- 
gers and the Special Nurse hurried to her. 

“How do you feel?” they asked, in 
chorus. 

“T feel—I feel—why, I hardly know how 
I feel—you see, this is all too strange. I 
had meant,” she continued, looking at Mr. 
Rodgers apologetically, “not to ask any 
questions. Because when I asked the 
Nurse and the Special Nurse questions this 
morning they said it was a surprise you were 
giving to me, and I thought it would be more 
polite to wait and be surprised. But—if 
you could—without spoiling everything— 
I’m surprised already, you see?” 

“Why, surely!” he answered. And he 
explained to her all about it; how she was 
going to his farm to get strong and sturdy, 
and how the Busy Doctor thought it would 
be the very best thing. 

“Where did these lovely clothes come 
from?” she asked next. 

“From my mother, a present to you,” he 
replied. and added, “She is the sweetest 
mother in the world.” 

So when in the evening they finally came 
to the wonderful place which Mr. Rodgers 
called his farm, and a beautiful lady came 
out to meet them, the Littlest Girl looked 
up at her and said, ‘You are the Sweetest 
Mother, aren’t you?” 

And the Sweetest Mother forgot her big 
son who was carrying the Littlest Girl in 
his arms; forgot everything but a tiny, 
used-to-be baby, a girl baby, and she hid 
her face in the Littlest Girl’s curls for a 





moment, and then snuggled her into her 
arms, and into her heart. 

Days loitered by at the wonderful place, 
and lurked into weeks, and the Littlest 
Girl grew to care less and less about resting. 
But, as the dimples and curves began to 
come back, she began to watch and wait for 
the lost sense of humor to come back, too. 

“Perhaps today?” she would ask the 
Special Nurse sometimes. 

“Or by tomorrow, surely,” the Special 
Nurse would answer. But the todays 
turned themselves into yesterdays, and the 
tomorrows into todays, and the Littlest 
Girl began to give up hoping. 

Then, though she knew Thornten and 
the Sweetest Mother didn’t mean to, they 
began to bother her with so many things. 
Strange people came to the wonderful place 
and sang songs and played plays and when 
she saw them, and Thornten, and the 
Sweetest Mother, and the Special Nurse, 
and the new doctor whom people called a 
Specialist who had come to live at the house, 
all smiling and laughing, it made her feel 
more sad than ever because she could not 
laugh. 

Other things worried her too—worried 
her until one day she said to the Special 
Nurse, 

“Do you know, there is something—and 
I believe I have part to do with it—that is 
disagreeing with the people around here.” 

“Why, dearie, dearie!”” exclaimed the 
Special Nurse, ‘‘you are so mistaken—” 

““No—I’ve noticed. Thornten seems to 
be getting more than one day older each 
day, and he shouldn’t, you know. And 
the Sweetest Mother’s face, lately, has on 
such a tired, tight look, and she so often 
sighs and pats Thornten’s arm and says, 
‘Perhaps—when the D’s bloom, dear,’ as 
if she were promising him something she was 
afraid she couldn’t give him. And then 
Thornten sighs, too, and looks at me and 
shakes his head, and, quite often, goes off 
and scolds some one. He never used to 
scold, you know, but now he is often at it. 
Listen!” She lifted her finger warningly. 
“Why, he is right now!” 

And sure enough, in through the open 
window came Thornton’s voice, gruff, al- 
most harsh. He was talking to the gar- 
dener. 

“Those hothouses are to be torn down and 
taken away. I don’t care where you take 
them, nor what you do with them. Pitch 
them in the lake, if necessary.” 











Thor: 





Thornten picked the Littlest Girl up and carried her back to the house. The Special Nurse and the Specialist 
were consulting on the veranda, but Thornten did not speak to them. ‘Too, too bad!” said the Special 
Nurse. “I'm more sorry for them than I am for her™ 
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“Come,” said the Special Nurse quickly, 
“we shouldn’t be eavesdropping, you 
know,” and she took the Littlest Girl’s 
hand and led her away. 

A day or so later the Sweetest Mother 
and Thornten took the Littlest Girl for a 
walk. She saw a whole mass of yellow 
where all the glass houses had been, and 
then—she was in a golden world of daffo- 
dils! 

She stood very still and looked at them. 
Then she looked up at the gleaming place 
in the sky where the sun was, and blinked 
her eyes. Then she looked at Thornten and 
thought she had never seen his eyes shine 
so strangely before, and at the Sweetest 
Mother, and noticed that her face seemed 
tighter than ever, and then she said, 

“How pretty—pretty—pretty!” 

“Sit down in the midst of them, sweet, 
don’t you want to?” Thornten asked, but 
she shook her head. 

“No—I believe if you don’t mind I'll 
just look a minute and then go back. They 
are something like smiles, dropped out of 
the sun, aren’t they—so laughy-looking— 
and I—well, I’m afraid they give me a 
jealous feeling because I can’t laugh any 
more—laugh any more!” she repeated. 

The Sweetest Mother turned suddenly 
and ran back to the house; and Thornten 
picked the Littlest Girl up and carried her 
back, though she was quite able to walk. 

The Special Nurse and the Specialist 
were consulting on the veranda, but Thorn- 
ten did not speak to them. He laid the 
Littlest Girl carefully down in the ham- 
mock and went away. 

“Too, too bad!” said the Special Nurse. 
“T’m more sorry for them than I am for 
her.” 

The Specialist shook his head. 

After a while the Littlest Girl got tired of 
lying in the hammock alone, so she went 
into the house to be with Thornten and the 
Sweetest Mother. She could not find them 
for a long time, but at last she pushed aside 
the curtains of the farthest-away room and 
heard Thornten saying: 

“We can’t gloss it over that way, mother 
—not any longer. She is getting worse 





every day; you know it, and I know it— 
we all know it. 
mind—” 

“Who is losing her mind?” asked the 
Littlest Girl. 

They turned quickly toward her, and 
she saw that the Sweetest Mother had been 


She is slowly losing her 
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crying. A friend of theirs, it seemed, was 
just in danger of losing her mind, but the 
Littlest Girl must not worry about that. 
She must not worry any more about not 
laughing, either, for they were going to 
cable for a Great Specialist who lived away 
across the sea, and when he came every- 
thing would be different. 

But, when he finally did come, nothing 
was different excepting Thornten. He got 
crosser and crosser every day and was al- 
ways quarreling with the Great Specialist, 
who just lived on at the wonderful place as 
the other Specialist had done. True, he 
asked her a great many questions about 
dreams she had had, and things she had 
done and heard when she was a very little 
girl, and sometimes he put her to sleep by 
looking at her, but, when she awoke, every- 
thing was the same, and she got tired of 
having him question her, and watch her, 
and wished that he would go back to over- 
the-sea again. 

Then one day a lady came to the house, 
a Visitor Lady to see the Sweetest Mother. 
And with her was another lady, all dressed 
in black, who carried a bundle in her arms. 

“Whatever is she carrying about?” 
thought the Littlest Girl. 

The Visitor Lady and the Sweetest 
Mother and Thornten sat in the wicker 
chairs on the veranda, and the Littlest 
Girl lay in the hammock there and rested, 
for she still wanted to rest sometimes. 

The Sweetest Mother and the Visitor 
Lady talked, but Thornten sat and frowned 
until the Sweetest Mother said: “Thorn- 
ten? Mrs. Sutherland spoke to you— 
—why, what are you thinking of?” 

“T was wondering,” Thornten answered, 
“‘what was the funniest thing in the world, 
and if several million dollars could buy it.” 

The Visitor Lady laughed and said to the 
Sweetest Mother, “‘You’ll soon have two 
on your hands.” 

““Sh-h-h! Oh, sh-h-h-h!” said the Sweet- 
est Mother. 

The Littlest Girl got up from the ham- 
mock, sighed a wisp of a sigh, and went into 
the house. If only Thornten would stop 
worrying about funny things and under- 
stand that people who had lost their sense 
of humor couldn’t laugh at the funniest 
thing in the world, any more than people 
who had lost their eyesight could see the 
prettiest thing in the world! 

Slowly she went up the broad stairs and 
stepped out to the upper veranda. There 








sat the lady dressed in black, holding the 
bundle in her lap. She smiled at the Lit- 
tlest Girl reassuringly: “Don’t run away. 
Wouldn’t you like to see what -have here?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the Littlest Girl, ‘I 
should—for I was wondering about it.” 

“Come here then.” 

She went, and the lady dressed in black 
put the bundle right into her arms. 

And then—a sound that wasn’t at all 
like the thrilling of silvery bells, that wasn’t 
at all like the purling of a crystal-clear 
brook, that wasn’t at all like the chuckling 
of birds, but which reminded one of all 
these sounds mingled together, spilled like a 
ripple of music down to the veranda below, 
and trip-tripped, like a flock of fairies on 
golden feet, down the broad stairway, and 
echoed right into the hearts of those who 
heard. 

Four at a time Thornten went up the 
stairs, followed by the Sweetest Mother 
and the Great Specialist and the Special 
Nurse and the Visitor Lady. Out on 
the veranda they went, and there, cuddling 
the bundle in her arms, her face rosy flushed, 
her eyes shining, stood the Littlest Girl. 

“Oh, Thornten! Oh, Sweetest Mother! 
Come quickly and see its cunning little 
mouth! And its funny, fun-niest little 
nose! And look—just look at its little, 
bitsie fingers—Oh-oo-00!”’ 

The Sweetest Mother did not look; 
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ran fast to the end of the veranda and hid 


her face in the curtains. And Thornten 
did not look; he stood very still, his face as 
white as the starch-white walls of the hos- 
pital, until the Great Specialist rushed up to 
him and began to shake his hand frantically. 

“Ts it—’ gasped Thornten, “is it—all 
right?” 

‘All right!” exclaimed the Great Special- 
ist. “‘Why, man! Didn’t you hear her? 
Why—” 

Thornten took his hand away from the 
Great Specialist’s and held out his arms to 
the Littlest Girl. 

““Nadine—sweetheart—” but his voice 
broke in mid-air, like an embarrassed boy’s, 
and went trailing off. 

The Littlest Girl looked up, and then, 
bundle and all, she walked straight into the 
arms held out for her. 

“Come,” said the Visitor Lady to the 
others, “it seems to me that there are too 
many people out here.” She paused for a 
moment at the door of the veranda. ‘‘Sev- 
eral million dollars won’t buy it, you know,” 
she called to Thornten. 

“Too high a price,’ remarked the Great 
Specialist, removing his monocle and breath- 
ing on it, “an hour ago—but now— Lis- 
ten!” 

A chord of laughter trembled out to them; 
it was a heart-cry of love and peace, secure, 
untroubled, tender as a lullaby. 
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Evening primroses as large as a lady's handkerchief. The 
original stock came from Chile, and was hybridized by 
r. Burbank with the result shown 
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OU may have flowers different from 
those of your neighbor, and, 
deed, different from any that have 
ever been seen before, if you are 

willing to take the trouble to develop them. 

And it will appear that, in many cases, new 

developments may be brought forth rapidly; 

in dealing with flowers, you are not required 
to wait for a term of years for new forms 
as you sometimes would be in developing 
new races of orchard fruits. For this 
reason, and also because of the great va- 
riety of interests connected with flowers, 
the amateur in plant development may very 
well begin his experiments in the flower- 
garden. And this is the season when there 
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are plenty of materials at 
hand with which to 
commence operations. 
In undertaking the im- 
provement of a flower, 
one may have in mind 
the form of the blossom, 
its size, profusion of bear- 
ing, color, or odor. Mr. 
Burbank’s work furnishes 
almost countless illustra- 
tions of improvement in 
all five directions, some- 
times singly, sometimes 
in combination. Of 
course, the simplest type 
of experiment is that in 
which a single quality is 
under consideration. 
Such a case as that of 
Mr. Burbank’s 
7 scented calla fur- 
M fe, nishes a typical il- 
y lustration of this 
kind of one quality 
experiment. 
The calla, as 
Apr every one knows, 
W/Yy is ordinarily quite 
without a_ pleas- 
ing fragrance; if 
it has any odor at all, it is a slightly dis- 
agreeable one. But the variety of calla 
developed by Mr. Burbank, and introduced 
under the name of Fragrance, has a de- 
licious perfume that adds very greatly to 
the attractiveness of this beautiful flower, 
and Mr. Burbank tells us that this quality 
of fragrance was developed in the calla in 
the course of three generations of selective 
breeding, without hybridization. 
Most readers are probably aware that— 
according to accepted theory—the perfume 
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Here is practical information for 
every one who loves flowers. Bur- 
bank experimented in the open 
field; you can do it in your yard, 
or greenhouse, or on a window- 
ledge. 
common sense, and enjoy grow- 
ing things, 
yourself qualified to undertake the 
creation of new forms of beauty 


Me 
Beep. 


If you have patience and 


you may consider 
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of flowers in general has been developed 
through natural selection as an aid in at- 
tracting insects, on which the plant de- 
pends for cross-fertilization. We human 
beings have come to enjoy the fragrance of 
the rose and the apple-blossom, and we are 
sometimes egotistical enough to suppose that 
these perfumes were developed for our 
delectation; but the botanist assures us 
that, so far as the wild flowers are concerned, 
man’s tastes were not in the least consulted 
in the development of either color or fra- 
grance. 

The development of scented and beautiful 
flowers was the work of sundry insects, of 
which the bee is the most important. The 
colored petals of the flower and the perfume 
that it exhales are advertisements addressed 
to the bee, intended to guide him to the 
nectar within the tube of the flower, in 
approaching which the insect will un- 
consciously come in contact with the pollen- 
bearing stamens, and in due course transfer 
the pollen from one flower to another. 
When, therefore, we find a flower devoid 
of fragrance, like the calla, we may feel 
pretty certain that this flower is not habit- 
ually fertilized by the bee, but depends 
for this operation upon some other agency. 

In the case of the calla, the agents that 
effect cross-fertilization are sundry small 
gnats and flies that find the tubular canopy 
of the flower a welcome shelter at night. 
This white canopy is really a modified leaf, 
and is called by the botanist a spathe. The 
essential organs of the flower are distributed 
on the central column, called a spadix, and 
are exceedingly inconspicuous. The upper 
portion of the spadix bears the pollen, and 
the lower portion is the pistillate surface. 
But the two parts do not mature at the 
same time, so self-fertiliz: ition does not take 


place as it would do otherwise 
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It has been found by experiment that the 
air inside the tubular spathe is somewhat 
warmer than the outside air. So it is not 
strange that insects should gather here, 
where they naturally come in contact with 
the pollen, and carry it to other flowers 
they subsequently visit. The whiteness of 
the calla suggests that it is designed to 
attract night-roving insects, a white flower 
being more conspicuous at night than a 
brightly colored one. 

It is not unlikely that some ancestors of 
the calla depended on the bee for cross- 
fertilization, and hence were fragrant. 
Otherwise, it is hard to account for the ap- 
pearance in Mr. Burbank’s colony of callas 
of an individual with a faint but appreciable 
perfume. Whatever the explanation, such 
an anomaly did appear a good many years 
ago, and Mr. Burbank detected its presence, 
and at once decided that this flower was 
worthy of cultivation. He carefully saved 
its seed, and watched the development of 
the progeny with solicitude. Most of 
them were quite odorless, but there were 
a few that reproduced the fragrance of 
their parent, and one of these was more 
distinctly fragrant than the original. 

The seeds of this specimen were saved in 
turn, and among the plants that grew from 
them were several that were distinctly 
fragrant, and, as before, one that conspic- 
uously excelled the others in the power of 
its scent. Indeed, the perfume had now 
been so accentuated that this individual 
was as fragrant as could be desired. The 
plant was propagated by dividing the roots, 
after the usual method, and soon a company 
of callas was produced, all of which dupli- 
cated the qualities of the parent form. This 
was the flower that was given to the world 
under the name of Fragrance. 

Briefly, then, the process of development 
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of the scented calla consisted in raising 
seedlings from an individual that showed 
a trace of perfume, and selecting in turn, 
through successive generations, the indi- 
vidual that had inherited this quality. But 
the most interesting feature of the experi- 
ment was the fact that the quality, although 
not transmitted to most of the progeny, 
was accentuated in the case of the individual 
to which it was transmitted. This process, 
fortunately, is typical. If a flower shows 
a peculiarity that differentiates it from its 
fellows, this peculiarity may be accentuated 
or exaggerated by selective breeding. Some- 
times, too, the development is gratifyingly 
rapid. 


Crimson, Blue, and Silver Poppies 


As another illustration of selective breed- 
ing with individual types, take the case of 
Mr. Burbank’s crimson California poppy, 
named by the botanist Eschscholtzia. 

This flower, in its wild state, is of a bril- 
liant orange color, but one day Mr. Burbank 
discovered a specimen that showed a thin 
line of crimson running up the center of 
one petal. The seeds of this poppy were 
carefully preserved, and among the plants 
that grew from them one was found that 
had a flower with a slightly wider line of 
crimson on one of its petals. The next 
generation showed farther progress in the 
same direction, and eventually a poppy was 
produced having petals crimson through- 
out. There was no necessity for hybridiza- 
tion or for any directive manipulation. 
All that was necessary was to preserve and 
sow the seed of the individual plant that 
showed the tendency to vary, and thus 
give the new color an opportunity to as- 
sert itself. 

In the case of the California poppy, the 
crimson color appeared first, as just re- 
lated, as a narrow but conspicuous line. 
There are other cases in which a new color 
appears only as a modified tone, easily 
overlooked by the casual observer. Such 
a case was that cf the flower from which Mr. 
Burbank developed his celebrated blue 
poppy. 

The flower that, in this case, showed the 
original tendency to variation was a 
Shirley poppy, the red color of which lacked 
a little of its usual beauty. To Mr. Bur- 
bank’s discerning eye there seemed a cer- 
tain smokiness of hue that suggested pos- 
sibilities of variation; so, of course, the 
seeds of this poppy were carefully preserved. 


In the next generation there were a few in- 
dividuals showing a more conspicuous 
smokiness of color; and in the course of 
three or four more generations, individuals 
appeared with flowers distinctly bluish in 
hue. This bluish quality was further ac- 
centuated in succeeding generations until 
there appeared a poppy of a clear pale blue 
color. 

There is no record that any one ever saw 
a pure blue poppy before, yet the materials 
for blue pigmentation were evidently hid- 
den in the germ-plasm of the poppy, and 
selective breeding removed the obscuring 
elements and enabled the blue color to 
make itself manifest. The principles of 
selective breeding employed were simple to 
the last degree; yet, through their applica- 
tion, a flower was produced marvelously 
transformed from the original individual 
types. 

Another curious and interesting color 
modification was effected in Mr. Burbank’s 
“silver-lining” poppy. The original flower 
was crimson with a black center. A speci- 
men appeared showing a white line between 
the black center and the crimson petal. 
By selective breeding this line was widened 
generation after generation, until the flower 
became white with a black center, the 
white extending just over the outer edge 
of the petals, the backs of them remaining 
crimson. 


Helping Nature to Vary 


It is not the blossom alone that can thus 
be modified by selective breeding; other 
parts of the plant can be similarly trans- 
formed. A striking illustration of this is 
furnished by the modification of a leaf that 
Mr. Burbank brought about in the case of 
the California plant sometimes called ‘ wild 
geranium,” known to the botanist as 
Heucheria. 

This plant usually has a fairly smooth 
leaf with an indented edge, not unlike that 
of the ordinary cultivated geranium. But 
Mr. Burbank once chanced upon a speci- 
men growing wild that showed a tendency 
to crinkle along the edge of the leaf. He 
transferred this plant to his garden, saved 
its seed, and searched among the progeny 
for an individual that reproduced this 
special anomaly of leaf formation. As ex- 
pected, some individuals were found ‘hat 
not only reproduced but accentuated the 
anomaly. And in succeeding generations 
individuals appeared in which the peculiar- 
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California poppy came 
from a thin line of red in 
the center of a petal of a 
flower that nature colored 
a brilliant orange. The 
Wizard saw the red line, 
saved the seed of that 
flower, and by selection 
through a few generations 
produced a crimson poppy 











ity was so accentuated that, ultimately, the leaf 
became crinkled and crenated over practically its 
entire surface, losing all resemblance to the normal 
form and appearance. Notwithstanding this 
marked change in leaf, the plant resembled the 
wild parent form as to blossom and general habit, 
but its leaves were so modified as to 
constitute a new variety to which a 
specific name has been given. 

Hundreds of other instances might 
be cited in which Mr. Burbank has 
modified the quality of stem, or leaf, 
or flower, of a familiar or unfamiliar 
plant by this process of selective breed- 
ing, in which a “spontaneous” tendency 
to variation supplied the material with 
which the experimenter worked. It is 
rare, indeed, for a plant to come under 
the observation of Mr. Burbank in 
which he does not detect some indica- 
tion of what, to his keen perception, 
seems a bid for improvement. 

If you will carefully examine any 
group of flowers in your garden you 
will at once see that no two plants of 
the same variety are precisely alike; 
and if you wish to accentuate any ob- : 
served variation, you may undertake Seceuee enue as Mee aa te a riphes ae sg 
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A picture of Mr. 
Burbank that was 
posed in March 
specially for Good 
Housekeeping. The 
poppies are Ori- 
ental and opium 
ybrids 


course of two 
or three gen- 
erations. 
The fact 
appears to be 
that every 
individual 
plant is the 
center of 
many con- 
flicting he- 
reditary cur- 
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The crimson porey illustrates what may be done by selection; the Shasta dais 
daisy of the East; another was the European daisy. 
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diligently in each 
successive gener- 
ation for the in- 
dividual that shows 
the strongest ten- 
dency to vary in the 
desired direction. 4 

But while remark- , 
able transformations may 
thus be effected by mere 
selective breeding, it will be un- 
derstood, of course, that with the flowering 
plants, as with fruits and vegetables, it may 
often be desirable to give an added stimulus 
to variation by means of the hybridizing of 
different species, or the crossing of marked 
varieties. Indeed, this is the usual method 
adopted by Mr. Burbank in developing 
striking new varieties. Even where selective 
breeding, along the lines described, is alone 
used to accentuate or fix a variation, there 
has very commonly been a preliminary series 
of experiments in which variation has been 
stimulated by hybridization. 

Mr. Burbank early discovered that new 
varieties may be produced by hybridization, 
and the persistent application of this method 
to countless species of plants laid the founda- 
tion for his conspicuous successes. Beauti- 
ful ixias, for example, were thus developed, 
and marvelous hollyhocks; also, new races 
of tritonias, and numberless new and ex- 
traordinary varieties of starflowers, lilies, 
watsonias, petunias, larkspurs, marigolds, 
sunflowers, and scores of others. 

As a typical illustration of what he has 
been able to accomplish in this field, we 
may cite the case of the Shasta daisy. 
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} ican ancestor is illustrated at the right. 


This remarkable flower has for one of its ancestors 
the little oxeye daisy familiar everywhere throughout 
the eastern United States. This flower was hy- 


bridized with the European daisy, 
the strains of two sub-species 

% or marked varieties being 
introduced. Selective 
breeding among 
these hybrids pro- 
duced a flower 
that was much 
larger than either 

of the parent 
forms and, in 

‘ many ways, more 
é; . \ graceful and beau- 

) A tiful. But the flower 

Pr ” was not of as pure a 
¥4\) white as Mr. Burbank de- 
sired, and to improve it in 
this regard, as wellas to give it fresh 
tendency to variation, he crossed the hybrid 
form with a Japanese daisy having a small 
flower of dazzling whiteness. The progeny 
showed the expected tendency to variation, 
and some of them combined the whiteness 
of the Japanese parent with the large size 
and attractive qualities of the Americo- 
European hybrid. By selective breeding, 
numerous new types were developed, some 
of them bearing flowers six inches in diam- 
eter. 

The new flower, which thus combined the 
racial strains of three species, was itself so 
different from any one of the parent forms 
that it would be regarded by any botanist 
who found it in the wild state as a unique 
species. It is, in short, a new species of 
daisy, created by artificial selection under 
the hand of the plant developer. It was 
named the Shasta daisy. 

Various series of experiments in selective 
breeding have developed numerous varieties 
of Shastas, some having broad, flat ray- 
flowers, others thin and fimbriated or tubu- 
lar ones, and yet others having partially 
double flowers. In a word, the Shasta 
daisy is not only a new form of flower, but 
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secured by hybridization. One of its ancestors was the common field 
small flower of dazzling whiteness was added to make the Shasta 
them rivaling chrysanthemums in size and appearance. The Amer- 
the many varieties that have resulted 


one that has developed numberless vari- 
eties, comparable, therefore, with various 
other types of cultivated flowers. Yet 
there was no such thing as a Shasta daisy 
in existence until Mr. Burbank combined 
the different species from Europe, Amer- 
ica, and Japan, and thus gave opportunity 
for the blending of hereditary factors that 
had their origin in the environing condi- 
tions of three continents, and the de- 
velopment of their product. 

The case of the Shasta daisy, 
then, may be taken as typifying 
the second of the two important 
methods used by the plant de- 
veloper—the method of hybrid- 
ization. Of course, the per- 
fected Shasta represents also 
the use of the other method, that 
of selective breeding; in- 
deed, the two methods gen- Sivheid po 
erally go hand in hand, by, combining 
each supplementing the flower with 
other. Taken together, they ** ordinary 


species 


4 


constitute the basis of a 
complete method of plant 
development, and by 
their application all the 
possible transformations 
that may be brought about 
in a limited period of 
time may be effected. 
Mr. Burbank’s experi- 
ments with lilies were 
carried out on a most com- 

















Field of Australian starflowers, an ‘everlasting’ flower. The recent world-wide agitation against the use of bird feathers for 
trimming hats had an interesting sequel in the offer of Paris milliners to purchase ten million 
of these flowers, a variety developed by Mr. Burbank 
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prehensive scale for many years. He hybrid- 
ized all the exotic species and varieties that 
seemed to promise favorable results, until he 
had the most extraordinary collection of lilies, 
doubtless, that ever existed anywhere in 
the world—“ here a plant six feet high, with 
yellow flowers, beside one only six inches 
high, with dark red flowers, and farther on 
one of pale straw or snowy white, or with 
curious dots and shadings; some deliciously 
fragrant, others faintly so; some with up- 
right, others with nodding flowers; some 
with dark green woolly leaves or whorls, 
or with polished, light green, lance-like 
scattered leaves.” In one of his early 
announcements, Mr. Burbank spoke of 
having ‘‘half a million kinds of lilies yet to 
unfold their petals for the first time,” adding 
that he was still planting from one to three 
pounds of hybridized lily seed every season. 

“Search this earth all over,” he said, 
“climb every mountain, plunge into every 
cahon, valley, and jungle; and, when all 
this is done, visit every park, garden, nur- 
sery, and conservatory; go anywhere, 
everywhere; and as many varieties of 
charming lilies cannot be found as I have 
produced. All the earth is not adorned 
with so many new ones as are growing at 
my establishment.”’ 

It was pointed out that these hybrid 
lilies were crosses of parents selected for 
health, hardiness, easy management, and 
rapid multiplication, as well as for fra- 
grance, beauty of coloring, grace, and abun- 
dance of flowers; and the justifiable asser- 
tion was made that “in these hybrids a 
broad foundation has been laid for endless 
varieties which will reward lovers of flowers 
for ages to come.” 


New Varieties by the Thousand 


With regard to the poppies, the results of 
hybridizing in Mr. Burbank’s hands have 
been no less extraordinary. Some of his 
most interesting results have attended the 
crossing of the opium poppy with sundry 
varieties of the Oriental poppy. Rather 
curiously, he found that the pollen of the 
opium poppy was ineffective when used on 
the Oriental, yet when the reciprocal cross 
was made, the pollen of the Oriental being 
used on the opium poppy, seed was pro- 
duced, and a great number of hybrids were 
soon under observation. 

The hybrid colony comprised more than 
thirty thousand plants, including many 
extraordinary forms. For example, the 








hybrid poppies sometimes produced enor- 
mous seed capsules, five or six times as 
large as the ordinary seed capsule of either 
parent. Yet, in other plants, the seed cap- 
sule would be small; in still others twin 
capsules were produced; and with numerous 
others, there was not even the intimation 
of a capsule, the flowering stem ending 
abruptly like the end of a lead pencil. 

The plants grown from these seeds— 
second generation hybrids—were extraordi- 
narily variable. Mr. Burbank declares that 
he has seldom seen a more remarkable 
company of plants. “The diversity was so 
great that it might be said there were no 
two plants among the thousands that were 
even approximately identical.” 


Discounting the Seasons 


The foliage, in particular, was amazingly 
varied. There were long, smooth, strap- 
shaped leaves, and short, stubby ones; 
smooth, glossy leaves, and rough, hairy ones; 
leaves like those of one or the other of the 
parent forms; and nondescript leaves that 
variously suggested those of the primrose, 
cherry, dock, wormwood, dandelion, and 
scores of others. 

The blossoms were not only diversified 
in color, and some of them enormously 
increased in size, but they showed a curious 
modification in that they were produced 
at all seasons instead of only for a short 
period, as is the habit with the parent species. 

The first-generation hybrids themselves 
were perennial plants and bloomed per- 
sistently, although their mother plant was 
anannual. ‘There is not a day in the year 
when some of these hybrids are not in 
bloom at Sebastopol; spring, summer, 
autumn, or winter—blossoms can always 
be gathered in quantity from them.” 

It is of peculiar interest to note that the 
second-generation hybrids were part an- 
nuals, like one of their grandparents, and 
part perennials, like the other grandparent. 

The possibility of producing almost end- 
less numbers of new varieties of poppies 
from such a conglomerate company is 
obvious. The difficulties are greater than 
might appear, however, because of the ten- 
dency of these varieties to sterility. Many 
hybrids show greatly increased fecundity, 
but in the case of these poppies the reverse 
is found, the reason being, perhaps, that 
the plants are aimost at the limits of affinity, 
beyond which cross-fertilization would be 
impossible. 
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It should be understood that hybridiza- 
tion and selection are natural methods, and 
that in using them man is merely imitating 
on a small scale the practice by/ which Na- 
ture has brought about the wannion of all 
the existing forms of plant and animal life. 
Plants in the state of nature are frequently 
hybridized through the agency of insects, 
or by the wind when the plant does not 
depend upon insects for cross-pollenation. 


Bettering Natural Selection 


Mr. Burbank cites numerous instances of 
natural hybrids that he has observed; for 
example, the madia plant or tarweed, two 
species of which frequently hybridize; 
mints of various species; the wild raspberry; 
and the different species of hickory. He 
believes that such natural hybrids afford 
the material from which new species are 
constantly being developed through natural 
selection, and the results he has himself 
achieved in the development of new species 
by this method go far to substantiate his 
belief. He habitually hybridizes species, 
and develops new races by artificial selection. 

About the only difference between this 
method and Nature’s method is that, in the 
wild state, the characteristics likely to be 
preserved through natural selection are 
those that are advantageous to the indi- 
vidual plant manifesting them; whereas, 
under conditions of artificial selection, the 
plant developer considers not the needs of 
the individual plant but the tastes and 
needs of man. Perfume is developed in 
Mr. Burbank’s calla, for example, and in his 
fragrant petunia and verbena, not because 
this is of advantage to the plants them- 
selves, but because the perfume is pleasing 
to human nostrils. 

Natural selection would have eliminated 
rather than preserved the variations in 
question; but civilized man creates a new 
environment and molds the forms of vege- 
table and animal life to fit that environ- 
ment. The results are different because 
the conditions are different. But the prin- 
ciples of development are the same, and it 
may fairly be said that the plant developer, 
in applying the method of hybridization 
and artificial selection, is duplicating Na- 
ture’s method, and illustrating, on a small 
scale, the principles of evolution through 
which all living organisms have been de- 
veloped. 

In making practical application of these 
methods in the flower-garden, you may 
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select whatever plants are found there, 
almost at random. There is no race of 
cultivated flowers that does not offer 
opportunities for improvement through 
hybridization and selection. Of course, 
you must work, in any given experiment, 
with species that are not too widely sepa- 
rated; otherwise, your efforts at hybridiza- 
tion will be futile. You cannot hope, for 
example, to hybridize a rose and a dahlia; 
but you may hybridize the different species 
of roses among themselves, or one dahlia 
with another, and in either case you will be 
fairly certain to produce forms that are dif- 
ferent in some regard from the parent forms, 
offering opportunity for further improve- 
ment by selection. 

It will be recalled that Darwin based his 
celebrated hypothesis of natural selection 
on the observed fact that plants and ani- 
mals in a state of nature vary. He spoke 
of this variation as “spontaneous,” thereby 
confessedly professing ignorance of its 
cause. Mr. Burbank believes that, in a 
large number of cases, such “spontaneous” 
variation is in reality due to hybridization. 
In the same way, he explains the occurrence 
of those variations which, because of their 
wide departure from the parent form, have 
been described as “mutants.” 


Hybrids and Mutants 


The case of the mutants was brought 
prominently to the attention of the biolog- 
ical world a few years ago by Professor 
Hugo De Vries, the celebrated Amsterdam 
botanist. His observations were chiefly 
made with the evening-primrose, and he 
founded on these observations the theory of 
evolution by mutation—that is, by sudden 
vaults—as a modification of the theory of 
evolution by the accumulation of minute 
changes. Professor De Vries was unable to 
explain the cause of the mutation; but 
Mr. Burbank at once declared his belief 
that the celebrated evening-primrose with 
which Professor De Vries had worked was 
really a hybrid, and this explanation is now 
coming to be pretty generally accepted. 

Certain it is that Mr. Burbank has pro- 
duced mutants without number in the course 
of his experiments, by means of the process 
of hybridization—a mutant being described 
as a form that departs radically from the 
type of its seed parent. The particular 
mutants that first attracted the attention 
of Professor De Vries bred true to the new 
type from the seed, thus seeming to con- 
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stitute a new race. The same occurred 
with many of the mutants that Mr. Burbank 
had produced by hybridization. But not- 
withstanding this, there is opportunity for 
diversity of habit in such types. A new form 
produced by hybridization may breed true, 
as in the case of Mr. Burbank’s Primus berry, 
but it is much more likely to show a great 
diversity of forms among its immedi- 
ate progeny. Some of these 
forms may breed true while 
others will fail to do so. 
This is of the 
utmost impor- 
tance to the plant 
developer, par- 
ticularly in the 
case of annual 
plants that 
must be grown 
from. seed. 
In the case of 
plants that can 
be reproduced 
by division, the ™ 
matter is not so im- 
portant, as any new 
variety developed \¥ 
may be propagated 
indefinitely with- 
out use of the seed. 
Such is the regular 
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“All the earth is not adorned with so many new varieties of lilies 
as are growing at my establishment,’ said Mr. Burbank some time 
ago. This one is a yellow calla. Another one he made fragrant 
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Hybrid lilies in which some 
freakish ‘rait was developed for 
_ experimental purposes 





method of pro- 
pagation, as 
/ we have seen, 
- in the case 
of the orchard 

fruits, of such 

vegetables 

as the potato, 

and of bulbous 
SATS NR plants in gen- 
eral. Buta large 

number of our flowering plants 
are annuals, reproduced solely 
by the seed. With these it is ob- 
viously a matter of great impor- 


Burbank y tance that the seedlings should re- 
methods 


will work produce the qualities of the parent, 
backward these otherwise the new variety produced 


callas are dwarfs 


would have no permanency. 

It is precisely here that the patience of 

the plant developer is most often put to a 
test. Very generally the new variety 
that you develop by hybridization, and 
which you would wish to perpetuate, does 
not breed true from the seed. It becomes 
necessary, then, in order that your new 
variety shall have real importance, that 
you should practice systematic selective 
line breeding until you “fix” the desired 
quality or qualities. 

To this end, you must sow the seed of 
your selected variety, and permit all the 
seedlings to mature. Among the hundreds 
of plants, there will probably be a few that 
reproduce the attractive qualities of the 
parent. The best of these should be care- 
fully in-bred—self-fertilized—and their seed 
sown next season; and a similar selection 
followed up, year after year, if need be, 
until a plant is secured, ali the seed of which 
will reproduce the desired quality. 

If the variety in question has only a single 
desired quality, you will generally be able 
to “fix” the type in two generations. 
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But if several 
new qualities are 
combined in your 
favored variety, 
it may be _ neces- 
sary to carry out 
the selective line 
breeding for five 
or six generations. 
Much depends on 
whether the quai- 





ities under ob- 
servation act as 
“dominant” or 
as ‘“‘recessive”’ 
qualities, in 
the Mendelian 
sense. The exact 
meaning of this, 


unlimited interest and instruction. 


Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


Every garden may be made an experimental plot that will provide 


starflower, larkspur and marigold, are common everywhere. If 
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a peculiar mechanism whereby the pollen 
is deposited on the back of a bee, and then 
is scraped off by the pistil of the next flower 
the bee visits. The amateur botanist 
might not at first glance recognize the pistil, 
and hence might be puzzled as to the way 
in which pollenation is to be effected. 
Again, the milkweed has its pollen in 
sacks, arranged like saddle-bags, designed 
to entangle the legs of the bee, and the 
amateur might not recognize them as bear- 
ers of pollen. 
“fs Alittlestudy of 
the mechanism 
of the different 
flowers, with the 
aid of a magni- 
fying glass, will 
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hese flowers, hollyhock, 








and the manner 
of testing it, will 
be explained 


you havent the improved varieties—or even if you have—it 
would be well worth your while to try to teach nature a lesson. 
It is possible for an experiment entirely within your power to 
result in the development of a more beautiful flower of the species 





in another 
connection.  enmees eee 

The prime essential, however, is that the 
plants shall be rigidly guarded against cross- 
fertilization. New varieties are created 
by cross-pollenizing; they are fixed by self- 
pollenizing. In a carefully conducted ex- 
periment, it will be well to cover the plant 
with a net, to keep the bees from interfering, 
meantime hand-pollenizing each blossom 
with pollen from other flowers of the same 
plant. 

In order to carry out this all-important 
business of pollenizing—cross-breeding in 
some cases, in-breeding in others—it will 
obviously be necessary to study the ana- 
tomical structure of different flowers. The 
principle is always the same—pollen from 
one flower is to be carried to the pistil of 
another. But some flowers have the sta- 
mens arranged in a peculiar way, and the 
casual inspector may not at first glance 
recognize them. 

Plants of the iris tribe, for example, have 


vou select than the world has ever seen before 


The next article in this series, How Burbank Makes a Lawn, will appear in the September issue 










solve all of these 
difficulties. 

Meantime the 
insight that will 
thus be gained 
into the curi- 
ous modifica- 
tions of structure 
by which Nature 
guards against 
the self-fertilization of the flower will prove 
a source of perennial interest. Theoretical 
botany and practical plant development go 
hand in hand, and the flower-garden is the 
ideal place to make initial studies of one, 
and practical tests of the other. 
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Through the trees came Sarah, and sat down beside him. Adamson's face darkened, and he sprang to 
his feet. **I wish you wouldn't always tag after me,” he said, and walked away 


( The Woman Who Was”) 
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The Woman Who Was 






Would you care to keep your husband after you had lost his love—if you should lose 


it? Don’t answer—just think it over. 


Then ask yourself this question, Why did my 


husband marry me? And this one, What am I doing to keep his love? More than 
one tragedy of married life hinges right there. Women rely upon devotion to carry 
them through—give their all and do not replenish the fountain of enchantment. 
The husband, if successful, advances to new fields yearly. Should not the wife try 
to keep pace with him? Isn’t it her duty, in fact? This story—based upon the 
actual heartbreak of a woman who had lost love—seems to point out the answers 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


Author of “How I Kept My Husband,” “‘Jimmie Preston Stories,"’ ‘The Heart's Country,” etc. 


Illustrated by M. Stockton Mulford 


S I think of the life of Sarah Adam- 

son, it stretches out before me like 

a wide, far-reaching landscape. 

The first part of it is a flowering 

land with poetic vistas, bits of enchanted 

woods, valleys and mountains, and the 

sound of running water. Then gradually 

this changes into long, unending, dusty 

plains. And so I think it will go on until 

she dies, perhaps of thirst, for the sight of 
some green, growing thing. 

I suppose she thinks: “Tomorrow I may 
strike the woodland stretch. Yesterday I 
thought I smelled spring coming in the 
winds that had blown over a garden,”’ for, 
of course, she did not arrive at once at the 
gray limbo in which she now lives. Now 
life would be sweet, and then there would be 
a barren place: such things may happen to 
any one. There are a great many women 
of Sarah Adamson’s age traveling in this 
same country, and they meet and stop and 
compare notes, and generally make-believe, 
because they are too proud to tell the truth 
about themselves; because to tell the truth 
means to tell the story of an utter defeat. 
Sarah Adamson did not tell the truth, for it 
meant confessing that, having done the 
very best she knew how in this world, hav- 
ing spent herself unceasingly and kept no 
bit of herself that she could give—the last 
third of her life had very little in it besides 
hunger and thirst—unless, in the future, it 
may hold that doubtful reward which good 
Christians call “resignation.” And for an 
old-age pension of the emotions that is not 
much to live on. 

I saw Sarah Adamson first when she 
took the place next door to ours when I was 
a little girl I used to go down and eat 
cookies that she made, and go out with her 


to feed the chickens. In some ways she 
seemed to me different from other grown-up 
people, for she gave me no feeling of grown- 
upness. Certainly she must have been a 
shining thing, to have affected me as she did. 
I don’t know now if it was herself or her 
happiness. Housework in my home seemed 
a dull-enough affair, full of tiresome rou- 
tine; housework at Sarah’s had a magic 
quality. With what satisfaction we used 
to roll out corn bread together in golden 
sheets! How meticulously everything was 
made sweet and clean! I know now why 
this was so. Housework was a religious 
rite; every little thing that she did was 
done in the service of her husband. She 
washed his clothes for glory of him; she 
adorned his house with a heart brimming 
with love. She was a woman of great energy, 
and used to work in a garden besides, and 
raise chickens. She made little economies 
and sacrifices to make life better and easier 
for the best person in the world. He was 
her profession; he was her religion; she 
felt, indeed, as we have been told an ideal 
woman should feel. 

It was not until I was grown-up that I 
understood the significance of all her toil, 
or the rushing joy of her when she went to 
meet him when he came home of an evening. 
It was such a poignant thing, so vivid with 
life and with love, so deeply touching, 
that the picture remained engraved upon 
my little plastic mind until I was old 
enough to understand what it meant. 
Adamson was a fine, big, good-looking 
fellow, and very much in love when he 
married. I remember my sisters saying so, 
for they used to talk about them, and so 
did my aunts. 

“That’s no way,” I remember one of 
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them saying, “to keep a man’s love—al- 
ways throwing yourself at his head.” 

“Even a married woman ought to have 
more reserve,” another aunt agreed. 

“He’s beginning to be patronizing in his 
manner already,” said one of my older 
sisters. 

I did not know what that word meant 
exactly, but it made me very angry. 

“He doesn’t do it,” I cried out loud, “he 
doesn’t patronize her.” I clenched my fists. 
They all laughed and went on with their 
miserly philosophy, which really means 
this: A man has only so much affection for 
a woman, just as there is so much butter in 
a pound—and how, dear sisters, shall we 
spread it over our bread? They, of course, 
were all doing just what Sarah was doing! 
Their woe and weal were as bound up in 
their men as were hers. If their men failed 
them, they were failures. If, after a time, 
that fund of the affections was used up, or 
the stream of love chose to run in another 
direction, little was left for them; but they 
were wise plotters, and Sarah was a spend- 
thrift. One might as well have asked any 
one of the forces of things to be restrained, 
cautious, and penny wise. 

I pondered on that word “patronizing.” 
I knew by my sister’s tone it meant some- 
thing that wasn’t kind. I knew this, that 
there were times when the shining atmos- 
phere of pure happiness that had drawn me 
into it, in these days had clouds. Sadness 
had no attractions for me. I wanted stories 
to have happy endings, and I hated to see 
people cross, and I had afternoons of keen 
disquiet. Now I know that these were the 
times when she had offended her man in 
some way, or thought she had. Now I 
know, too, that it is hard on anybody to be 
some one else’s profession and religion. 

There comes to me a picture of singular 
intensity, of a moment when I was to share 
prematurely in an anguish so poignant that 
for a moment it forced me to become a 
woman. It was as if the dark curtain of the 
future had been drawn away from before my 
eves, and I saw the fate that awaited women 
who love too much. 

One night the sweet smell of evening and 
damp growing things brought me out of 
doors, and I moved through the dusk as 
furtive and shy as any of the little noc- 
turnal creatures that were stirring about. 
When out of earshot of my house I fled, fleet 
of foot, down the hill until I came to a hole 
in the fence between our place and the 


Adamsons’; and then I stopped, for from 
the little grape-arbor at the back of their 
house came a feeble lamentation, as though 
of some mortally wounded thing. I crept 
toward it. The little noise was so helpless; 
it spoke of such abandoned despair, that 
the mother in me awoke in my hard little 
girl’s heart. It was Sarah. She sat there 
in the grape-arbor, all humped up like some- 
thing infinitely old and infinitely broken; 
it seemed as though she was the embodi- 
ment of the broken heart of woman, as she 
sat there stifling her sobs, the bitter stream 
of unquenched tears flowing from her eyes. 
I clasped her knees with my little arms and 
pressed my face close to hers, whispering, 
“Don’t, don’t!” and asking anxiously: 
“What is it? What’s happened?” And 
still she cried as though some secret and 
terrible force of nature was crying through 
her, and I stayed with her, shaken to the 
very core of me, tears running down my own 
cheeks as though I had become part of this 
grieving thing, for she did not seem to me 
to be like Sarah then. I did not put it into 
words, but now it seems to me that she was 
like the other side of love. I had seen her so 
triumphant, and so beautiful, and so glori- 
fied, that the least act of life for her had its 
precious and hidden meaning; and this was 
the price she paid—in common with all 
women of her kind. At last she spoke, and each 
word was like a sob of pain, bitter, hopeless. 

“‘He—doesn’t—love—me,”’ she said, ‘he 
—doesn’t—know what—it—means.” And 
then, as if a dry, hot wind from the future 
was blowing upon her, and she had a glimpse 
of the land that was ahead of her, ‘‘and— 
less—and—less—he—will—care—and—I— 
I can—never—change.”’ 

It was grief beyond the grief of death. 
At last she said, “Go, it’s late.’ So I left 
her, and the sound of her suppressed sob- 
bing followed me. 

We never spoke of this again, but from 
that time there was a curious bond between 
us. As I grew older, the meaning of this 
cataclysmal grief became clear to me, 
though even at that time it stirred some 
curious rebellion deep in my heart. Later, 
I formulated this in the resolve that I would 
never in my life give myself so completely to 
anyone. But afterward I understood that 
it wasn’t the complete gift of oneself that 
mattered, but that Sarah had left herself 
nothing else in life; she had no interest 
apart from his concerns, her work drew its 
meaning because it pleased him: she wanted 
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him and him alone and nothing else, and 
she had no anodyne of any kind with which 
to still the intolerable ache, ache, of her 
heart if he were away. 

There was just one other episode that I 
remember at this time. I watched Adam- 
son and had been very much astonished to 
observe no change in him at all. I had 
romantic thoughts about some deep unhap- 
piness between them; instead of this he 
seemed very fond of Sarah. I remember 
one Saturday afternoon when she asked me 
to stay until he came. She expected him by 
two, and at half-past two the air was tense 
with her waiting. Her eyes were always 
seeking the window through which she could 
see the road; suspense grew until it was 
something that suffocated me. I wanted to 
run, I wanted to get away. We were pick- 
ing over some berries for preserving, and 
my little fingers were red with the juice of 
the ripe fruit, but she worked without zest 
and always her eyes were up the road. 
Every little while she said, 

“It’s funny, he’s so late.” Moment by 
moment the intolerable feeling of suspense 
grew until my nerves were strained and 
racked with it. 

At last he came striding down the road, 


He was her profession, he was her religion; it was not until later that I understood the significance of 
all her toil, or the rushing joy of her when she went to meet him when he came home of an evening 








She opened the door, and he 
She 


head up. 
stood there laughing and _ boyish. 
sprang to him. 

“You’re so late,’ she cried, ‘I was 
frightened.’’ There were tears in her eyes. 
He patted her shoulder and kissed her. 

“There,” he said, “there, you know I 
have to be late sometimes, and you know I 
was later today’’—he threw back his head 
and laughed his boyish laugh, “I was later 
today just because I was tired, and I knew 
you would make a fuss, and I kept put- 
ting off coming home. Now, you have 
it!” he flung at her, still with his boyish 
smile. 

“You knew I would be suffering and wait- 
ing, and—let—me?” she answered, the 
words coming in little gasps. He pinched 
her arm and nodded toward me as if to tell 
her to command herself. Then she told me 
very sweetly that we would work no more 
that afternoon, and I ran off glad enough 
to go. Now I know that this was the pre- 
lude to some storm. 

I told this scene to a friend once. “The 
woman was a fool,” she answered. But 
that’s where she was wrong. There is 
scarcely a woman, who is not living her own 
individual existence as well as loving her 
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husband, who does not through her demands 
destroy or at least wound his love. 


My intimacy with Sarah continued. 
Perhaps there was some deep instinct in me 
that made me watch the intimate spectacle 
of marriage that she showed me. At any 
rate, the memories of various pictures I 
have of her are among the most vivid of 
those early days. I remember how it 
clutched at my heart when at some little 
word of Adamson’s she would wither up. 
Love, for Sarah, had opened the door of her 
nature to a thousand doubts and fears and 
hesitations, which day by day took from 
her the very things that he had loved—her 
radiant air, her joy of life, her upstanding 
independence. As I watched her, the un- 
formed thought came to me, more and more 
definitely, that one is nothing in life if one 
is not one’s self. As I grew older this desire 
to belong to myself through life and love, 
and through marriage, became part of my 
innermost essence. I wanted love, and the 
things that love brings with it—husband, 
home, children—but I desired with a still 
greater intensity to have my own life 
besides. An older woman who once heard 
me say things like that said to me, 

“Remember, you can’t eat your cake and 
have it, too, my dear.”’ This was the old- 
time view of such things: this would have 
been Sarah’s view. When I found myself 
getting slack about my work, a vision would 
come to me of that strained look on Sarah’s 
face when she waited for Adamson’s re- 
turn—the world having become a vacuum 
for her, a place of nothingness, as if all her 
life were suspended until he came. 

When I was a long-legged girl already 
beginning to think about boys, we moved 
away. I often wondered what had become 
of Sarah, and it was a very long time before 
I found out; so long, that the picture of 
her had ceased to be associated with my 
resolve to be myself. 

Years afterward, a full-fledged young 
lady, I was spending a little time in a sea- 
side place when one day I witnessed a scene 
that cramped my heart. I heard a young 
woman say to her husband: 

“Why, is that Adamson’s wife?” That 
was all. She went away hanging on his arm 
with the triumphant air of the well-beloved, 
that radiant air about her that some women 
have in the first days of their marriage. 
The words had carried some distance to me 
and to a woman near me. She sat there 


like some meager-plumaged bird frozen to a 
tree. Her mouth sagged open, her face 
turned gray. There was mingled with her 
look of horror an expression of ludicrous 
incredulity as of one who had heard some- 
thing so monstrous that he can’t believe 
the evidence of his senses. She was lost to 
every other outside impression, her eyes on 
the beautiful, careless, confident woman, 
the words, “Is that Adamson’s wife?” 
vibrating throughout her whole conscious- 
ness. Under the shock it was as if the gray- 
ness of her spirit was revealed indecor- 
ously. I continued to look at her as she 
kept her petrified gaze on the retreating 
figure of her judge and executioner. No 
human being, I felt sure, had ever more 
lightly passed a crueller sentence upon a 
fellow being. 

During the few seconds that I watched 
her, shame mounted in me, for I had lis- 
tened at the door of a human soul in a mo- 
ment of extreme anguish. All this occurred 
very swiftly. It was one of those poignant 
dramas that happen while one might open 
and close the lens of a camera. Before | 
had sorted out my impressions, a man came 
swinging down the piazza toward thestricken 
woman with a casual ‘‘ Hello, dear,” on his 
lips. While it hadn’t occurred to me that I 
had seen the woman before, I recognized 
him easily enough. It was Adamson. He 
didn’t notice that anything was wrong; he 
didn’t notice her at all; he was good-tem- 
pered and confident, and from him radiated 
an air of success and prosperity which had 
been foreshadowed by his bearing in the 
earlier days. In a moment I had sprung 
forward to greet them, instinct telling me 
that any diversion would be a relief from 
her anguish. She held me in her arms and 
kissed me tenderly, very glad to see me, as 
though I were some little fragment of her 
own youth returned to her. She proclaimed 
she would have known me anywhere—I 
had the same head, only perched on a bigger 
body, and longer legs. I told them both 
they hadn’t changed at all. 

Sarah seemed to be comforted by this 
vord of mine. “I’m not looking very well 
now,” she told me. “I haven’t been very 
well since my last baby was born.”’ There 
had been one baby before I left, and now 
there were two others, and the youngest, 
six. This was the first of the series of little 
pathetic lies she told me, trying to hide her 
heart and what the condition of her life 
was. Adamson, in the literal sense of the 
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Sarah sat there like something infinitely old and infinitely broken—it seemed as though she was the embodi~ 


ment of the broken heart of woman. 


At last she said, ** Go, it’s late.” 


So I left her, 


and the sound of her suppressed sobbing followed me 


word, had no use for his wife whatever; he 
wanted life, and enjoyed the companionship 
of men; he liked dancing, he was enjoying 
the holiday, and while he tried his best to 
be kind to her, it was perfectly evident that 
he enjoyed himself far better when she was 
not with him. 

He was kind, as I said, and good, too. 
Sometimes I think Sarah might have suf- 
fered less if there had been some “other 
woman,” though that seems a strange thing 
to say. But if you lose your husband 
through another woman there is always the 
thought that perhaps he will come back to 
you: you can comfort yourself with a num- 
ber of theories, or you may get angry. 
Sarah’s case is the commonest in the world, 


the case of a woman who has her husband, 
and who yet has lost him. 

She had nothing with which to reproach 
him. He was one of those men who can say 
with truth ‘I give her everything in the 
world she wants,” meaning thereby, all 
the tangible things of life. He was without 
vices. His only fault was a too-ready im- 
patience, a too great emphasis on that 
patronizing quality of which my relatives 
had spoken so long before. For him life 
was full, and if his emotional life was not 
very rich, he made it up with friends, with 
work, with his own life, in short. He liked 
new people, too, and took an innocent van- 
ity in the popularity which his good looks 
and easy laughter gave him. 
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But as for Sarah, she had poured out her 
youth, and her vitality, and all her interest 
in life for Adamson and for the children, 
and there was nothing he wanted less than 
this outpouring. Life has very few purga- 
tories that are darker or more devastating 
to live in than the constant refusal of the 
beloved to accept the gift of oneself. 

That was why life had changed to Sarah. 
From being a series of acts full of meaning, 
small acts performed in the same joyful 
spirit of devotion in which the truly re- 
ligious live and draw breath for the glory 
of God, it had changed to a life where no act 
had any meaning. There were, of course, 
the children, but their affection was not 
enough for her. Only the two oldest were 
with them, for Sarah was “run down,” or 
at least that was what the doctors called 
her malady. Starved, was what she really 
was. Adamson’s love alone could have 
saved her soul alive, and love was just what 
he did not have to give her. 

Starvation changes the nature of all 
things. Under starvation gentle animals 
become ferocious, shy things become bold, 
and simple things, crafty and cunning. In 
the end the strong become weak, and finally, 
weak and strong alike die. 

Under the stress of her spiritual starva- 
tion, Sarah had altered. Life and its inter- 
ests had diminished to one thing, and that 
was, how to get the food her heart needed. 
The words that she had heard the woman 
speak had aroused in her a panic for fear 
she would never get it, and that was how I 
witnessed the curious and terrible game of 
blind-man’s-buff that went on between 
them. You might say that Sarah stalked 
Adamson and Adamson evaded her with 
almost the unconsciousness of an animal. 
First, she tried the little superficial things, 
like a new dress, to make him notice her. 
She called me in to help her, and as I 
hooked it up and patted it into place, it 
seemed to me I saw a whole army of women 
uselessly dressing themselves, sometimes 
making themselves fair and _ beautiful, 
sometimes accentuating their age, and all 
ef it making no difference, since they were 
dressing themselves for sightless eyes, as 
was Sarah. 

I could imagine her waiting for his ap- 
proval, for some little sign that he noticed 
her. God knows, when such women do 
these things, it is not flattery they want; 
they do it in the same spirit that a neglected 
dog tries to call attention to himself. I 


could imagine her finally making him 
notice her, asking him, how did he like her 
new dress, and his deadly and indifferent 
kindness as he answered absently, “Oh, 
very pretty, very nice, my dear.” And 
then her feeling of total defeat, the desire for 
darkness, and for tears. 

But with such trivial wounds of the spirit 
one must carry one’s head high. A man 
has to be very much in love indeed not to 
be alienated and bored by tears on occa- 
sions like this, but when a man is very much 
in love indeed, occasions like this do not arise. 

I think the words that she had overheard 
must have effected some curious change in 
Sarah. I think they crystallized the situa- 
tion for her. They aroused in her a deep 
need of reassurance. She wanted to prove 
to herself and to the world that she was 
Adamson’s wife, and not just somebody he 
had happened to marry a long time ago. 


She planned three or four different little: 


excursions with him alone, or with other 
people, and each time he evaded her. She 
was always pursuing him, gently, yet 
tensely and remorselessly, and he was al- 
ways slipping through her fingers. 

One afternoon, I remember, she planned a 
walk, and put in the party one or two people 
he liked. I was standing talking with 
Adamson when she came up and put the 
proposition to him. I saw a swift look of 
relief cross his face. He was glad to have 
her provided for of an afternoon. 

“T am sorry I cannot go,” he said, “but 
I am going sailing at four with Lorimer.” 

“Oh!” she cried eagerly, ‘‘can’t I go, 
too? We can take our walk early, or per- 
haps I could get out of it. There is nothing 
formal about it.” 

“T’ll fix it for another time,” he said, with 
a curious little air of evasiveness; ‘‘there 
are no women going this afternoon, and so, 
you see—”’ 

She did see, just as she always saw. A 
woman does not need to be clairvoyant to 
know when the beloved really wants her and 
is regretful that she cannot come, and when 
he is deeply relieved. 

We went out on our walk, Sarah absent- 
minded, as she so often had been, when I 
was a little girl and she was waiting for 
Adamson’s return. Then when we came 
home, she sat down to watch the incoming 
boats. When Lorimer’s boat came in the 
men got out, and with them one of the 
wives, a young, pretty creature in a saucy 
sailor frock. 








them seized me. 


Sarah saw her and had a short struggle 
vith herself. Her common sense told her 
to stay where she was, but every fiber in her 
body urged her to go down to meet her hus- 
band. She could not help herself, and as I 
saw her go I contrasted her manner now 
with the onrushing Sarah of long ago. I 
saw her greet him and draw him aside, and 
I knew that what was in her heart had had 
to find expression. I knew she had said, 
‘But other women did go,” and I knew by 
his half-impatient, half-deprecating manner 
that he was saying: “But I didn’t know 
she was going, my dear. She hopped in at 
the last moment.” 

She was hanging on his arm, and he was 
arguing with her with restrained impa- 
tience. She had evidently let drop some 


incautious remark, and through it had won 
an empty victory, since for the next few 
days he stayed more with her. He was rest- 
less and listless at once, forever tugging, it 
seemed, at an invisible leash that held him; 
and she suffered as a woman must suffer 
whose thought for days had been, “If he 





As I watched them together, and saw her ineffectual attempt to interest him, a deep pity for both of 
I saw that forever and ever there must be this strife between them 





could only be more with me, I could make 
him care again,’ and finds that once she 
has her desire she is worse off than before, 
since she has the letter of the dream ful- 
filled but none of its inner significance. 

As I watched them together and saw her 
ineffectual attempts to interest him, now 
playing cards, now reading, or taking a 
walk together, a deep pity for both of them 
seized me, and I saw that forever and ever 
there must be this strife between them, his 
indifference and need of outside things, 
against her gnawing need of him. 

Life might have jogged itself on in this 


gray monotony except that one day Sarah 


swam out too far. I watched her, swimming 
along listlessly, quite a distance from the 
other bathers. Then all of a sudden I saw 
a hand go up in the air, waggling helplessly 
above the surface of the water. Nothing 
was less spectacular than the way she almost 
drowned, and the way that she was saved. 
The tragedy and the drama of it did not lie 
to me in the danger she had run. Adamson 
went for her so quickly that there was not 
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any doubt that her life hung in the balance. 
The drama Jay in the look that she gave him 
when she opened her eyes and found him 
bending over her with deep solicitude. It 
was as if she had gone through the bitter 
waters of death to find herself in some long 
wished-for paradise. All the hunger and 
thirst in the world were in her look. He 
leaned over her, calling her little affection- 
ate names that, perhaps, she had not heard 
for years, telling her not to be afraid, telling 
her that he was looking after her. 

I saw them going around together during 
the next few days; she was hanging on his 
arm with a look of ineffable peace upon her 
face. During that week she seemed to come 
back to life. People noticed it. “One 
would think that being almost drowned had 
done her good,” they said. Happiness shone 
through her, like light through glass. 

Then one day the moment came when 
his shield of kindly indifference broke. We 
had gone on a picnic, and Adamson and I, 
and one or two others, had wandered away 
from the rest. Adamson threw himself 
down on the grass, like a weary man, and I 
idled off a little distance. Then through 
the trees came Sarah, and sat down beside 
him. He sprang to his feet, said something, 
and walkedaway. Sarah sat there and pres- 
ently beckoned tome. WhenI came she put 
her hand out, and I laid mine in it and so we 
sat in silence. Then she spoke, her words 
dripping out slowly from a depth of grief that 
left no place for tears. She looked at me 
while she talked, with the expression of a hurt 
animal which asks why it should suffer so. 

“What is there wrong with me?” she 
began, the words torn from the very depths 
of her. “Why should he not care for me? 
I’m not different from other women, am I? 
He shouldn’t hate me, should he, because 
I’ve aged more than he? I have had chil- 
dren. Sometimes there are days when I feel 
repulsive to myself, days like this. Do you 
know what he said when I sat down here? 
His face darkened at the sight of me, and he 
said, ‘I wish you wouldn’t aiways tag after 
me, Sarah.’ What is wrong with me?”’ 

What could I tell her? What was wrong 
with her couldn’t be altered: I could only 
comfort and pet her, humor her. I told her 
she was too sensitive, scolded her for mind- 
ing such little things. 

‘He must care a little, don’t you think?” 
she said. ‘He never looks at other women 
really, you know.” I could do nothing but 
agree with her. 


“T have become so deep a part of his life,” 
she went on, “that he does not know how 
much Iaminit. He is only just a little im- 
patient, and I am foolish. I am like the air 
he breathes,” was the conclusion she came to. 
“Don’t think I would stay if I thought he did 
not want me; that would not be decent.’’ 

But I knew, and in the depths of her she 
did too, that she was to him only a neces- 
sary encumbrance to life, and that he was 
happy in spite of her, never because of her. 

“T have always lived for him,” she went 
on with a little air of pride. There one had 
it! She had lived for him, and very few men 
could have stood their wives living for them 
as well as Robert Adamson had stood it. 
I was glad when it was time for me to leave, 
for more and more I had to walk around the 
dreary treadmill of Sarah’s thoughts and 
her contemplation of her life. I could not 
bear watching her go through her cycle of 
alternate hope and despair. I did not want 
to see the slow process by which she would 
join irrevocably the hundreds and thousands 
of women who make themselves no place 
in the world, but busy themselves in mean- 
ingless activities, and sit and wait for some 
little sign of affection from their husbands, 
for the careless visits of their children. 
There are those in this band of women who 
are faded and hopeless; there are those who 
are apologetic for being alive; there are 
those who still demand clamorously of life 
more life, although they themselves have 
nothing left to give to life. 

For there you have the answer to Sarah’s 
tragedy: she had nothing left to give. In 
the beginning she gave splendidly to life, 
but she took nothing from life. She de- 
spoiled herself of everything, even of her 
own personality, to serve those whom she 
loved. She gave up her days to service, but 
it is spiritual service that counts with older 
children and with man. She expected 
others to feed her, and this in life does not 
happen: for ever and ever one must feed 
oneself and replenish one’s own forces. 
These spiritual laws are as inevitable and 
as cruel as the laws of nature, and that is 
why Sarah Adamson now has no place in 
the world, and why, at a moment of her life 
when men are in the fullness of their pow- 
ers, She who was so radiant, so.instinct with 
life when I first knew her, is a failure to-day, 
something that “was.” This is the reason 
why she ‘has no deeper place in the life of 
her children. To have a place in anyone’s 
life one must be something oneself. 
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Saturday’s Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.” 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,” “The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” ‘‘ Mothering Cecelia,” ete. 





Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


ECEMBER was unusually cold 
and bleak that year, and after 
the holidays came six long weeks 
during which there were but a few 

glimpses of watery sunlight, between long 
intervals of fogs and rains. Day after day 
broke dark and stormy; day after day the 
office-going crowds jostled each other under 
wet umbrellas, or, shivering in wet shoes 
and damp outer garments, packed the 
street-cars. 

Mrs. Lancaster’s home, like all its type, 
had no furnace, and moisture and cold 
seemed to penetrate it, and linger therein. 
Wind howled past the dark windows; rain 
dripped from the cornice above the front 
door; the acrid odor of drying woolens and 
wet rubber coats permeated the halls. 

Susan was at home again, in the old atmos- 
phere of shabbiness and poverty; nothing 
was changed, except that now her youth 
was gone, and her heart broken, and her 
life wrecked beyond all repairing. Of the 
great world toward which she had sent so 
many hopeful and wistful and fascinated 
glances, a few years ago, she now stood in 
fear. It was a cruel world, cold and big 
and selfish; it had torn her heart out of her, 
and cast her aside like a dry husk. She 
could not keep far enough away from it to 
satisfy herself in future; she prayed only for 
obscurity and solitude for the rest of her 
difficult life. 

She had been helped through the first 
dreadful days that had followed the sail- 
ing of the Nippon Maru by a terrified in- 
stinct of self-protection. Having failed so 
signally in this venture, her only possible 
course was concealment. Mary Lord did 
not guess—Mrs. Saunders did not guess— 
Auntie did not guess! Susan spent every 





waking hour, and many of the hours when 
she was supposedly asleep, in agonized 
search for some unguarded move by which 
she might be betrayed. 





A week went by, two weeks—life re- 
sumed its old aspect outwardly. No news- 
paper had any sensational revelation to 
make in connection with the news of the 
Nippon Marw’s peaceful arrival in Hon- 
olulu harbor, and the reception given there 
for the eminent New York novelist. No- 
body spoke to Susan of Bocqueraz; her 
heart began to resume its natural beat. 
And with ebbing terror it was as if the full 
misery of her heart was revealed. 

She had severed her connections with the 
Saunders family, she told her aunt quietly, 
and steeled herself for the scene that fol- 
lowed, which was more painful even than 
she had feared. Mrs. Lancaster felt in- 
dignantly that an injustice had been done 
Susan, was not at all sure that she herself 


‘would not call upon Miss Saunders and de- 


mand a full explanation. Susan com- 
batted this idea with surprising energy; 
she was very silent and unresponsive in 
these days, but at this suggestion she be- 
came suddenly her old vigorous self. 

“T don’t understand you lately, Sue,” 
her aunt said disapprovingly, after this 
outburst. ‘“‘You don’t act like yourself 
at all! Sometimes you almost make Auntie 
think that you’ve got something on your 
mind.” 

Something on her mind! Susan could 
have given a mad laugh at the suggestion. 
Madness seemed very near sometimes, be- 
tween the anguished aching of her heart, 
and the chaos of shame and grief and im- 
potent rebellion that possessed her soul. 
In her most sanguine moments she could 
dream that Stephen had had news in Hon- 
olulu—his wife was dead, he had hurried 
home, he would presently come back to 
San Francisco, and claim her promise. But 
for the most part she did not deceive her- 
self; her friendship with Stephen Boc- 
queraz was over. It had gone out of her 
life as suddenly as it had come. 
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“Oh, my God, what shall I do?” she 
would whisper, dizzy with pain, stopping 
short over her sewing, or standing still in 
the street, when the blinding rush of recol- 
lection came. And many a night she lay 
wakeful beside Mary Lou, her hands 
locked tight over her fast-beating heart, her 
lips framing again the hopeless, desperate, 
little prayer, “Oh, God, what shall I do!” 

No avenue of thought led to comfort, 


there was no comfort anywhere. Susan 
grew sick of her own thoughts. Chief 


among them was the conviction of failure; 
she had tried to be good and failed. 

Shame rose like a tide. She could not 
stem it; she could not even recall the ar- 
guments that had influenced her so readily 
a few months ago, much less be consoled 
by them. Over and over again the horri- 
fying fact sprang from her lulled reveries; 
at heart, though never in act, she was that 
terrible, half-understood thing of which 
all good women stood in virtuous fear. 

Susan rallied to the charge as well as she 
could. She had been blinded and confused 
by her experience in a world where every 
commandment was lightly broken, where 
all sacred matters were regarded as jokes. 

But the stain remained; it rose fresh and 
dreadful through her covering excuses. 

Finally she wrote Ella a gay, unconcerned 
note, veiling with nonsense her willingness 
to resume the old relationship. The an- 
swer cut her to the quick. Ella had dashed 
off only a few lines of crisp news; Mary 
Peacock was with them now, they were all 
crazy about her. If Susan wanted a po- 
sition, why didn’t she apply to Madame 
Vera? Ella had heard her say that she 
needed girls. And she was sincerely Su- 
san’s, Ella Cornwallis Saunders. 

She cried a great deal in these days, be- 
came nervous and sensitive and morbid. 
She moped about the house, restless and 
excited, unwilling to do anything that would 
take her away from the house when the 
postman arrived, reading the steamship 
news in every morning’s paper. 

Yet, curiously enough, she never ac- 
cepted this experience as similar to what 
poor Mary Lou had undergone so many 
years ago—this was only a passing episode. 
Presently she would get herself in hand 
again and astonish them with some achieve- 
ment brilliant enough to sweep these dark 
days from every one’s memory. 

She awaited her hour, impatiently at 
first, later with a sort of resentful calm. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


A Confession 


Susan’s return home, however it affected 
them financially, was a real delight to her 
aunt and Mary Lou. The cousins roomed 
together, were together all day long. But 
they gave her no cause to feel herself a fail- 
ure. They thought Susan unusually clever 
and gifted, and, if her list of actual achieve- 
ments was small, there seemed to be no 
limit to the things that she could do. 

“How do you do it, you clever monkey?” 
said Auntie, watching over Susan’s shoulder 
the girl’s quick fingers, as Susan colored 
Easter cards, or drew clever sketches of 
Georgie’s babies, or scribbled a jingle for 
a letter to amuse Virginia. And when 
Susan imitated Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
Paula, or Mrs. Fiske as Becky Sharp, even 
William had to admit that she was quite 
clever enough to be a professional enter- 
tainer. 

“But I wish I had one definite, big gift, 
Billy,” said Susan, on a July afternoon, 
when she and Mr. Oliver were on the ferry- 
boat, going to Sausalito. It was a Sunday, 
and Susan thought that Billy looked par- 
ticularly well today, felt indeed, with some 
discomfort, that he was better groomed and 
better dressed than she was, and that there 
was in him some new and baffling quality, 
some reserve that she could not command. 
His quick, friendly smile did not hide the 
fact that his attention was not all hers; he 
seemed pleasantly absorbed in his own 
thoughts. Susan gave his clean-shaven, 
clear-skinned face many a half-questioning 
look as she sat beside him on the boat. 
He was more polite, more gentle, more 
kind than she remembered him—what was 
missing, what was wrong today? 

It came to her suddenly, half astonished 
and half angry, that he was no longer in- 
terested in her. Billy had outgrown her; 
he had left her behind. He did not give 
her his confidence today, or ask her advice. 
He scowled now and then, as if some under- 
current of her chatter vaguely disturbed him, 
but offered no comment. Susan felt, with 
a little, sick pressure at her heart, that 
somehow she had lost an old friend! 

He was stretched out comfortably, his 
long legs crossed before him, his hands 
thrust deep in his trousers pockets, and his 
half-shut, handsome eyes fixed on the rush- 
ing strip of green water that was visible 
between the painted ropes of the deck-rail. 
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Susan sat staring dully ahead of her, into the dark water from which the fog was slowly lifting. 
Finally came dawn, and with it the birth of a new resolution in her heart. 





“There is 


still some work that I can do,” she thought; “the question is, to find it!" 


“ 


And what are your own plans, Sue?” 
he presently asked unsmilingly. 

Susan was chilled by the half-weary 
tone. ‘Well, I’m really just resting and 
helping Auntie, now,” she said cheerfully. 
“But in the fall—” she made a bold appeal 
to his interest—“‘in the fall I think I shall 
go to New York?” 

“New York?” he echoed. ‘‘ What for?” 
“Oh, anything!” Susan answered con- 
fidently.: “‘There are a hundred chances 
there to every one here,” she went on, 
readily, “institutions and magazines and 
newspapers and _ theatrical agencies — 
Californians always do well in New 
York!” 

“Oh, darn everything!” Billy said, under 
his breath. Susan eyed him questioningly, 
but he did not look at her again, or explain 
the exclamation. 





The always-warm and welcoming Car- 
rolls surrounded them joyfully, Susan was 
kissed by everybody, and Billy had one 
motherly kiss in the unusual excitement of 
the occasion. 

For there was great news. Susan had it 
from all of them at once; found herself with 
her arms linked about the radiant Jose- 
phine while she said incredulously: 

“Oh, you’re not! Oh, Jo, I’m so glad! 
Who is it—and tell me all about it—and 
where’s his picture—” 

In wild confusion they all straggled out 
to the lawn, and Susan sat down with 
Betsy at her feet, Anna sitting on one arm 
of her low chair, and Josephine kneeling, 
with her hands still in Susan’s. 

He was Mr. Stewart Throckmorton, and 
Josephine and his mother and sister had 
gone up to Yale for his graduation, and 
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“it”? had been instantaneous. “‘We knew 
that very day,’’ said Josephine, with a 
lovely awe in her eyes, “but we didn’t say 
anything to Mrs. Throckmorton or Ethel 
until later.” 

It was all wonderful, everybody beamed 
over it. Josephine already wore her ring, 
but no announcement was to be made until 
after a trip she would make with the Throck- 
mortons to Yellowstone Park in September. 
Then the gallant and fortunate and hand- 
some Stewart would come to California, 
and the wedding would be in October. 


Susan could speak of nothing but Jose- 
phine’s happiness for a while, when she and 
Billy were on the boat. They had the 
dark, upper deck almost to themselves; 
lights twinkled everywhere about them, on 
the black waters of the bay. There was 
no moon. She presently managed a deli- 
cately tentative touch upon his own feeling 
in the matter. He—he was glad, wasn’t 
he? He hadn’t been seriously hurt? 

Billy, catching her drift, laughed out 
joyously. 

“‘That’s so—I was crazy about her once, 
wasn’t I?” Billy asked, smilingly reminis- 
cent. “But I like Anna better now. 
Only I’ve sort of thought sometimes that 
Anna has a crush on some one—Peter Cole- 
man, maybe.” 

“No, not on him,” Susan _ hesitated. 
“There’s a doctor at the hospital, but he’s 
awfully rich and important—” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Oh.” Billy withdrew. “And you— 
are you still crazy about that mutt?” he 
asked. 

“About Peter? I’ve not seen him for 
months. But I don’t see why you call him 
a mutt!” 

“Say, did you ever know that he made a 
pretty good thing out of Mrs. Carroll’s 
window-washer?” Billy asked  confiden- 
tially, leaning toward her in the dark. 

“He paid her five hundred dollars for it!”’ 
Susan flashed back. ‘“ Did you know that?” 

“Sure I knew that,” Billy said. 

“Well—well, did he make more than 
that?” Susan asked. 

“He sold it to the Wakefield Hardware 
people for twenty-five thousand dollars,” 
Billy announced. 

“For what?” 

“For twenty-five thousand,” he repeated. 
“They’re going to put them into lots of 


new apartments. The National Duplex, 
they call it. Yep, it’s a big thing, I guess.” 

“Bill, you mean twenty-five hundred!” 

“Twenty-five thousand, I tell you!” 

Susan kept a moment’s shocked silence. 
“T’ll never speak to Peter Coleman again!” 
she declared, outraged. 

“You'll have to cut out a good many of 
your friends in the Saunders set if you want 
to be consistent,” Billy said. ‘‘This doesn’t 
seem to me half as bad as some others! 
What I think is rotten is keeping hundreds 
of acres of land idle, for years and years, or 
shutting poor, little, restless kids up in 
factories, or paying factory girls less than 
they can live on. Society’s built right on 
that sort of thing, Sue. Bocqueraz told 
me, that night, that in New York you'll 
see nice-looking maids, nice-looking chaut- 
feurs, and magnificent cars, any afternoon, 
airing the dogs in the park,”’ said Billy. 

The name silenced Susan; she felt her 
breath come short. 

“He was a dandy fellow,” mused Billy, 
not noticing. ‘‘Didn’t you like him?” 

“Like him!” burst from Susan’s over- 
charged heart. An amazed question or 
two from Billy brought the whole story out. 
The hour, the darkness, the effect of Jose- 
phine’s protected happiness, and above all, 
the desire to hold him, to awaken his in- 
terest, combined to break down her guard. 

She told him everything, passionately 
and swiftly, dwelling only upon the swift 
rush of events that had confused her sense 
of right and wrong, and upon the writer’s 
unparalleled devotion. 

Billy, genuinely shocked at her share of 
the affair, was not inclined to take Boc- 
queraz’s protestations very seriously. Su- 
san found herself in the odious and unfore- 
seen position of defending Stephen Boc- 
queraz’s intentions. 

“What a dirty rotter he must be, when he 
seemed such a prince!” was William’s sum- 
mary. “Pretty tough on you, Sue,” he 
added, with fraternal kindly contempt. 
“Of course you would take him seriously, 
and believe every word! A man like that 
knows just how to go about it—and Lord, 
you came pretty near getting in deep!”’ 

Susan’s face burned, and she bit her lip 
in the darkness. It was unbearable that 
Billy should think Bocqueraz less in earn- 
est than she had been, should imagine her 
so easily won! She wished heartily that 
she had not mentioned the affair. 

“He probably does that everywhere. he 














goes,” said Billy, thoughtfully. ‘You had 
a pretty narrow escape, Sue, and I’ll bet 
he thought he got out of it pretty well, too! 
After the thing had once started, he prob- 
ably began to realize that you are a lot 
more decent than most, and you may bet 
he felt pretty rotten about it—”’ 

“Do you mean to say that he didn’t 
mean to—” began Susan hotly, stung even 
beyond anger by outraged pride. But, as 
the enormity of her question smote her 
suddenly, she stopped short, with a sen- 
sation almost of nausea. 

‘Marry you?” Billy finished it for her. 
“T don’t know—probably he would. Lord, 
Lord, what a skunk!” And Billy got up 
with a short breath, as if he were suffocating, 
and began to walk up and down across the 
broad dark deck. 

Susan felt bitter remorse and shame 
sweep her like a flame as he left her. She 
felt, sitting there alone in the darkness, as 
if she would die of the bitterness of knowing 
herself at last. In beginning her confidence 
she had been warmed by the thought of the 
amazing and romantic quality of her news; 
she had thought that Bocqueraz’s admira- 
tion would seem a great thing in Billy’s 
eyes. Now she felt sick and cold and 
ashamed; the glamour fell, once and for 
all, from what she had done, and, as one 
hideous memory after another roared in 
her ears, Susan felt as if her thoughts 
would drive her mad. 

Billy came suddenly back to his seat be- 
side her, and laid his hand over hers. She 
knew that he was trying to comfort her. 

‘Never you mind, Sue,” he said, “‘it’s 
not your fault that there are men rotten 
enough to take advantage of a girl like you. 
You’re easy, Susan; you’re too darned easy, 
you poor kid. But thank God, you got out 
in time. It would have killed your aunt,” 
said Billy, with a little shudder, “and I— 
You’re like my own sister, Sue, and I never 
saw it coming! I thought you were wise 
to dope like that—”’ 

‘Wise to dope like that!” Susan could 
have burst into frantic tears; she would 
gladly have felt the boat sinking—sinking 
to hide her shame and his contempt for 
her under the friendly, quiet water. 

Later, she found herself in her room, 
talking to the aroused Mary Lou. She 


found herself in bed, her heart beating fast, 
her eyes wide and bright. 

The hours went by, still she lay wakeful 
and sick at heart. 


She turned and tossed, 
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sighed, buried her face in her pillow, turned 


and tossed again. Shame shook her, wor- 
ried her in dreams, agonized her when she 
was awake. She felt as if she would lose 
her mind in the endless hours of this ter- 
rible night. 

There was a little hint of dawn in the 
sky when she crept warily over Mary Lou’s 
slumbering form. 

“Ha! What is it?” asked Mary Lou. 

“It’s early—I’m going out—my head 
aches!”’ Susan said. Mary Lou sank back 
gratefully, and Susan dressed in the dim 
light. She crept down-stairs, and went 
noiselessly out into the chilly street. 

Her skin felt dry and hot. She took an 
early car for North Beach, sat mute and 
chilled on the dummy until she reached 
the terminal, and walked blindly down to 
the water. Little waves shifted wet peb- 
bles on the shore; a cool wind sighed high 
above her. 

Susan found a sheltered niche among 
piies of lumber—and sat staring dully 
ahead of her. The water was dark, but the 
fog was slowly lifting, to show barges at 
anchor, and empty rowboats rocking by 
the pier. The tide was low; piles closely 
covered with shining black barnacles rose 
lank from the water; odorous webs of green 
seaweed draped the wooden cross-bars and 
rusty iron cleats of the dock. 

Susan remembered the beaches she had 
known in her childhood, when, a small, 
skipping person, she had run ahead of her 
father and mother, wet her shoes in the 
sinking, watery sand, and curved away 
from the path of the waves in obedience to 
her mother’s voice. She remembered 
walks home beside the roaring water, with 
the wind whistling in her ears, the sunset 
full in her eyes, her tired little arms hooked 
in the arms of the parents who shouted and 
laughed at each other over the noisy ele- 
ments. 

“My good, dear, hungry, little, tired 
Mouse!”’ her mother had called her, in the 
blissful hour of supper and warmth and 
peace that followed. 

Her mother had always been good—her 
father good. Every one was good—even 
impractical, absurd Mary Lou, and homely 
Lydia Lord, and little Miss Sherman at the 
office, with her cold red hands, and her 
hungry eyes—every one was good, except 
Susan. 

Dawn came, and sunrise. Susan felt the 
sun’s grateful warmth on her shoulders, and, 
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watching the daily miracle of birth, felt 
vaguely some corresponding process stir her 
own heart. Nature cherishes no yester- 
days; the work of rebuilding and replenish- 
ing goes serenely on. 

“There is still some work that I may do 
in this world; there is a place somewhere 
for me,” thought Susan, walking home, 
hungry and weary. “Now the question is 
to find them!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
In the Midst of Life 


One afternoon in mid-November the 
telephone rang, and Susan went to answer 
it, while Mary Lou, who had for some 
minutes been loosening her collar and belt 
preparatory to changing for the street, 
trailed slowly up-stairs, holding her gar- 
ments together. 

Susan long remembered the hour. Out- 
side was a bright, warm winter day; babies 
were being wheeled about in the sunshine; 
and children, just out of school, were shout- 
ing and running in the street. From where 
Susan sat at the telephone she could see a 
bright angle of sunshine falling through the 
hall window upon the faded carpet of the 
rear entry, and could hear Mrs. Cortel- 
you’s cherished canary, Bobby, bursting 
his throat in a cascade of song up-stairs. 
The canary was still singing when she hung 
up the receiver, two minutes later—the 
sound drove through her temples like a 
knife, and the placid sunshine in the entry 
seemed suddenly brazen and harsh. 

Susan went up-stairs and into Mary Lou’s 
room. 

“Mary Lou—”’ she began. 

“Why, what is it?” said Mary Lou, 
catching her arm, for Susan was very white, 
and she was staring at her cousin with wide 
eyes and parted lips. 

“It was Billy,” Susan answered. “Jo- 
sephine Carroll’s dead.” 

“What!” Mary Lou said sharply. 

“That’s what he said,’ Susan repeated 
dully. “There was an accident—at Yel- 
lowstone—they were going to meet poor 
Stewart—and when he got in—they had to 
tell him—poor fellow! Ethel Throckmor- 





~ ton’s arm was broken, and Jo never moved 


—Phil has taken Mrs. Carroll on today— 
Billy just saw them off!” Susan sat down 
at the bureau, and rested her head in her 
arms. “I can’t believe it!’’ she said, under 
her breath. ‘I simply cannot believe it!” 


“Josephine Carroll killed! Why—it’s 
the most awful thing I ever heard!” Mary 
Lou exclaimed. Her horror quieted Susan. 

“Billy didn’t know anything more than 
that,” Susan said, beginning hastily to 
change her dress. “I'll go straight over 
there, I guess. He said they only had a 
wire, but that one of the afternoon papers 
has a short account. My goodness—good- 
ness—goodness—when they were all so 
happy! And Jo always the gayest of them 
all—it doesn’t seem possible!” 

Still dazed, she crossed the bay in the 
pleasant afternoon sunlight, and went up 
to the house. Anna was already there, 
and the four spent a quiet, sad evening to- 
gether. No details had reached them; 
the full force of the blow was not yet felt. 
When Anna had to go away the next day, 
Susan stayed; she and Betsy got the house 
ready for the mother’s home-coming, put 
away Josephine’s dresses, her tennis-racket, 
her music— 

“Tt’s not right!’’ sobbed the rebellious 
little sister. “‘She was the best of us all— 
and we’ve had so much to bear! It isn’t 
fair!” 

“Tt’s all wrong,” Susan said, heavily. 

Mrs. Carroll, brave and steady, if very 
tired, came home on the third day, and 
with her coming the atmosphere of the 
whole house changed. Anna had come 
back again; the sorrowing girls drew close 
about their mother, and Susan felt that she 
was not needed. 

“Mrs. Carroll is the most wonderful 
woman in the world!” she said to Billy, 
going home after the funeral. 

“Yes,”’ Billy answered frowningly. 
“She’s too darn wonderful! She can’t 
keep this up!” 


CHAPTER XXV 
The Home Circle Breaks Up 


Georgie and Joe came to Mrs. Lancaster’s 
house for an afternoon visit on Thanks- 
giving Day, arriving in mid-afternoon with 
the two babies, and taking Myra and Helen 
home again before the day grew too cold. 
Virginia arrived, using her own eyes for 
the first time in years, and the sisters and 
their mother cried together over the miracle 
of the cure. Alfie and Freda came. Freda 
very prettily presented her mother-in-law, 
whose birthday chanced to fall on the day, 
with a bureau scarf. Alfred, urged, Susan 
had no doubt, by his wife, gave his mother 
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They were all gathered in the dreary parlor for a family council. There was no will to read, but 
Billy had papers and figures and facts. “Now, about you girls,” he said. “Sue feels that you 
might make a good thing of it if you stay here.” “Well, Billy—well, Ferd, stammered 
Mary Lou, blushing. Ferd Eastmann put his arm about her. “You're going to be mar- 
ried!" gasped Susan. “We are married, good people!” exclaimed Ferd buoyantly 


ten dollars, and asked her with a grin to 
buy herself some flowers. Virginia had 
a lace collar for Ma, and the white-coated 
O’Connor babies, with much pushing and 
urging, bashfully gave dear Grandma a 
tissue-wrapped bundle that proved to be a 
silk gown. Mary Lou unexpectedly brought 
down from her room a box containing six 
heavy silver tea-spoons. 

Where Mary Lou ever got the money to 
buy this gift was rather a mystery to every 
one except Susan, who had chanced to see 


the farewells that took place between her 
oldest cousin and Mr. Ferd Eastmann, 
when the gentleman, who had been making 
a ten-days’ visit to the city, left a day or 
two earlier for Virginia City. 

“Pretty soon after his wife’s death?” 
Susan had accused Mary Lou, vivaciously. 

“Ferd has often kissed me—like a 
brother—” stammered Mary Lou, coloring 
painfully, and with tears in her kind eyes. 
And, to Susan’s amazement, her aunt, evi- 
dently informed of the event by Mary Lou, 
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had asked her not to tease her cousin about 
Ferd. Susan felt certain that the spoons 
were from Ferd. 

She took great pains to make the holi- 
day dinner unusually festive, decorated the 
table, and put on her prettiest evening 
gown. There were very few boarders left 
in the house on this day, and the group that 
gathered about the big turkey was like one 
large family. Billy carved, and Susan, with 
two paper candle-shades pinned above her 
ears, like enormous rosettes, was more like 
her old, silly, merry self than these people 
who loved her had seen her for years. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when Mrs. 
Lancaster, pushing back her chair, turned 
to Susan a strangely flushed and swollen 
face, and said thickly: 

“ Air—I think I must—air!”’ 

She went out of the dining-room, and 
they heard her open the street door, in the 
hall. A moment later Virginia said, ‘‘Ma- 
ma!” in so sharp a tone that the others 
were instantly silenced, and vaguely 
alarmed. 

“Hush!” said Virginia, ‘I thought Ma- 
ma called!” Susan, after a half-minute 
of nervous silence, suddenly jumped up and 
ran after her aunt. 

She never forgot the dark hall, and the 
sensation when her foot struck something 
soft and inert that lay in the doorway. 
Susan gave a great cry of fright as she knelt 
down, and discovered it to be her aunt. 

Confusion followed. There was a great 
uprising of voices in the dining-room; 
chairs grated on the floor. Some one 
lighted the hall gas, and Susan found a 
cozen hands ready to help her raise Mrs. 
Lancaster from the floor. 

“She’s just fainted!” Susan said, but al- 
ready with a premonition that it was no 
mere faint. 

“We'd better have a doctor, though,” she 
heard Billy say, as they carried her aunt in 
to the dining-room couch. Mrs. Lancaster’s 
breath was coming short and heavy; her 
eyes were shut, her face dark with blood. 

“Oh, she’s very sick—she’s very sick!” 
Susan whispered, with white lips, to Billy, 
who was at the telephone. 

The doctor was presently among them, 
dragged, Susan thought, from his own dinner. 
He helped Billy carry the now unconscious 
woman up-stairs, and gave Susan brisk 
orders. 

“There has undoubtedly been a slight 
stroke,”’ said he. 


“Oh doctor!” sobbed Mary Lou, “will 
she get well?” 

“T don’t anticipate any immediate 
change,” said the doctor to Susan, after a 
dispassionate look at Mary Lou, ‘“‘and I 
think you had better have a nurse.” 


Susan stepped into her new rdéle with 
characteristic vigor. She was too much 
absorbed in it to be very sorry that her 
aunt was dead. Everybody praised her, 
and a hundred times a day her cousins said 
truthfully that they could not see how these 
dreadful days would bave been endurable 
at all without Susan. Susan could sit up 
all night, and yet be ready brightly to dis- 
pense hot coffee at seven o’ciock, could 
send telegrams, could talk to the men from 
Simpson and Wright’s, could go down-town 
with Billy to select plain black hats and 
simple mourning, could meet callers, could 
answer the telephone, could return a re- 
assuring “That’s all attended to, dear,’’ to 
Mary Lou’s distracted “I haven’t given 
one thought to dinner!” 

There was a family council in a day or 
two, and it was at this time that Susan 
meant to suggest that the boarding-house 
be carried on among them all. 

Alfred and his wife and Georgie and the 
doctor came to the house for this talk; 
Billy had been staying there; and Mr. 
Ferd Eastmann, in answer to a telegram, 
had come down for the funeral and was still 
in the city. 

They gathered, a sober, black-dressed 
group, in the cold and dreary parlor, Ferd 
Eastmann looking almost indecorously 
cheerful and rosy, in his checked suit and 
with his big diamond ring glittering on his 
fat hand. There was no will to read, but 
Billy had ascertained what none of the sis- 
ters knew, the exact figures of the mort- 
gage, the value of the contents of Mrs. Lan- 
caster’s locked tin box, the size and number 
of various outstanding bills. He spread a 
great number of papers out before him on 
a small table; Alfred, who appeared to be 
sleepy, after the strain of the past week, 
yawned, started up blinking, attempted to 
take an intelligent interest in the conver- 
sation; Georgie, thinking of her nursing 
baby, was eager to hurry everything through. 

“Now, about you girls,” said Billy. 
“Sue feels that you might make a good 
thing of it if you stayed on here. What 
do you think?” 

“Well, Billy—well, Ferd—” Every one 











turned to look at Mary Lou, who was stam- 
mering and blushing in a most peculiar 
way. Mr. Eastmann put his arm about her. 
Part of the truth flashed on Susan. 

“You're going to be married!” she 
gasped. But this was the moment for 
which Ferd had been waiting. 

“We are married, good people,”’ he said 
buoyantly. “This young lady and I gave 
you all the slip two weeks ago!” 

“Ma knew,” sobbed Mary Lou, quite 
overcome. ‘‘Ferd—Ferd—’ she began 
with difficulty, “didn’t want to wait, and 
I wouldn’t—so soon after poor Grace!” 
Grace had been the first wife. ‘‘And so, 
just before Ma’s birthday, he took us to 
lunch—” 

“T remember the day!” said Virginia, 
in solemn affirmation. 

“And we were quietly married after- 
ward,”’ said Ferd himself, soothingly, his 
arm about his wife, ‘“‘and Mary Lou’s dear 
mother was very happy about it. Don’t 
cry, dear—”’ 

Susan had disliked the man once, but 
she could find no fault with his tender so- 
licitude for the long-neglected Mary Lou. 
And when the first crying and exclaiming 
was over, there was a very practical satis- 
faction in the thought of Mary Lou as a 
prosperous man’s wife, and Virginia pro- 
vided for, for a time at least. Susan seemed 
to feel fetters slipping away from her at 
every second. 

The next day the work of demolishing 
the boarding-house began. More than the 
mortgage, the forced sale of the old house 
had brought only a few hundreds of dol- 
lars. It was to be torn down at once, and 
Susan felt a curious stirring of sadness as 
she went through the strange yet familiar 
rooms for the last time. 

“George, how familiar it all is!” said 
Billy, ‘‘the block and the bakery! I can 
remember the first time I saw it.” 

The locked house was behind them; they 
had come down the street steps, and turned 
for a last look at the blank windows. 

“I remember coming here after my fa- 
ther died,” Susan said. “You gave me a 
little cologne bottle filled with water, and 
one of those spools that one braids worsted 
through, do you remember?” 

“Do you remember Miss Fish,—the old 
girl whose canary we hit with a ball? And 
the second-hand typewriter we were always 
saving up for?” 

“And the day we marked up the steps 
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with chalk, and Auntie sent us out with 
wet rags?” 

“Only to think of it all!” They were 
both smiling as they walked away. 

“Shall you go to Nevada City with the 
Eastmanns, Sue?”’ 

“No, I don’t think so. Tl stay with 
Georgie for a week, and get things straight- 
ened out.” 

“Well, suppose we go off and have din- 
ner somewhere, tomorrow?”’ 

“Oh, I'd love it! It’s terribly gloomy 
at Georgie’s. But I’m going over to see the 
Carrolls tomorrow, and they may want to 
keep me—” 

“They won’t!” said Billy grimly. 

“Won’t?”’ Susan echoed, astonished. 

“No,” Billy said with a sigh. ‘Mrs. 
Carroll’s been awfully queer since—since 
Jo, you know—” 

“Why, Bill, she was so wonderful!”’ 

“Just at first, yes. But she’s gone into a 
sort of melancholia, now. Phil was telling 
me about it.” 

“But that doesn’t sound a bit like her,”’ 
Susan said, worriedly. 

“No, does it? But go over and see them 
anyway! It’ll do them all good. Well— 
look your last at the old block, Sue!” 

Susan got on the car, leaning back for a 
long good-by look at the shabby block, 
duller than ever in the grimy winter light, 
and at the dirt and papers and chaff drift- 
ing up against the railings, and at the bak- 
ery window, with its pies and bread and 
Nottingham lace curtains. Fulton Street 
was a thing of the past. 

The next day, in a whirling rainstorm, 
well-protected by a trim raincoat, over- 
shoes, and a close-fitting little hat about 
which spirals of bright hair clung in a halo, 
Susan climbed up the long stairs that rise 
through the very heart of Sausalito. The 
sky was gray, the bay beaten level by the 
rain; and the wet gardens that Susan 
passed were dreary and bare. Twisting oak , 
trees gave vistas of wind-whipped vines 
and the dark and angry water; the steps 
she mounted ran a shallow stream. 

The Carrolls’ garden was neglected and 
desolate; chrysanthemum stalks lay across 
the wet flagging of the path; and wind 
screamed about the house. Susan’s first 
knock was lost in a general creaking and 
banging, but a second brought Betsy, grave 
and tired-looking, to the door. 

“Oh, hello, Sue,’’ said Betsy apathetic- 
ally. ‘Don’t go in there, it’s so cold,” she 
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said, leading her caller past the closed door 
of the sitting-room. ‘‘This hall is so dark 
that we ought to keep a light here,” added 
Betsy fretfully, as they stumbled along. 
“Come out into the dining-room, Sue, or 
into the kitchen. I was trying to get a fire 
started. But Jim never brings up enough 
wood! He’ll talk about it, and talk about 
it, but when you want it, I notice it’s never 
there!”’ 

Everywhere were dust and disorder and 
evidences of neglect. Susan hardly recog- 
nized the dining-room; it was unaired, yet 
chilly; a tall, milk-stained glass, and some 
crumbs on the green cloth, showed where 
little Betsy had had alonely luncheon; there 
were paper bags on the sideboard and a lit- 
ter of newspapers on a chair. Nothing sug- 
gested the old, exquisite order. 

The kitchen was even more desolate, as it 
had been more inviting before. There 
were ashes sifting out of the stove, rings of 
soot and grease on the table-top, more soot, 
and the prints of muddy boots on the floor. 
Milk had soured in the bottles; odds and 
ends of food were everywhere; Betsy’s book 
was open on the table, propped against the 
streaked and stained coffee-pot. 

“Your mother’s ill?” asked Susan. She 
could think of no other explanation. 

“Doesn’t this kitchen look awful?” said 
Betsy, resuming operations with books and 
newspapers at the range. “No, Mother’s 
allright. I’m going to take her up some tea. 
Don’t you touch those things, Sue. Don’t 
you bother!” 

“Has she been in bed?’’ demanded Susan. 

“No, she gets up every day now,” Betsy 
said impatiently. “But she won’t come 
down-stairs!” 

“Won’t! But why not?” gasped Susan. 

“She—” Betsy glanced cautiously to- 
ward the hall door. ‘She hasn’t come 
down at all,” she said, softly. ‘“Not— 
since!”’ 

. “What does Anna say?” Susan asked, 
aghast. 

“Anna comes home every Saturday, and 
she and Phil talk to Mother,” the little sis- 
ter said, “but so far it’s not done any good! 
I go up two or three times a day, but she 
won’t talk to me. Sue, ought this have 
more paper?”’ 

The clumsy, roughened little hands, the 
sad, patient little voice and the substitution 
of this weary little woman for the once 
radiant and noisy Betsy, sent a pang to 
Susan’s heart. 
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‘Well, you poor, little old darling, you! 
she burst out, pitifully. “Do you mean 
that you’ve been facing this for a month? 
Betsy—it’s too dreadtul—you dear, little, 
old heroic scrap!” 

“Oh, I’m all right!’’said Betsy, beginning 
to tremble. She placed a piece or two of 
kindling, fumbled for a match, and turned 
abruptly and went to a window, catching 
her apron to her eyes. “I’m all right— 
don’t mind me!” sobbed Betsy. “But 
sometimes I think I'll go crazy! Mother 
doesn’t love me any more, and everybody 
cried all Thanksgiving Day, and I loved Jo 
more than they think I did—they think I’m 
too young to care—but I just can’t bear 
it!” 

“Well, you poor little darling!” Susan 
was crying herself, but she put her arms 
about Betsy, and felt the little thing cling 
to her, as they cried together. 

“And now, let me tackle this!’’ said Su- 
san, when the worst of the storm was over 
a few moments later. She started the fire 
briskly, and tied an apron over her gown, 
to attack the disorder of the table. Betsy, 
breathing hard, but visibly cheered, ran to 
and fro on eager errands, fell upon the sink 
with a vigorous mop. 

Susan presently carried a tea-tray up- 
stairs, and knocked on Mrs. Carroll’s door. 
“Come in,” said the rich, familiar voice, 
and Susan entered the dim, chilly, orderly 
room, her heart beyond any words daunted 
and dismayed. Mrs. Carroll, gaunt and 
white, wrapped in a dark wrapper, and idly 
rocking in mid-afternoon, was a sight to 
strike terror to a stouter heart than Susan’s. 

“Oh, Susan!” said she. She said no 
more. Susan knew that she was unwel- 
come. 

“Betsy seems to have her hands full,” 
said Susan gallantly, “so I brought up your 
tea.” 

“Betts needn’t have bothered herself at 
all,” said Mrs. Carroll. 

Susan felt as if she were in a bad dream, 
but she sat down and resolutely plunged into 
the news of Georgie and Virginia and Mary 
Lou. 

Mrs. Carroll listened attentively, and 
asked a few nervous questions. 

Susan suspected them asked merely in a 
desperate effort to forestall the pause that 
might mean the mention of Josephine’s 
name. 

“And what are your own plans, Sue?” 
she presently asked. 
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When was it that Billy began always to take his place at Susan's side? When was it that, through all the care- 
less, happy companionship that bound them all, she began to know, with a thrill of joy and pain 
at her heart, that there were special looks for her, special glad tones for her? 
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“Well, New York presently, I think,” 
Susan said. “But I’m with Georgie now, 
—unless,”’ she added prettily, “‘you’ll let 
me stay here for a day or two?” 

Instant alarm darkened’ the sick eyes. 

“Oh, no, dear!”’ Mrs. Carroll said quick- 
ly. “You're a sweet child to think of it, 
but we mustn’t impose on you. No, in- 
deed! This little visit is all we must ask 
now, when you are so upset and busy—” 

“‘T have nothing at all to do,” Susan said 
eagerly. 

But the older woman interrupted her 
with all the cunning of a sick brain. ‘No, 
dear. Not now! Later perhaps. Later 
we should all love it. But we’re better left 
to ourselves now, Sue! Anna shall write 
you—”’ 

Susan presently left the room, sorely 
puzzled. But, once in the hall, she came 
quickly toa decision. Phil’s door was open, 
his bed unaired, an odor of stale cigarette 
smoke still in the air. In Betsy’s room the 
windows were wide open, the curtains 
streaming in wet air, everything in dis- 
order. Susan found a little old brown 
gingham dress of Anna’s, and put it on, 
hung up her hat, brushed back her hair. A 
sudden singing seized her heart as she went 
down-stairs. Serving these people whom 
she loved filled her with joy. In the dining- 
room Betsy looked up from her book. Her 
face brightened. 

“Oh, Sue—you’re going to stay over- 
night!” 

“T’ll stay as long as you need me,” said 
Susan, kissing her. 

She did not need Betsy’s ecstatic wel- 
come; the road was clear and straight be- 
fore her now. Preparing the little dinner 
was a triumph; reducing the kitchen to 
something like its old order, she found ab- 
sorbing and exhilarating. ‘We'll bake to- 
morrow—we'll clean that thoroughly to- 
morrow—we’ll make out a list of necessi- 
ties tomorrow,” said Susan. 

She insisted upon Philip’s changing his 
wet shoes for slippers when the boys came 
home at six o’clock; she gave little Jim a 
sisterly kiss. 

“Gosh, this is something like!” said Jim 
simply, eyes upon the hot dinner and the 
orderly kitchen. ‘‘This house has been 
about the rottenest place ever, for I don’t 
know how long!” 

Philip did not say anything, but Susan 
did not misread the look in his tired eyes. 
After dinner they kept him a place by the 
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fire while he went up to see his mother. 
When he came down, he seemed troubled. 

“Mother says that we’re imposing on 
you, Sue,” he said. “She made me prom- 
ise to make you go home tomorrow. She 
says you’ve had enough to bear!” 

Betsy sat up with a rueful exclamation, 
and Jimmy grunted a disconsolate ‘‘Gosh!”’ 
but Susan only smiled. 

“That’s only part of her—trouble, Phil,”’ 
she said, reassuringly. And presently she 
serenely led them all up-stairs. ‘‘We’ve 





got to make those beds, Betts,” said 
Susan. 

‘* Mother may hear us,” said Betsy, fear- 
fully. 


“T hope she will!”’ Susan said. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


In the Heart of the Big Woods 


They were making the six hours’ trip to 
the big forest for a month’s holiday, and it 
seemed to every one of the four that they 
had been in the train a long, long time. In 
the racks above their heads were coats and 
cameras, suitcases and summer hats, and a 
long cardboard box, originally intended for 
“‘Gents’ medium, ribbed, white,’”’? but now 
carrying fringed napkins and the remains of 
a luncheon. 

The train went on and on and on through 
woods wrapped in dripping mist, and fields 
smothered in fog. The unseasonable Aug- 
ust afternoon wore slowly away. Betsy, 
fitting her head against the uncomfortable 
red velvet back of the seat, dozed or 
seemed to doze. Mrs. Carroll opened her 
magazine over and over again, shut it over 
and over again, and stared out at the land- 
scape, eternally slipping by. William Oli- 
ver, seated next to Susan, was unashamedly 
asleep; and Susan, completing the quar- 
tette, looked dreamily from face to face, 
yawned suppressedly, and wrestled with 
“The Right of Way.” 

It had all been planned a hundred times, 
under the big lamp in the Sausalito sitting- 
room. The twelve o’clock train—Far- 
woods Station at five—an hour’s ride in the 
stage—six o’clock. Then they would be at 
the cabin, and another hour would be spent 
in the simplest of housewarming. A fire 
must be built to dry bedding after the long 
months, and to cook bacon and eggs, and 
just enough unpacking to find night-wear 
and sheets. That must do for the first 
night. 
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“But we'll sit and talk over the fire,” 
Betsy would plead. “Please, Mother! 
We'll be all through dinner at eight 
o’clock!”’ 

The train, however, was nearly half an 
hour late, when they reached Farwoods. 
The stage, pleasant enough in pleasant 
weather, was disgustingly cramped and 
close inside. Susan and Betsy were both 
young enough to resent the complacency 
with which Jimmy climbed up, with his 
dog, beside the driver. 

“You let him stay in the baggage-car 
with Baloo all the way, Mother,” Betts 
reproached her, flinging herself recklessly 
into the coach, “and now yourre letting 
him ride in the rain!”’ 

“Well, stop falling over everything, for 
Heaven’s sake, Betts!” Susan scolded. 
“And don’t step on the camera! Don’t 


get in, Billy—I say don’t get in! Well, 
why don’t you listen to me then! These 


things are all over the floor, and I have to—”’ 

“T have to get in, it’s pouring—don’t be 
such a crab, Sue!”’ Billy said pleasantly. 
“George, what’s that! What did I break?” 

““That’s the suitcase with the food in it,” 
Susan snapped. “Please wait a minute, 
Betts! All right,” finished Susan bitterly, 
settling herself in a dark corner, “tramp 
over everything. I don’t care!”’ 

“Tf you don’t care, why are you talking 
about it?” asked Betts. 

‘He says that we'll have to get out at the 
willows, and walk up the trail,” said Mrs. 
Carroll, bending her tall head, as she en- 
tered the stage, after a conversation with 
the driver. ‘‘Gracious, how things have 
been tumbled in! Help me pile these things 
up, girls!” 

“T was trying to,’’ Susan began stiffly, 
leaning forward to do her share. A sud- 
den jolt of the starting stage brought her 
head against Betts with a violent concus- 
sion. After that she sat back in magnifi- 
cent silence for half the long drive. 

They jerked and jolted on the even 
roads; the rain was coming down more 
steadily now, and finally even Jimmy and 
the shivering Baloo had to come inside the 
already well-filled stage. 

It was quite dark when they were set 
down at the foot of the overgrown trail, 
and started, heavily loaded, for the cabin. 
Wind sighed and swept through the upper 
branches of the forest; boughs creaked and 
whined; the ground underfoot was spongy 
with moisture; and the air very cold. 
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The cabin was dark and deserted look- 
ing; a drift of tiny redwood branches car- 
peted the porch. Once inside, they struck 
matches and lighted a candle. 

Cold, darkness, and disorder everybody 
had expected to find. But it was a blow to 
discover that the great stone fireplace, the 
one real beauty of the room, and the de- 
light of every chilly evening, had been 
brought down by some winter gale. A 
bleak gap marked its once hospitable vicin- 
ity; cool air rushed in where the breath of 
dancing flames had so often rushed out; 
and, some in a great heap on the hearth, 
and some flung in muddy confusion to the 
four corners of the room, the sooty stones 
lay scattered. 

It was a bad moment for every one. 
Betsy began to cry, her weary little head 
on her mother’s shoulder. 

“This won’t do!” Mrs. Carroll said per- 
plexedly. ‘“Br-r-r-r!_ How cold it is!” 

“This is rotten,” Jimmy said bitterly. 
“And all the fellows are going to the Or- 
pheum tonight, too!” he added enviously. 

“Tt’s warm here compared to the bed- 
room,”’ Susan, who had been investigating, 


said simply. “The blankets feel wet, 
they’re so cold!” 
“And too wet for a camp-fire,”’ mused 


the mother. 

“And the stage gone!” Billy added. 

A cold draft blew open the door and set 
the candle guttering. 

“Oh, I’m so cold!” Susan said, hunching 
herself like a sick chicken. 

The rest of the evening became family 
history. How they took their camping 
stove and its long tin pipe from the base- 
ment, and set it up in the woodshed that, 
with the little bedroom, completed the 
cabin, how wood from the cellar presently 
crackled within, how suitcases were opened 
by maddening candle-light, and wet boots 
changed for warm slippers, and wet gowns 
for thick wrappers! How the kettle sang 
and the bacon hissed, and the coffee-pot 
boiled over, and everybody took a turn 
at cutting bread! Deep in the heart of the 
rain-swept, storm-shaken woods, they 
crowded into the tiny annex, warm and 
dry, so lulled by the warm meal and the 
warm clothes that it was with great diffi- 
culty that Mrs. Carroll roused them all 
for bed at ten o’clock. 

“T’m going to sleep with you, Sue,” 
announced Betsy, shivering, and casting 
an envious glance at her younger brother, 
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who, with Billy, was to camp for that 
night in the kitchen, ‘and if it’s like this 
tomorrow, I vote that we all go home!” 

But they awakened in all the fragrant 
beauty and stillness of a great forest, on a 
heavenly August morning. Sunshine flood- 
ed the cabin, when Susan opened her eyes; 
and the vista of redwood boughs beyond 
the window was shot with long lines of gold. 
Everywhere was sweetness and silence— 
blots of bright gold on feathery layers of 
soft green. High-arched aisles stretched 
all about the cabin like the spokes of a 
great wheel; warm currents, heavy with 
piney sweetness, drifted across the crystal 
and sparkling brightness of the air. The 
rain was gone; the swelled creek rushed 
noisily down a widened course; it was cool 
now, but the day would be hot. Susan, 
dressing with her eyes on the world beyond 
the window, was hastened by a sudden, de- 
licious odor of boiling coffee, and the de- 
lightful sound of a crackling wood fire. 

Delightful were all the sights and sounds 
and duties of the first days in camp. There 
must be sweeping, airing, unpacking in the 
little domicile. Some one must walk five 
miles to the general store for salt, and more 
matches, and pancake flour. Some one 
must take the other direction, and climb 
three miles of mountain every day or two 
for milk and eggs and butter. The spring 
must be cleared, and a board set across the 
stream; logs dragged in for the fire, a pan- 
try built of boxes, for provisions,- and 
shipshape disposition made of mugs and 
plates. 

Billy sharpened cranes for their camp- 
kitchen, swung the kettles over a stone- 
lined depression, erected a protection of 
flat redwood boughs. And under his di- 
rection, the fireplace was rebuilt. 

Exquisite days these for them all, days 
so brimming with beauty as to be forever 
memorable. Susan awoke every morning 
to a rushing sense of happiness, and danced 
to breakfast looking no more than a gay 
child, in her middy blouse, with her bright 
hair in a thick braid. Busy about break- 
fast preparations, and interrupted by a 
hundred little events in the forest or stream 
all about her, Billy would find her. There 
was always a moment of heat and hurry, 
when toast and oatmeal and coffee must 
all be brought to completion at once. 
And then they might loiter over their break- 
fast as long as they liked. 

Aiterward, Susan and Mrs. Carroll put 


the house in order, while the others straight 
ened and cleaned the camp outside. Often 
the talks between the two women ran far 
over the time their work filled, and Betsy 
would come running in to ask Mother and 
Susan why they were laughing. Laughter 
was everywhere; not much was needed to 
send them all into gales of mirth. 

Usually they packed a basket, gathered 
the stiff, dry bathing suits from the grass, 
and lunched far up in the woods. Fishing 
gear was carried along, although the trout 
ran small, and each fish provided only a 
buttery, delicious mouthful. Susan learned 
to swim, and was more proud of her first 
breathless journey across the pool than 
were the others with all their expert diving 
and racing. Mrs. Carroll swam well, and 
her daughters were both splendid swimmers. 

After the first dip, they lunched on the 
hot shingle, and dozed and talked, and 
skipped flat stones on the water, until it 
was time to swim again. All about them 
the scene was one of matchless beauty. 
Steep banks aquiver with ferns came down 
on one side of the pool to the very edge of 
the crystal water; on the other, long ar- 
cades, shot with mellow sunlight, stretched 
away through the forest. Bees went by 
on swift, angry journeys, and dragon-flies 
rested on the stones for a few dazzling, pal- 
pitating seconds, and were gone again. 
Black water-bugs skated over the shallows, 
throwing round shadows on the smooth 
floor of the pool. 

Late in the afternoon, the campers would 
saunter home, crossing hot strips of meadow 
where they started hundreds of locusts 
into flight or plunging into the cool green 
of twilight woods. Back at the camp there 
would be the crackle of wood again, with 
all the other noises of the dying forest day. 
Good odors drifted about, broiling meat 
and cooking wild berries; chipmunks and 
gray squirrels and jays chattered from the 
trees overhead; there was a whisking of 
daring tails, a flutter of bold wings. 

Daylight lasted for the happy meal, and 
stars came out above their camp-fire. And 
while they talked or sang, or sat with se- 
rious young eyes watching the flames, 
owls called far away through the wood; 
birds chuckled sleepily in the trees; and 
where moonlight touched the stream, some- 
times a trout rose and splashed in the 
dark. 


When was it that Billy began always to 


Susan knew suddenly that all the world seemed Billy—Billy’s arm to cross a stream, Billy's 
laughter at her nonsense, Billy's eyes always following her. And with 
the knowledge life grew almost unbearably sweet 


take his place at Susan’s side, especially at 
the camp-fire, their shoulders almost touch- 
ing in the dark? When was it that, through 
all the careless, happy companionship that 
bound them all, she began to know, with 
a thrill of joy and pain at her heart, 
that there were special looks for her, 
special glad tones for her? She did not 
know. 

But she did know that suddenly all the 
world seemed Billy—Billy’s arm to cross 


a stream, Billy’s warning beside the swim- 
ming pool, Billy’s laughter at her nonsense, 
and Billy’s eyes when she looked up from 
musing over her book or turned, on a trail, 
to call back to the others following her. 
She knew why the big man stumbled over 
words, grew awkward and flushed when 
she turned upon him the sisterly gaze of 
her blue eyes. 

And with the knowledge life grew almost 
unbearably sweet. 


The last instalment of Saturday’s Child will appear in the September issue 








HENEVER a man takes 
a position in a store or 
an office, as a school- 
teacher or as a railroad 

conductor, or in any occupation where he is 

expected to use his brain as well as his 
muscles, it is understood that he is to have 

a vacation—while receiving pay at the regular 

rate. But no woman thinks of stipulating 

for a vacation when she undertakes to 

run a house; very few arrange 

their work or their finances 

so as to allow for one. 

And yet a period of 

actual rest and re- 

creation is just as 
necessary to the 
efficient house- 
keeper as 
bread and 
beans are. 

It is not 


Sunday, Saturday, Friday. 
wind your clock, say some 
always be at the same ten- 
change, why shouldn't a 
days are an unending round 
the springs relax—in a 

> wherever your in- 






















surprising 
that neither 
the race in 
general nor 
the house- 
keeper in par- 
ticular should 
appreciate 
the latter’s 
need of a va- 
cation, so little 
removed are 
we, humanly 
speaking, from 
those days 
when it took 
the unremit- 
ting work of 
all of us merely to 
keep ourselves alive. 
But with the aid of 
labor-saving devices and scientific meth- 
ods, we have now emerged from that un- 
happy state, and scientists assure us that 
there is time enough for everybody’s work, 
and a breathing space over, too. The 
chief necessity for the realization of the 
truth of this assurance is the readjustment 
of our ideas. 

Vacations are like the coal supply and 
a new rug for the veranda—they have to 
be provided for ahead. The housewife’s 
vacation, particularly, requires forethought, 
with regard to both the money it will cost 
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and the time 

it will take. 

Now, in the 
matter of 
money, the 

readjustment 
of our ideas is 
simpler than it 
might seem. A fam- 
ily in average circum- 
stances puts about $300 a 
year into savings and insurance. 
Of course, these are valuable enough 
in their way, but is not health in the house- 
wife as profitable to the family as money 
in the bank? Is not nerve and temper 
insurance as valuable as any endowment 
policy? It is not more money that is 
needed to give the housewife a vacation; 
it is more knowledge of how to use it. We 
must get a new set of ideas. 

So few of us even know what a real vaca- 
tion is! We have a lingering fear that to do 
nothing is to waste time, and so we fill 
any respite that may come to us with sum- 
mer schools, and institutes, and Chautau- 
quas, and social congresses, and the like. 
Now I don’t want to criticize these things 
in themselves—they are extremely valuable; 
only it is wise to recognize them for what 
they are—not rests, but opportunities for 
hard, exhaustive work. 

Last year I stopped in a town where a 
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summer school 
Was in progress. 
Anxious - eyed 
women, bent on 
improving their 
opportunities, 
rushed from 
class to class 
and lecture to 
lecture. 

‘“As soon as 
I’ve finished my 
vacation J’m 
going to get the 
sewing done,” 
one of them told 
me. 

‘“When do 
you take your 
vacation?” J 
asked. 

“Why, I’m 


having it now!” 


And later I 
found two friends rushing across the At- 
lantic for a six weeks’ vacation, with a 
schedule of travel that would keep the 
pavements of Europe hot under their feet, 
and would allow a maximum number of 
minutes for each sight from the Firth of 
Forth to the Sistine Madonna. 

And from another friend there came a 


















cay 


note: “Will you visit us from the 14th 
to the 21st? We want to see all our 
friends up here, during our vacation.” 
None of these deluded ones knew 
vacations when they saw them. They 
mistook study, and too-efficient sight- 
seeing, and being the perpetual hostess, 
for play. They comforted themselves 
by such misleading platitudes as ‘‘ Change 
of work is rest.” Now though change 
of work may sometimes be restful, it 
is no vacation. A real vacation is a 





To the woman in business or public life vacation often means the opportunity for closer companionship 
2 with her family than her busy life permits. To such a woman it isa delight to hide away at home, or 
she « ried. flee to country or seashore with her children, and pass the vacation period in that atmosphere of domesticity 


which her soul craves and which her daily life denies her 


sacrifice to the gipsy latent in us all. It 
is an irresponsible wandering, either of 
the body or of the mind, or of both. Let no 
one think that the staid mother and house- 
keeper of fifty, folding away the family 
flannels into her cedar chest, does not some- 
times feel the sensation of pine-needles 
under her feet and go adventuring, leaving 
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the patterns of her wall-paper, and the 
color of her china, and the fashions of her 
clothes—yes, and the virtues of her children, 
too—far behind her. We are all of us only 
twenty-one, a part of every year of our 
lives—thanks be! 

Let the home-bound woman, then, take 
her gipsying away from home. Let her 
slip out from under the weight of her house- 
hold cares, and stretch the wings of her 
spirit as she straightens the shoulders of her 
body. There can come a time to every 
household when the housecleaning is done, 
when the sewing may wait, when all the 
children are well, and when no physical 
or financial crisis is impending. At this 
fortunate time, if you are one of these 
home-bound women, put your household 
into the hands of some friend or, better 
still, paid assistant—and go away! If you 
live in the country, go to the city for a rest. 
You need not wait to be asked on a visit; 
a city hotel is quite as satisfactory a place 
to rest and gipsy in as the world has so 
far evolved. 

I have a letter from a woman who lives 
seven miles from a railroad, telling how she 
worked on and on for eight years straight, 
till she suddenly realized that she was 
growing dull and old. Her only contact 
with the outside world was through the 
country newspaper and the church, and she 
knew this was not enough. She had not 
much ready money, so she sold a cow and 
a calf and went to the nearest large city on 
the proceeds of the sale. She tells of her 
delight in the store windows, and says that 
just to see the rushing automobiles and 
trucks was worth the journey. She stood 
on street corners and watched the people 
pass; she who had been used to seeing one 
or two a day, could see hundreds in a mo- 
ment. There is an art gallery in the city to 
which she went, and she spent two days 
there; she went to a concert, and heard 
a great symphony and a great singer; she 
went to a musical comedy, and laughed as 
though all-the jokes were new. ‘Oh, joy, 
oh, joy!” she cries, ‘“‘I saw Margaret Anglin 
n ‘The Great Divide’!” She studied the 
hats women were wearing, and bought one 
of a fashionable shape, with a dress to 
match. She went to the public library and 
found what books and magazines were 
being read, and bought some. And, after 
three weeks, she went home in a parlor-car, 
with a bunch of violets in her belt. She 
had let her feet carry her where they would, 








filled in the empty spots of her life, spent 
the price of the cow and the calf with a clear 
mind, and gone back, strengthened, to the 
steady cooking of three meals a day. 

Last year I helped to entertain in New 
York a home-bound woman from a far- 
away, shut-in valley. She, too, stood on 
the street corners and watched the people. 
The restaurants were things of wonder to 
her; she lingered about the lines of push- 
carts in the Ghetto and at the docks on the 
busy rivers, and watched breathlessly as a 
huge liner slipped into the Hudson and 
turned toward the sea. The days of city 
sight-seeing seemed endless to me, and I got 
very tired, ‘but I could just see her rest. 

“T can’t understand,” she said, “why 
women from the city ever want to go into 
the country for pleasure. We haven't 
anything half so interesting as you have. 
Mere fresh eggs and cream and grass and 
flowers don’t nearly make us even. I 
wonder you ever want to leave!” 

But we do—oh, how we do! 

Once I was living in Chicago, and the 
city at midsummer seemed to rise and 
smite me between the eyes. So I fled 
straight inland, to where the Rock River 
makes a gentle bend, and sat down in a little 
white boarding-house to rest. Well, it had 
not rained for six weeks, and the dust 
closed over my shoe-ties when I walked. 
There was no such thing as ice in the town. 
Screens were imperfectly understood—the 
authorized method of keeping out flies 
and mosquitoes being to nail down the win- 
dows; the thermometer shot up to 110 
degrees, got stuck, and could not get down; 
and loud-voiced people laughed and talked 
without cessation all night. 

I was driven back to Chicago, where the 
temperature was only 104 degrees, where 
there was a whole Lake Michigan full of 
cold water, where bathtubs were frequent 
and ice to be had. But after the summer 
was over and all the vacationers were back 
in the city, I went again to that pleasant 
white boarding-house, and found that the 
country quiet which I wanted had settled 
down upon it. And I have found it to be 
generally true of spots where city folks 
summer cheaply, that though they are 
fatiguing during the season, after that 
period they offer peaceful rest. 

But if it is easier for the country house- 
wife to find a pleasant place for a vacation 
in the city than for the city woman to find 
an equally satisfactory one in the country, 
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dren in these vacation schemes 
for the housewife. I think 
that every woman who has 
the care of her own children 
ought to have at least a fort- 
night away from them every 
year. She may not want it; 
# she may not think she needs 
eovecece it; but she ought to be made 
s to take it for their sake as 
well as for her own. 

I remember two people I 
used to know in Chicago who 
took many of these childless 
vacations. Once they left 
their rambunctious son and 
daughter in the house 

oi a relative, 
watched over 
by an ex- 





Even if it is quite impossible 
for the housewife to leave home, 











she may still get a real vacation, 
letting the family shift for itself 
if need be, and spending delightful 
hours in garden or vegetable plot 
or at some tempting 
‘Se occupation which the daily 
round of petty duties 
forbids. One woman 
made-believe to be 
away from home— 





it is, on the contrary, far easier for 
the city woman to leave her home 
than for her country sister. She 
has the benefit of all the devices 
that many people working to- 
gether have evolved for the shift- 
ing of household burdens; all the 
commercial organizations which feed 
and house and care 
for a great transient 
population are ready 
to step into her 
domestic shoes when 
she leaves them 
empty. She can get 
a trained nurse or 
kindergartner to 
care for her children; 
she can hire a tem- 
porary cook by the 
day; or she can just 
get a woman in to 
clean, and let the 
family “eat out.” 
What if they don’t like it as well as eating _ perienced nursemaid, while they loitered up 
in? It is a sacrifice that can justly be re- anddown the Maine coast. Another time 
quired of them. After the middle-class they left their household in charge of a 
city woman’s children are out of babyhood, _ sister-in-law and went to Lake Minnetonka. 
there is no reason why she should not have A third vacation they spent in the Yellow- 
her vacation just as regularly as she has her stone Park. Every year they took a little 
breakfast, if not so often. pleasuring, not as parents but as human 
You notice that I do not include the chil- beings, and yet their family is the most 













a" psychological * 
absence — and 
had a jolly 


vacation 
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mutually congenial I know. 


chine. 
either tired or ill. 


so she cannot be completely 


ship of her husband. You 
know perfectly well, 
madam, that there are 
things you care 
about which do 
not interest your 
husband at all. 
Does it occur 

to you that 
he, too, 
may 
have in- 
terests which 
you donot share? 
As it is your 
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It is not so much 
in what you do as 
don't do 
that the true spirit of va- 
found. Banish the 


idea that to do nothing is to waste time. 


in what you 


cation is to be 


pendent while in the companion- 


It is important only that you follow the 


The Housewife’s Vacation 


The mother 


had evolved a joltless domestic system, 
always on ball bearings. She had mastered 
the mechanics of the home, and she never 
broke down under the pressure of the ma- 
In fact, I never knew her to be 


As a woman cannot be restfully irre- 
sponsible in the society of her children, 


inde- 


bent of your true desire, and let it be your guide, 
whether it leads you to mountain, meadow, or the sea- 
shore or to mix with the madding crowd of the city 















































privilege to spend your vacation in the way 


you individually choose, so it is his. 


It isa 


wholesome thing for busy men to go to- 
gether to hunt or fish, to canoe down a river, 
or to tent out, far away from the society of 
their never-to-be-sufficiently-beloved wives. 
But it is also just as wholesome for women 
to take recreation away from their husbands. 

I know several happy 

families that have but a 


SPER 





all 


where 
paints landscapes. 


fragmentary existence 
during the sum- 
mer. In one, the 
husband 


goes 
to a_ biolog- 
ical labora- 
tory where 
he gets his 
yearly 
chance at a 
microscope, 
and his wife 
to some in- 


land hills 


she 


Another fam- 
ily breaks 
into two 
groups: one 
for an island 
on the coast, 
the other for 
the gayest 
of gay re- 
sorts. These 
family 


not ne- 
cessarily 
take 
their 
vaca- 
tions 


groups do ° 





simultaneously; one group can, and usually 
does, keep house while the other plays. 
And the people of whom I speak are not 
rich, neither are they discordant or unlov- 
ing, but they have learned to perform the 
difficult feat of developing their separate 
individualities without breaking the family 
unity. Even the most loving husband and 
wife can be happy out of each other’s sight 
for brief periods. 

There is the other side of the picture, 
of course—that showing the housekeeper 
who is also a woman of affairs, for whom 
there can be no greater rest or recreation 
than an uninterrupted session with her 
children in her home. I know several such. 
One is a social worker, whom New York 
City could ill spare. She has reconciled 
the city’s need of her work with her right 
to a home and family; and when she rests 
from her endless committee meetings, and 
lecturings, and legislative conferences, it 
is to hide away with her three children and 
enjoy the luxury of doing with her own 
hands the hundreds of things to which the 
demands of society generally prevent her 
paying attention. I know a brilliant news- 
paper woman who does practically the same 
thing; and dotted all over the country 


are an increasing number of married women, 


busy with the world’s work, who take their 
playtime by getting into the harness from 
which the ordinary housekeeper needs to 
escape. 

But if we put aside all the city women 
who can spend their vacations in the coun- 
try, all the country women who can have 
a share of city life, all home-bound women 
who can travel away from their husbands 
and children, and all the busy professional 
and business women who, as a recreation, 
can feed, wash, and dress their babies and 
cook their husbands’ meals, there will still 
remain thousands of women who cannot, 
or who think they cannot, get away from 
home at all. What about these? Well, 
as a sort of introductory course in learning 
how to get away from home, they should 
learn to take a real vacation while in the 
home. The most necessary preliminary 
to this is a changed point of view. 

We have got to get out of the habit -of 
saying, ‘ ‘I can’t rest, and let my housework 
go!” and learn to say, instead, “I can’t work 
and let my health go, or my temper go, 
or my happiness go!” To acquire this 
attitude requires a mental revolution and 
an entire readjustment of values. We 
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have got to learn that the little palliatives 
like taking the mending out under the 
apple-tree, or lying down for an hour in the 
afternoon, or using the fireless cooker, 
are merely efficiency methods that should 
be practised always, and not adequate sub- 
stitutes for a vacation. 

I remember one woman who lived in the 
city and had five children. Her husband 
earned a very small salary, and she kept no 
maid. One of the daughters and I belonged 
to the same club, and I suggested a com- 
mittee meeting at her house, which was 
conveniently located. 

“Not next week,” 
mother’s vacation.” 

“Oh, is your mother away?” 

“No, she’s taking her vacation at home.” 

And then she told me how her mother 
had preempted the back-yard on pleasant 
days and the library on stormy ones, and 
no one was allowed to disturb her on any 
account; how she slept late and let any 
member of the family who wanted more 
than fruit and cereal and milk out of the 
ice box, either prepare his or her own break- 
fast or go to the nearest restaurant; how 
everybody washed their own dishes—the 
youngest was eight at this time—and put 
them away; how the family took turns 
serving “‘mother” the kind of lunches she 
liked; and how the family all went out to 
dinner together. A woman came in once 
a week and swept. Everybody made their 
own beds, and they took turns in making 
the mother’s. No sewing or cleaning was 
done; no windows were washed; the mend- 
ing was left in abeyance; no guests were 
invited; when the children were out, the 
door-bell was unanswered. It was under- 
stood that “mother” was not to be called 
on for anything, not even for supervision 
or advice. It was to be just as though she 
were away. And the wonderful thing is 
that “mother” herself acted as though she 
were not there. When dust collected on 
the furniture, she let it lie; if Mary wore a 
torn dress, she did not even comment on 
the fact; if dishes were broken or dirt ac- 
cumulated, she detached her mind from such 
circumstances. She swung in a canopied 
hammock by the hour, reading a pleasant 
book; she went by herself to the matinée; 
she trolleyed to the outskirts of the city 
with her lunch in a basket, and ate it under 
a tree; she gipsyed a little with her body 
and a great deal with her soul; and when 
she was ready to come back, she did not 


she objected, “it’s 
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use up her new-found strength by doing all 
the work that had been neglected during 
her ostensible absence; she hired a strong- 
armed heiper to scrub and sweep and wash 
and mend till the housekeeping had caught 
up with itself again. 

This is the only family I have ever known 
in which a perfectly healthy, strong mother, 
not possessed of a housekeeping daughter, 
tookareal vacation athome. Yet most moth- 
ers whocannot get away would be able to take 
this kind of a vacation if they were mentally 
light-footed enough to scale the mountains 
of prejudice between them and it. But 
they are held by such strange ideas of value, 
such curious convictions as to the purpose 
and uses of housekeeping! 

Out in the Corn Belt I found a trans- 
planted New England woman struggling 
with an inherited household system, . the 
hardships of which she did not know how 
to alleviate. Certain things had to be 
done on certain days though the heavens 
fell. Speckless windows were rewashed 
when the stated time came round; just so 
many dishes went on the table whether they 
were used or not; and the idea of eating on 
a white table-cloth had been bred into her 
bones. It seemed to me that the ubiqui- 
tous white table-cloth was the spot most 
appropriate for the beginning of a little 
revolution. So I dropped into the atmos- 
phere the counter idea of doilies, and, 
when that had had time to germinate, 
brought out the supplementary concept of 
tissue-paper napkins at $1.00 a thousand, 
which, I explained, could be used both for 
napkins and doilies, and thrown away after- 
ward. I admitted that they were not any- 
thing like as beautiful as spotless damask, 
but insisted that they were much more 
beautiful than mussy table-cloths. How- 
ever, I had no sign that the idea was taking 
root, so I brought out the fact that it took 
at least half an hour to iron a table-cloth 
properly, to say nothing of the time to wash 
anddryit. Butnoneofthese ideas made any 
headway. That woman could not imagine 
herself eating off anything less than an all- 
enveloping whiteness; and in the presence 
of this fixed idea, her obligation to be a good 
citizen by keeping herself well and strong 
faded to nothing. What power has a 
woman who cannot tell the difference 
between good housekeeping and the per- 
petual use of a white table-cloth, to make 
all the choices and compromises and ar- 
rangements necessary before she can take 


The Housewife’s Vacation 





the vacation she so much needs to round 
out her character? To help her it would be 
necessary to educate her grandmother. 

Efforts are being made to pry loose the 
minds of the present generation so that their 
descendants, at least, will not be bound 
hand and foot to the traditions of a previous 
age. I heard the head of the home eco- 
nomics department of a great university 
say to a group of three hundred house- 
keepers: 

‘When you are tempted to dust the backs 
of your books, think first what harm a little 
dust on the back of them is likely to do, and 
balance against it the time it will take you 
to get it off and keep it off. Then choose 
between having clean books and time to read 
them, or between clean books and a chance 
to rest, or visit, or do any of the other things 
you ought to have time for and don’t.” 

This seemed to be a considerable jounce 
to those women, who had been raised on 
the idea that dust on a book was sin on the 
soul. But her words, once heard, were 
not easily to be forgotten, and they ought 
to be the germ of an increasing crop of 
vacations in numberless homes. 

For, after all, the price of the housewife’s 
vacation—that necessity of efficient house- 
keeping—is brains and a virtuous neglect. 
She has got to learn how to “let things go” 
with an easy mind; how to choose between 
the perpetual table-cloth and the rested 
body, between the clean book and the in- 
formed mind, between the instinct to save 
money and the duty to conserve her youth. 

Again and again we come back to the 
same starting point: To be an efficient 
housekeeper you have got to be a many- 
sided woman, and to lead a varied and well- 
rounded life. For housekeeping is a much 
bigger thing than just to cook and sew, 
to wash and sweep—yes, bigger than just 
to bring up your children well and make 
your husband happy. It is your way of 
serving the state. Your vacation is for a 
more important thing than just to rest you; 
it is a necessary part of your preparation 
for your great occupation, and it ought to 
fill in the side of your life that your regular 
work leaves empty—to give you rest or 
diversion, solitude or society, whichever 
you need most. It must be recognized 
as a need in your life quite as imperative 
as your need for food and clothes, and a 
thing you can have just as soon as you are 
wise enough and enterprising enough to 
take it. 
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“ THE KEWPIES 


__ SR gemme LITTLE 
TELA Verses ana TIBBYS 
= yD RoscONeil “TICEE} 





IN August mortals moan, “How hot it is!" Which he was hopeful might be brightly 
But Kewpies only wonder what it is worn 
Makes old Sol’ s scintillations heeded so Up in Alaska, where the shops are few, 


And palm-leaves and bandannas needed so. And chocolates and mutton-chops are few.) 
Highly excitable thermometers 


And easily perturbed barometers And Tibby’s mother goes out daily, dears, 
Never provoke them into grumbling ways, To wash and scrub. She goes quite gaily, 
Or tempt them to indulge in mumbling ways. dears, 

Cool as cucumbers they disport them- And delves for dames who have more 

selves, luck than she, 

Careless as carrots they cavort them- (But none of them possess more pluck 

selves, than she). 
Skipping about so bland and smilingly, And Tibby, left alone, keeps house all day, 
Beaming on young and old beguilingly, As quiet as a little mouse, all day. 
Whi le, hot and horrid with humidity, Her dearest playmate is a dreary cat, 
The cross old Earth, with sad lucidity, A ragged looking, rather weary cat, 


Sees how it needs the Kewp's kewpidity. Whose sire had once a leader been, I'm told, 
(‘Twould be too grumpy 
for words without it!) 


In cities, dears. you 
have no doubt ob- 
sisi ed 

(A fact oft by the 
Kew pie Scout ob- 
serv ed) 

Some children have 
almost too many 
things 

While other children 
haven't any 
things. 

Such was the case 
with Tib McGee, 
poor child, 

She had no play- 
thing save a free, 
poor child! 

In years bygone her 

father strayed away 

To make a fortune— 

and he stayed away. 

(He dealt in clothes 
described as 


“slightly worn,” 











Of katzenmusik—fearful din, I'm told— 
Who took it in his head to vanish, dears, 
Thinking his spouse would be more 

clannish, dears. 

But ere her offspring was half-grown, alas, 

She followed him to parts unknown, alas! 

(So Tibby and the cat were more or less orphans together.) 


Now Tibby's tree was everything to her; 

On windy days its leaves would sing to her 
Of fields and folds, of ferny nooks and things, 
Of blossoms, birds, and bubbling brooks and 

things. 

She never dreamed, with all her love. of 

course, 

How oft the Kewpies sat above, of course; 
Or how the Kewpydee, just resting there, 
Had beatific thoughts of nesting there. 

The yearning cat shows some surprise, 

you see, 

At finding Kewpie Army wise, you see. 

And meeting Kewpydoodle's eyes, you see. 

(That's the name they gave the Kewpie dog, of course.) 










Trees are not plentiful in town, you know, 
Stern city fathers cut ‘em down, you know: 
And yet they are more precious far, me- 
thinks, 
Than monuments and sidewalks are, 
methinks. 
Stull, one hot day two burly men 
approached. 
With saws and ropes and ladders 
they approached. { 


They loudly talked about the proper \“3/ 


way 
They discoursed in a 
rude, wood-chop- 
per way 
oncerning how 
‘twere best to 
slay that tree. 
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Move deftly from the public way that 
tree. 

Poor Tibby heard them with a throbbing 

heart, 

She listened with a broken, sobbing heart: 
Her cat, in terror, promptly had a fit; 
He'd ne'er before achieved so bad 

a fit. 

High time, you see, to send off hurry- 

grams 

To wire the Kewpies special worry~grams. 


Kewps come instanter, although speed- 


lessly: 
They're prompt, yet never hurry need- 

lessly. 
They patted little Tib and kissed her 

cheeks: 


(Some, in their eagerness, just missed 
her cheeks). 
And learning of the deed those men 


had planned, 
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and then had planned, 

They looked them up and down 
most queerly, dears, 

They eyed those quaking men 
severely, dears. 





(Perhaps someone has looked 
at you that way! 
Don't you just hate to have 


them do that way?) 
They looked them through and 
through, reprovingly, 
And then ~ “anne them long and 
movingly. 
Why even Ducky Daddles stared 
at them— 
He calmly sucked his thumb 
and glared at them! 
“Oh Woodman spare that Tree,” 
read charmingly, 


Touched those dark characters 
alarmingly H 
} Those men were _ thoroughly 


subdued that day— 
Left in a very chastened mood, 
that day. 


Playing with Kewps was an 
' experiment 
That now filled Tibby with great 
merriment. 
Her cat, though poorly, gazed with dove- 
like eyes 
Upon the Kewpydee—with love-like eyes: 
Its presence soothed the calm, quies- 


The monstrous deed they there hs 


A grateful, quiet, convalescent cat. 


‘Twas plain to see he doted upon 


birds, 


Could ne'er be tempted more to sup on 


birds. 
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PART III ae “on one leg against the 
Eleventh Hour eae 2 wall, Melicent had swept to 
her uncle’s side, as one borne on 

OOR young wraiths of a happiness wings of victory. 

that might never be, Melicent and “°Tis he!” she cried. ‘“‘ Not two men— 

Shaneen McCarthy stole across oh, not two men in the wide world possess 

the garden of withered bloom, and such speech! Oh, sure, you will not let 
into the darksome passage, beyond which them hang him now? For this is he did 
lay the paneled parlor. Colonel John save me out of the fire! Indeed, indeed, 


Waynflete sat within. tis he!” 

There, in the dark of the passage, they “Remaineth to be seen,” spoke Colonel 
kissed. ‘The last time,” thought Melicent, Waynflete, after a moment’s pause. “Go 
as she clung, ‘‘the last time—ever!”’ hence!” he bade his followers, and, when 

They stood within the candlelight of the they were gone, bespoke McCarthy. 

dim parlor. Faces Melicent was aware of “How cometh it that, in moments of 


—faces of her uncle and his subalterns, stress, you swear as an Englishman, no 
quick with surprise—and the brisk inter- trace of Irish accent? Are you well as- 


change of sentences, the snap of orders. sured you are not English born?” 
“Who waiteth without? You, Turn- “And if I were,” flashed McCarthy, 


bull? Take Mr. McCarthy hence. See to “would you not be knocking me o’ the head 
it that he be closely guarded, till we have for serving along with the Irish? Such is 
further need of him in the morn.” the pleasant practise of your party. ’Tis 
Oh, were matters then thus quickly Irish I was born, and Irish I'll be dying.” 
ordered, and thus cruelly? Did it mean ‘And you seem in headlong haste to be 
nothing to them—nothing—that he was about it,’ Colonel Waynflete cut him short. 
hurt and weary—that it was of his own will “Plain yes or no: did you save a girl out of 
that he had surrendered? the Running Nag, on the day that Barton 
Then, on the very threshold—mere Waynflete burned?” 
chance, it might have been, or one of those “T never saved nobody,’ vowed Mc- 
minor purposed brutalnesses that go to Carthy, crimson, as if his ears. yet tingled 
make the sum of glory that is war—Mc-_ with the echo of his late utterances. 
Carthy, most superfluously hustled, came “Q thou mere fool!’’ cried Melicent, 
into collision with the door-jamb, and on and, to her uncle: “But he did, he did! 
the side on which his knee was hurt. Next How should I ever forget the words where- 
instant an unprepared trooper had gone with he that day bespoke me, to my saving 


spinning backward, under a thudding blow —and this hour have I heard them once 
on the jaw, and the torrid air was felt to again.” 
quiver under such a rain of objurgation and “Art sure,” spoke Colonel Waynflete, 


of chosen blasphemy as might have graced “that thy pity playeth no tricks with thy 
the Spanish Main or the army in Flanders. memory, good niece? Well, well! We 

An aghast instant only, and then, before have a sure test here to stead us. Thou 
ever an outraged hand could pluck the  sayest that thou canst recall what words 
speaker from where he leaned, precariously, _ thy rescuer spoke?” Blushing, she nodded. 
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“And you, McCarthy, put case you were 
that day in the Running Nag, can you re- 
call what words were yours?”’ 

“Oh, try!’ Melicent besought 
“For all sakes, try!” 

“Tt may advantage you,’ Waynflete 
threw a straw of hope to the man that 
drowned before him. 

“Mayhap I can remember, yes,” ad- 
mitted McCarthy, still reddened, and with 
eyes that for shame avoided Melicent. 

“Well said!” quoth Waynflete. “Now 
sit you down, both, at the table yonder. 
There’s pen and paper at hand. For spar- 
ing of your blushes, niece, write down the 
words you heard, and you, McCarthy, 
write what words you uttered. If haply 
your accounts should té 

The promise implied set Melicent to 
frantic scribbling, and McCarthy was a 
close second. For long minutes they 
scrawled in silence, while Waynflete, watch- 
ing from the hearth, smoked and seemed 
enjoyably at ease. 

The two madly scribbled papers pres- 
ently lay in his hands. Frowning, he stood 
comparing them. 

“And why,” Melicent whispered, across 
the table, ‘‘since ’twas thou didst save me, 
why didst never come to claim my thanks, 
and more? Why didst thou vanish so into 
smoke, even as a man of dreams? 

‘And what figure had I cut amongst my 
comrades,” he answered, “had TI let it be 
known I was after risking myself for a little 
Puritan wench would martyr herself for a 
stranger’s babe? And I wasn’t knowing, 


him. 





remember, how ’twas thyself, and none 
other, was that brave little girl. Not till 


this hour was I knowing it. Like hide and 

seek we’ve played with each other, my dear, 

and the smoke of the world thick around 
us, but now—”’ 

“The smoke shall clear!” said she. The 
words died on her lips, for she saw her 
uncle toss the two labored writings into the 
fire, and turn to them with eyes unpitying. 


‘No doubt is in my mind,” said he, “ that 
‘twas you, Mr. McCarthy, did save this 
foolish girl. Courtesy for courtesy! I can 
promise you all honorable usage until—” 

“Uncle!” cried Melicent, and, newly 
risen, swayed where she stood. 
Until to-morrow morn,” Waynflete 


finished, inexorably, “and then, on Barton 


Waynflete green, the sentence of the Coun- 
cil of War is still to execute. 
niece! 


No words, 
For lack of chaplain, I will myself 


Beulah Marie Dix 
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give Mr. McCarthy the spiritual comfort 
whereof he doubtless standeth in need. 
Now go thy ways, my girl! Thy part is 
played.” 


Joy in the Morning 


THE night was limping into dawn— 
the leaden-footed night! And with the 
day, on Barton Waynflete green— 

Oh, no! For she had her uncle’s prom- 
ise. And at what price! How had the 
night sped? Endless hours there had been, 
while she listened to the heavy breathing of 
her cousins, laid around her, and watched 
the sickly moonlight drag itself along the 
floor. Endless hours, of salt, silent tears 
that choked her, and of useless prayers! 
Then she had risen up, and desperate, yet 
silent, had sought her uncle’s chamber. 

He had come forth, new-roused, all 
folded in a bed-gown, yet martial none the 
less, alert, and to be reckoned with. Bold 
with her despair, she had poured out to 
him such confession as she had scarcely 
thought to breathe to her own pillow— 
how her life stood all on Shaneen Mc- 
Carthy’s life; how, if they slew him, it 
were better slay her, too; how she loved him, 
loved him. 

“And what,” the grim soldier had ques- 
tioned, “what of Redemption Langmead, 
thy betrothed?” 


“T will not wed with him,” she had 
answered simply. 
“For sake of this young rakehell, Mc- 


Carthy?” 

Stubbornly she had nodded. 

“*So much, then, thou dost love him?” 

“Aye.” 

“Then with thee shall it lie,-his life or 
shameful death,” he had offered her cruel 
alternative. “Give thy love where thy 
father hath ordained. Promise thou'lt 
wed with young Langmead, and McCarthy 
shall have his chance—a slender one, yet a 
chance—to live. Cling to shim still, and 
for thy love he dieth. Make thy choice!” 

She had made it. How else? She could 
not be the death of him whom now she 
knew she loved. Pledged to the marriage 
with Redemption Langmead, who once had 
scorned her, whom she in turn had scorned, 
she had crept heavily back to her sleepless 
bed. Now she watched the dawn come 
grayly, without heart to pray. 


The dawn came, and the day broke. 


Heavy-headed and leaden-eyed, she crept 
from her bed and clothed herself, and all 
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the while she wondered, and she trembled. 
News such as she hoped to hear, how should 
it come? 

Wonder was answered. Here was Francis 
at the door. “Will you not forth to see?” 
he cried to his sisters and his favored cousin. 
“The soldiers all are making ready to march 
forth. They are for London this same 
hour.” 

“How shall that be?” grumbled Mercy, 
echo of her father. ‘They needs must hang 
that wretch McCarthy ere they march, and 
the gallows not yet reared on Barton Wayn- 
flete green.”’ 

“Ho! That is spoken even as a girl!” 
jeered Francis. ‘‘ Needeth no gallows, mis- 
tress. Mine uncle said they could turn him 
off a horse’s back—aye, and he should have 
his own horse for that last ride.” 

With a scream that seemed to break her 
throat, Melicent hid her face in 
the bed-curtain. Mockery— 
mere mockery— where she 
had trusted in a promise 
given! Oh, let her die that 
hour! Silence around her, 
she realized! Mo- 
ments since her 
cousins all had 
clattered forth to 
see the show! Why 
did she stand there? 
Let her forth, too, 
into the courtyard, 
and there cry out 
upon her uncle 
for his sadly 
broken faith! 

Madly hasten- 
ing, she sped down 
the corridor. A 
great window looked upon the terrace 
and the court below. She flung the 
casement wide. Men, unhurried, were 
saddling their horses at the stable doors. 
Hard by the terrace steps she recognized 
Blackamoor, accoutered. The cruel jest 
of it! Her uncles stood in speech upon the 
terrace. A trooper was at the horse’s 
head. Across the terrace, under guard of 
the corporal, Turnbull, came McCarthy, 
limping. 

“And do you leave the rogue unbound?” 
rasped Thomas Waynflete. 

“Easily remedied!” spoke Colonel Wayn- 
flete. ‘‘Fetch a halter; sirrah!”’ 

The trooper at the horse’s head saluted, 
and sped toward the stable. 


ae 











“Who's there? cried Melicent, tense aed quivering. 3 | will not open, I tell ye! I'll: 


















“One word with you, Turnbull!” rapped 
out Colonel Waynflete. | 
The man turned, with eyes respectfully 
on the face of his superior. Within hand- 
reach of the prisoner remained for the mo- 
ment only Thomas Waynflete. This Meli- 
cent saw swiftly, and then, more swiftly 
than sight, she beheld the miracle. Saw 
Thomas Waynflete go down beneath a 
full-weight blow. Saw McCarthy leap to ' 
the saddle. Saw men running, spring- 
ing to horse, snatching carabines 
to shoulder, and amid 
the shouts and the 
hoof - beats and 
the wild shots. 
saw Shaneen 
McCarthy, 
white as 4 
flame, 
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taking, there under the moon, wilt 


a living part of the great horse that 
knew him, go hurtling through the gate 
upon the way to freedom, and heard her 
own voice, shrilling, as if it had the power 
to wing those iron feet: 

“Good horse! Go, go! God speed thee! 


: 93d 
Go, go, go! 


Fate at the Door 


MELICENT dwelt now in the ancient tim- 
bered house in Bishopsgate, in the guard- 
ianship of her London kindred, Jeremy 
Crakenthorn and his wife Sybilla, that was 
her father’s sister. She was unfit, so had 
said Aunt Deborah, to stay beneath the 
godly roof of Begsby, after all that was 
known, and more that was guessed, of her 
















connection with that graceless rogue, Mc- 
| Carthy. 

Few tears had Melicent shed to leave her 
Hampshire kin. Indeed, so petted was 
she by the childless Crakenthorns that she 
had found her state entirely happy, were it 
not that, with every day of these speeding 
autumn days, she drew nearer to the day of 
the marriage with Redemption Langmead, 
to which she was in honor pledged. 


rl not open!" “Qh, lass of my heart!” 
wilt thou not be opening, then, to Shaneen McCarthy ?™ 


Needlessly pledged! There she found 
the sting of the situation, now that she had 
leisure to search. Never once did she 
doubt, as she reviewed events, that her 
competent uncle John Waynflete, on the 
eve of the day that should have been Mc- 
Carthy’s death day, and under pretext of 
administering spiritual comfort (spiritual 
comforter, he, John Waynflete!) had prom- 
ised to that hardy youth the slender chance 
of life that, in the morning, he had left 
open for him, and promised it to him solely 


for sake of the rescue made at the Running , 


Nag. McCarthy’s chance of life had been 
assured him, then, ere ever she had risen 
from her bed to entreat her uncle. 

Oh, if she had only held her tongue!— 





Beulah Marie Dix 





the whisper came, 
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not only had he been free man, but she had 
been free maid to follow him, while now she 
sat helpless, while she waited a fate that 
seemed inescapable—and worse! 

Of a bleak day in December came a letter 
for her out of Leyden in the Low Countries. 
With sinking heart, she read: 

My true and only Love: But forty days it is—and 


truth, I count the days!—until I tell the age of one- 
and-twenty, mine own man, to whom henceforth 





ree! & & ‘es 


“For the sake of the kiss we were Piving and 


no one shall say, “Do this!” save thou alone. I 
shall meet with Basil Pierrepoint, that is my guard- 
ian, and others my lawyers, on the thirtieth day 
of December, at the Middle Temple, and thence 
shall I come at twilight, unto thine uncle Craken- 
thorn’s house. Oh, dear my heart, wilt give me 
kindly welcome? But trust me, and take heart, 
and wait my coming hopefully, and that December 
day shall be midsummer in both our hearts. 
Thy true lover, 


Nov. 20th, 1645. R. LANGMEAD. 


She would keep her word, since she had 
pledged it. But she would not deceive 


him with a silence that he might misread. 
That night she wrote to him, and without 
mincing words, gave him to know that she 
had left to offer him but the husks of herself, 
should he choose to hold her to her promise. 





“Hush now!” he whispered swiftly. ‘No risk at all! Here's none but such as never knew that rogue Shaneen McCartl 
he cried merrily, and paused, with glass upraised, and the laughter, for once, quite gone from 
war, stood the late captor of Shaneen McCart 


IS eyes 





McCarthy God rest him!” Across the balustrade he reached a glass from a ready hand. . To the bride, then,” 
his eyes. For the house-door had swung open, and upon the threshold, in his trappings of 
McCarthy, Colonel John Waynflete 
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For her love was already given, so far as 
honor might suffer, to one Shaneen Mc- 
Carthy, Papist and Irishman, and outlawed 
officer of the King’s malignant party; and 
to this outlawed McCarthy her soul would 
cleave beyond the tides of death. 

“Tf spark of manhood lurk within him,” 
thought Melicent, ‘‘after this letter, surely 
he will not come.” 

Hopefully, then, she lived through the 
December days. Hopefully, in the last 
days of December, she seized upon the let- 
ter that came to her out of Leyden. She 
read: 


Thy dear letter lieth on my heart, where thou 
snalt lie in few days now. 

So the little hope with which she had be- 
guiled herself was reft away. She woke as 
from a dream, to realize that it was with 
preparation for her marriage that the house 
was buzzing; that it was for her, a sacrifice, 
that gowns and jewels were laid forth and 
guests assembled; strangers all, to her, for 
her Hampshire kin stayed from her wed- 
ding, and her uncle John, and Robin with 
him, were fighting in the marshes of Wales. 
For her were all these preparations—and to- 
morrow was the thirtieth day of December, 
when Redemption Langmead should come, 
all confident, to claim his betrothed. 

She rose, that fated morning, and help- 
less, a creature bound by her own word, 
did all that was to do. Even, in the mid- 
afternoon, ere the first guests for that 
night’s feasting gathered, she went to her 
chamber and decked herself fittingly, in 
creamy satin and rich lace. Then, all ina 
moment, she felt within her some spring of 
resolution, over-strained, go snap. What 
mattered her word, and the honor of the 
house of Waynflete, over against the life- 
long torture of the daughter of the house? 
She would not marry with Redemption 
Langmead—never, while life was in her! 

She locked and bolted the stout oaken 
door of her chamber. She crouched against 
her bed, in the shadows that deepened, and 
waited, with heart that galloped, for what 
might come. 

Her aunt’s waiting-woman, first, with 
deprecating knock, and word that Mr. Lang- 
mead was below, and a sweet young gen- 
tleman he was, in sooth! 

“Tell him I will not come,” bade Meli- 
cent. 

Her kindly aunt Sybilla next, bewildered 
and entreating. “But thou dost carry it 
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beyond seemly courtesy, my child. Come, 
let me lead thee to thy lover!” 

“Tell him I will not wed with him,” cried 
Melicent. 

Her uncle Crakenthorn came then, and 
in a fine, high temper. ‘‘ Wilt disgrace us 
with thy peevish conduct? Open, else 
shall we burst thy door!” 

“Then will I cast me forth of my win- 
dow,”’ panted Melicent. ‘For never will 
I wed with Redemption Langmead. Never! 
Never! And he knoweth wherefore!”’ 

Silence again, long silence! Then, never 
so gentle, the flicker of the latch beneath a 
coaxing hand. 

“Who’s there?” cried Melicent, tense 
and quivering. ‘I will not open, I tell ye! 
I'll not open!” 

“Oh, lass of my heart!” the whisper 
came. ‘For the sake of the kiss we were 
giving and taking, there under the moon, 
wilt thou not be opening, then, to Shaneen 


McCarthy?” 
Health to the Bride 


SHE lifted her head from his shoulder. 
“Oh, dear my love! And it is thou, in 
sooth?” 

The same, yes, whose likeness she kept 
graven on her heart! To be sure, he wore 
his hair a trifle shorter than aforetime, and 
on his lip the shadow of a young mustache 
was new. He came flashing, furthermore, 
in crimson velvet and in Spanish leather, 
bravery that became him. But he was 
still the McCarthy of their first encounter, 
thin of face, with mobile lips, and eyes that 
coaxed, that challenged; the McCarthy, 
she must remember, that was fugitive and 
outlaw. 

“‘Shaneen!”’ her whisper thrilled. 
wherefore art thou come hither? 
thy mortal danger! Wherefore?”’ 

“And for what reason but one,” said he— 
“to claim what is dearer to me than life 
itsel{—to claim what is mine own—and 
that’s thyself, sweetheart!” 

“Where thou goest, I will go,’”’ she said. 
“And in this same moment! Let me but 
fetch my cloak.” 

“Vet stay,” he besought. ‘For some- 
thing there is that I would be saying—that 
I must be saying, though the devil knoweth 
how shall I be saying it, and yet—”’ 

“Tell it me hereafter!” she bade. “Here’s 
no time to stand prattling, and thou in 
deadly danger!” 

“Aye, true!” sighed he. 


“But 
’Tis to 


“In mortal 
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danger, I do fear me, but not the way thou’rt 
thinking at all!” 

She did not hear or heed. Light as this- 
tledown, she sped into her chamber, and 
snatched the cloak that should wrap her in 
her flight from Langmead. But with the 
cloak in hand she paused, as one stricken, 
and presently she let it slip through her 
fingers to the floor. Slowly and totteringly 
she crept again into the corridor, but not 
into her lover’s arms. With her upraised 
hand, she stayed him. 

“No,” she bade, and it seemed to her 
that she tore the words from a heart that 
bled. ‘‘For honor’s sake, I cannot. There 
at Begsby, that bitter night, I bought thy 
life and thy life was given thee, and the 
price is to pay. I must marry with Re- 
demption Langmead, even as I did promise.” 

She closed her eyes, and shrinking from 
him, cowered against the wall. In the hall 
below, she could hear the stir of feet and 
the buzz of voices. By that token she 
knew that her time was short. 

‘Kiss me but once,” she whispered, “‘my 
love that I must lose! Then go, and God 
be with thee all the days I may not share!” 

She felt his arms about her, and then, 
sounding up the stair, she heard the voice 
of her uncle Crakenthorn, “‘Must we come 
up and fetch you, Mr. Langmead?” 

At that name she started from his arms. 
“Langmead! Is that the shift thou hast 
made use of to come hither? Oh, it was 
madness! With all the others, haply, 
of my kindred, who have ne’er set eyes on 
him—but Pierrepoint, his guardian, that 
knoweth him well, is below. He will dis- 
cover the cheat that thou dost practise. 
Oh, prithee, go, while time is left thee. 
Go!” 

But while she yet protested, she felt her- 
self drawn, with his arm about her, into the 
candlelight that flooded the great stairway. 
In the hall below, she was aware of the faces 
of kindred and friends, uplifted and joyous, 
and she was aware of glasses raised, to 
pledge her health. 

Foremost of all, she saw the ruddy face 
of Basil Pierrepoint, and while she waited, 
with held breath, to hear him shout denun- 
ciation on a hardy impostor, she heard him 
cry: ‘And so thou hast lured the shy bird 
forth? Good lad art thou indeed, Redemp- 
tion Langmead!” 

She started from his arm. “Thou, Re- 
demption Langmead’s self?” she panted, 
under cover of the joyous din of the hall 
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below. “But even so, McCarthy once— 
an officer of the King—and still a fugitive— 
thou standest here in hazard—” 

“Hush now!” he whispered swiftly. ‘No 
risk at all! Here’s none but such as never 
knew that rogue Shaneen McCarthy— 
God rest him!” 

Across the balustrade he reached a glass 
from a ready hand. ‘To the bride, then!” 
he cried merrily, and paused, with glass up- 
raised, and the laughter, for once, quite 
gone from his eyes. 

For the house-door had swung open, and 
upon the threshold, in his trappings of war, 
stood the late captor of Shaneen McCarthy, 
Colonel John Waynflete. 


Nay-say 


SOMEHOW the evening passed—the end- 
less evening, while Melicent, with heart in 
tumult, waited for a thunderbolt to fall. 
The last toast was drunk, the lingering 
guests were sped, and only then did Colonel 
John forego his part of jovial feaster. 

“T have a word to say in private,” he 
spoke, “with this my nephew that shall 
be, aye, and with my niece. Under your 
favors, all!” 

In the little gilded parlor, at the head of 
the hall, they presently were grouped, they 
three, even as in the paneled parlor at Begs- 
by; Melicent mutely; seated; over against 
her, a shade abashed, McCarthy-Lang- 
mead; while on the hearth, once more 
the master of the game, stood Colonel 
Waynflete. 

“T know thee for Shaneen McCarthy,” 
he spoke quietly. ‘And Pierrepoint, that 
hath known the young man from his cradle, 
and whose word I do not question, giveth 
thee to be Redemption Langmead. How 
cometh this to pass? What set thee ever 
on so crack-brained a device, for the sure 
hazard of thy life and lands?” 

“Sir,” McCarthy answered, “‘to tell you 
the mere truth, I was mortal sick of being 
called Redemption. Do you but figure 
what it is, with the world in May-day trim 
for a young man’s delight, to shape your 
fashions and shear your speech, to pleasure 
a father long a-dying, and warped with 
affliction to the gloomiest pattern of Puri- 
tanism. God knoweth I shaped myself 


ungrudging to his pleasure, but when he was 
gone, and the guardians of his allotment 
would have me still so joyless a creature, 
without right manhood—why, sir, there 
came a time when flesh and blood rebelled. 
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‘“Happeneth, though little likelihood 
that you should know it, that in my fifth 
year was I taken of my father into the Irish 
plantations, where he had large estates 
without the Pale, inherited of a grand- 
uncle. In those wild parts, and to cement 
peace between himself and his boisterous 
neighbors, did my father give me to be fos- 
tered, as they term it, by folk of the sept or 
clan of the McCarthys. Two years did I 
spend among those kind souls, ere I was 
fetched home squalling, to gray days in 
England, and tutors that beat me if I so 
much as spoke Irish fashion, and so made 
me the more resolute not to lose the trick 
of it. 

“You see all now, and plain enough, sir. 
When I quitted Sydney Sussex in last Jan- 
uary, I went by roundabout ways to my old 
friends of the McCarthy sept. With Ma- 
jor Shane McCarthy—God rest him!— 
that was in some sort my foster-uncle, I 
crossed over into England, and I called 
myself Shaneen McCarthy, being a name 
as little like as possible to Redemption. 
And to the name of McCarthy I did no dis- 
credit, and that I will maintain. That, 
Colonel Waynflete, and Mistress Melicent, 
is all my story and all my sin. So are you 
both my judges of what is my guilt, and its 
punishment deserved.’ 

It was on Melicent that he bent his eyes 
that pleaded, but she looked away and was 
dumb. 

“Thou art a fool,’”’ said Waynflete, “but 
so are most on the hither side of one-and- 
twenty. Thestory of thy McCarthy period 
is like to get abroad.”’ 

“Nay, sir. McCarthy perished in his 
mad escape; let the sod lie light upon him! 
And Langmead came from. profitable study 
in the Low Countries. For the folk at 
Begsby, that might scan a new kinsman too 
nearly, I’ll avoid them all my days as they 
were pestilence, and for others— Twas in 
my mind, once wedded, to sojourn for a 
year or longer in Paris or Geneva or Mus- 
covy, or what not. When I come again to 
England, I’ll have a thriving beard and an 
elder aspect to change my seeming.” 

“Umph!” said Colonel Waynflete. 
“Thou hast a little wit, when all is said— 
and audacity enough to get thee comfortably 
hanged! For what of me, sirrah? What 


should hinder me to apprehend thee forth- 

with, for the fugitive malignant that I 

know thee well to be?” 
“But one thing, sir,”’ 


the young man 


smiled. ‘‘Approved a malignant officer, 
and escaped with life, I’ll be fined a third or 
haply half of mine estates. Why go about 
to curtail the inheritance of your niece’s 
children?” 

Melicent lifted her head and opened her 
lips, but, with hot cheeks, refrained from 
speech. 

‘““Aye, thou’lt be hanged, no doubt,” 
said Waynflete, but he said it smiling. 
“Vet [ll not be thine hangman. Depart 
the country for a year, and g. > me thy 
promise henceforth to forbear to carry 
arms against the Parliament. So is my 
duty as a soldier done.” 

“Sir,” answered McCarthy, “‘you have 
my promise, freely given. I’ve had enough 
of martial glory to content me. Now all my 
thought is but to order mine estate; and 
see my sons grow up around me.” 

Then at last spoke Melicent, out of the 
tumult of the mad last hours. 

“Fair speed thy sons, but they will ne’er 
be mine. First didst thou lightly scorn me. 
Next didst thou cozen me, coming under a 
false name. Seek thou elsewhere a wife, 
for here is none but a squaw from the wil- 
derness, who doth with all her heart refuse 
thee, be thou Langmead the Puritan, or 
McCarthy the swaggerer, or who or what 
thou wilt.” 

She left the two men whitely staring, 
and, head up, passed stately from the gilded 
parlor. 


Way of a Maid 


A WET, gray morning, the day that should 
have been her wedding-day! She sat alone 
in the gilded parlor and wondered if she re- 
gretted what there had passed last night. 
She wondered how she should go about to 
tell her aunt what plainly yet her good aunt 
did not know. She grudged at her uncle 
John for keeping silence. Did he think, 
then, she would call back her word? Oh, 
little did he know her! 

Why did she linger in that hateful room? 
Yet as well here as elsewhere. In no spot 
could she find escape from her thoughts. 
And her aunt had prayed her rest there, as 
one who had in mind some secret purpose. 

At the sound of a latch let softly fall into 
place, she lifted her head and looked. There, 
backed against the closed door, roughly clad 
in kersey, where water-drops were clinging, 
and with black shadows under his sleepless 
eyes that yet were audacious, she saw Mc- 
Carthy-Langmead stand. 
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“Umph!”™ said Colonel Waynflete. 


comfortably hanged ! 


For what of me, sirrah? 


“Thou hast a little wit, when all is said—and audacity enough to get thee 


What should hinder me to apprehend thee 


forthwith, for the fugitive malignant that I know thee well to be ?” 


He held out both his hands. ‘Ah, dear 
my heart! Sure, thou wert never mean- 
ing 

She hid her face against the cushioned 
back of her great chair. Let him not see 
the tears that had sprung quickly to her 
eyes—tears for all that now might never 
be! 

‘When all’s said, thou art the same did 


call me squaw,”’ she cast the words at him. 

‘“* And did I so, now?”’ 

“Since thou art Langmead, yea. Go 
hence now! Go!” ; 

In the wind of his swift coming, she felt 
that he bent, masterful, above her. ‘‘Go? 
And only for that I am Redemption Lang- 
mead, poor fellow? But thou wert loving 
him!” 
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“Never!” she vowed. 

“Now, now! And wert thou not saying 
that same to me, there under the willows 
that day of summer?” 

“That,” she said, as sternly as she could 
for the muffling cushions, “‘ was but a trick, 
so that thou, Shaneen McCarthy, mightest 
not dream that i 

She felt his hand rest lightly on her hair. 
“Oh, heart of my heart! So that I wouldn’t 
be dreaming what thou wert telling me 
later, to steal the bitterness from death it- 
self, there at Begsby—” she felt his arms 
about her, as he knelt— ‘‘ what thou wert 
saying to me, in the corridor above, not 





twelve hours since, little soul of my soul! . 


—what thou wert writing me, acushla, and 
thine own dear name set thereto!” 

She lifted her head and faced him, all 
flushed and touseled. ‘‘O gemini!” she 
said. ‘Thou meanest that unlucky letter 
to Redemption Langmead.”’ Then, all in 
an instant, she had yielded herself into his 
arms. 

“‘But a knave thou wert,” she protested, 
“to hold me all these days in misery. Why 
didst not write to tell me thou and Lang- 
mead all were one?” 

“And into whose hands might not such 
letter have fallen,” said he, ‘‘and to what 
mortal mischief?” 

“True!” she conceded, and then again 
she steeled herself. ‘‘But if I marry with 
thee, sooth, I’ll feel as I were married to two 
men!” 

“Sure,” said he, “and doesn’t the man 
that marrieth with a right woman, marry 
with seventeen, and all the same? So come 


’ 


on now, and be saying the word will make 
me glad. For didst not promise thine uncle 
to marry with Redemption Langmead?” 
“Alas!”’ said she, “I promised.” 
“And didst not swear to Shaneen Mc- 
Carthy that thou wouldst marry with him?”’ 
“O me unlucky! So I swore,” she said. 
‘Well, then,” said he, “since I am both 
‘“‘And since,” she said, “I may not be 
forsworn—” Almost she had laid her lips 
to his, but, with a sudden movement, she 
drew back. “First,” she bade, “say that 
thou art sorry thou didst name me squaw!”’ 


Long moments later she came out of the 
gilded parlor, and, light as thistledown, 
passed up the stair. 

“T wonder!” she was murmuring. “For 
a-many things there be are unexplained 
I wonder did he really say that he was sorry 
that he called me squaw? I wonder where 
and how indeed he learned to speak so apt 
and ready in the Irish fashion? I wonder, 
in the days to come, will he prove himself to 
me Shaneen McCarthy, or haply Lang- 
mead, that was named Redemption? I 
wonder if ’tis not for that wonder, as much 
as any plea of his, though he knoweth well 
to plead, that I am marrying with him, 
when an hour agone, my will, I thought, was 
otherwise. I wonder. .. .” 

Still wrapped in wonder, she passed 
onward to the chamber where she should 
make her ready for her marriage. 
Through the clouded casement she saw 
that the rain was passing, that the 
sky would soon be clear. 
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The get-together spirit has almost disap- 
peared from our busy, latter-day life. How 
are we going to get it back? In a simple and 
altogether delightful way, by means of the com- 
munity theater, says Mary Austin, the playwright, 
who has had a wide experience in organizing and 
directing amateur theatricals and pageant-plays 
for countryside and village. Not only do com- 
munity plays take the place of the now-departed 
husking-bees and quilting parties, as nuclei for so- 
cial gatheringsin rural districts, but they alsoserve 
as a powerful stimulus in the esthetic and educa- 
tional development of the community. Every 
neighborhood may have its home-run theater— 
the expense is but slight, and the net return in 
entertainment and in benefit is immeasurable 





EOPLE who find themselves sur- 

prised at the sudden development 

of public interest in community 

theaters need to be reminded oc- 
casionally that nothing was more likely, 
since nowhere in the last fifty years has life 
been going on more dramatically and on a 
larger scale than in America. 

The movement toward the expression of 
community life in drama and pageantry 
which has flowered into forms of greater or 
less promise and permanence, began— 
from the theatrical point of view—in the 
most unlikely quarter. It received its first 
formative impulse in the reflective period 
following on the most dramatic episode of 
American life—I mean the series of strug- 
gles that culminated in the Civil War. 

_ About the time Booth Tarkington, Wil- 
liam Allen White, Clayton Hamilton, and 
half a dozen others who are largely respon- 
sible for the renaissance of American litera- 
ture west of the Alleghanies, were old enough 
to be taken to see it as an important item 
of education, the first vital American drama 
made its appearance in a loosely con- 
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structed version of a book that stirred com- 
munity feeling as no “best seller” has ever 
succeeded in doing. Following close on the 
heels of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ with its pack 
of “genuine bloodhounds” and its “wo 
Little Eva’s,” about fifteen years after the 
war, came a melodrama known as ‘The 
Confederate Spy” or “The Union Spy,” 
according as it was performed north or 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. On the 
occasion of passing that political boundary 
all the heroes and villains promptly changed 
sides. 

The play was usually introduced to the 
community by some actor manager, who, 
traveling with a full equipment of scenery 
and costumes, played the leading réle him- 
self and made up the cast from the local 
talent. The supers were always old vet- 
erans who delighted in the rehearsal of 
realistic “‘business” out of the memory of 
their own campaigns. Something of the 
spirit of Oberammergau prevailed in the 
allotment of the parts among families who 
had served best or suffered most, and every- 
body, including the Methodist minister, 
went to see it. How they loved that play 
and how revived in it the most spiritualizing 
experience of their lives only those can know 
who have learned to see in the conflict of 
61, the crisis, on both sides, of a tremendous 
moral passion. 

It was this spiritualizing element which 
constituted the value of “Uncle Tom” and 
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“The Spy” to the young people of the gen- 
eration who took part in them. It was 
the first dramatic venture which overcame 
the old Puritan ban on the stage and made 
us realize its possibilities as a means of social 
expression. It came, too, just at the time 
when the decline of neighborhood activi- 
ties in the form of the husking-bee and the 
quilting party had left us casting about for 
some method of satisfying the spirit of 
togetherness which played such an impor- 
tant part in the building of the Middle West. 
More or less consciously this spirit has 
played through all the scattered dramatic 
ventures which 
have recently 
localized in half 
a dozen non- 
professional _ or- 
ganizations in New 
York, in the Open 
Air Theater in Cal- 
ifornia, and the 
latest and most 
promising Little 
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Country Theater 
movement in the 
Northwest. Itwas 
very definitely in 
my own mind 
when, some twen- 
ty years after be- 
ing driven through 
the cold Illinois 
winter to see the 
dramatization of Mrs. 
Stowe’s tremendous 
story, I began to exper- 
iment in community drama at Lone Pine. 
The play, “Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
chosen for that attempt, was one which 
would, I think, have been the very last 
selected by any one to whom the Passion 
Play of the Mississippi Valley had not come 
as a great illumination. It was the only one 
at hand which provided the indispensable 
basis of common experience for the audi- 
ence, which was made up of Mexicans, In- 
dians, miners, and the miscellaneous agri- 
cultural population which supports a min- 
ing district. That common experience, 
vested in Pygmalion by the playwright, is a 
very human one, the experience of a man 
desiring something with all his soul, de- 
manding it of his gods, and being utterly 
confounded and nearly destroyed by get- 
ting it. Since that venture in the little town 
under the shadow of the highest Sierra, I 





A scene from the first act of John MacGroarty's famous 


Mission Play at San Gabriel, 
are largely amateur, but the play embodies the history 
of the community, and has had a run of over two years 


have seen a 
great deal 
of com- 
munity 
drama 
both in 
Europe 
and America 
but I have seen 
nothing which 
has not con- 
firmed the conclusion drawn from those 
two early experiments. It is that the suc- 
cess of any community theater depends on 
the extent to which it expresses the com- 
munity experience. Without such a common 
fund the movement could have no stability, 
and without the spirit of social activity 
it could scarcely come into existence; these 
two are the bowl and the spoon between 
which the material of a great national 
drama is shaping. 

This is all very exciting to people who 
are interested in drama as an art, but there 
is something even more valuable to the 
community that produces it, and that is the 
opportunity the neighborhood theater af- 
fords for the expression of national char- 
acter. For drama is always the evidence 
of something done. In its simplest form 
it goes back to the village festival, the 
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open-air at Santa Clara College, Cal- 
number of plays suitable for com- 
what are called “costume plays,” and 
be made at home, rather than hired 


professional costumer 


green corn dance of the 
Indian pueblo, the husk- 
ing and house-raising of 
pioneer neighborhoods. 
It is a representation of 
what has been suffered 
and enjoyed and ac- 
complished not by a 
gifted individual, but by 
a number of people 
working together. It 
was once, and may 
easily become again, the 
most beautiful form of 
social coordination; it is 
now almost the only 
means left us of devel- 
oping that spirit in the 
young. 

The chief objections to 
the commercial drama 
in the small town are, 
that it does not spring 
from any real need of 
thecommunity, but from 
the financial exigencies 
of some one outside it, 
and the fact that the 
community can take no 
part in it. It arouses 
emotion in the young 


The open-air theater at Bohemian Grove, in what is 

recognized as the most beautiful natural amphitheater 

since the days of the Grecian out-of-door drama. 

The stage is in the immediate foreground; the vista at 
the back is a valuable and artistic adjunct 
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without at the same 
time providing a suit- 
able outlet. The sort 
of stock company that 
shows at small towns 
in general is not an ex- 
pression of anything, 
but an impression and 
often a bad one. Of 
course, if the com- 
munity theater is to 
follow in the track of 
the old-fashioned ama- 
teur theatricals and be 
the sole opportunity of 
a few vainer or more 
gifted individuals, very 
little can be hoped for 
it, but where the prin- 
ciple is that which pre- 
vails in the Children’s 
Theater in 
New York, of 
assigning the 
parts with a 
view to the 
development 
of the indi- 
vidual, it be- 
comes a great 
educational 


force. 
And this is 
the case 


whether the 
end in view is 
to affect some- 
thing in the 
world of art or 
to provide le- 
gitimate_ en- 
tertainment 
for a com- 
munity cut off 
from the stock 
company cir- 
cuit. The 
spirit of work- 
ing together is 
the one indis- 
pensable item 
of success. So 
rapidly has in- 
terest spread 
in the theater 
as a social in- 
strument, es- 
pecially in 
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view of the success of the Little Country 
Theater movement in Dakota, that it seems 
worth while to set in order the methods, 
very much alike in all instances, by which 
success has already been attained. 


Once the theater has been settled upon’ 


as the best outlet for the social activity of 
the neighborhood, two general forms of 
organization are possible, each with results 
of such utterly different character that it is 
important, before deciding upon one of 
them, for the organization to be perfectly 
certain of its own preferred end. 

In the first of these the activity is cen- 
tered about some playwright or producer of 
undisputed talent, who works out some in- 
dividual concept, with the cooperation of 
an interested group. The other is a more 
democratic form in which the management 
is vested in a council or committee, account- 
able to the majority. The first of these 
forms was amply illustrated in the Aldborne 
Village Players, of England, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Charles MacEvoy; and the 
second has a notable example in the Forest 
Theater at Carmel, California. 

But whatever the character of the initial 
society, it is important that its operation 
should be simple. Hard and fast constitu- 
tions should be avoided, and rules of mem- 
bership be interpreted lightly. Drama is 
the most fluctuant of all arts; contraction 
and expansion of the original impulse must 
be allowed for and be accepted as natural. 
The medium should always be sensitive to 
the local need. Probably the best arrange- 
ment is secured by dividing the manage- 
ment into three groups: Dramatic Art, which 
should include the selection and production 
of the play; General Management, con- 
cerned with publicity and all public or com- 
munity aspects; and Business Manage- 
ment, having to do with finance and the 
care of the society’s property. The first two 
should change frequently, but ordinarily it 
is better to keep the financial arrangements 
as stable as possible, and it is advisable to 
have the benefit of accumulated experience in 
the offices of stage carpenter and electrician. 

Provided there is a building at hand in 
which entertainments may be held, the 
problem of financing a community venture 
of this sort is not very serious. There are 
dozens of plays that may be acceptably pro- 
duced in any community of from three to 
five hundred souls, and made to yield a 
profit. With economy, and by working over 
the costumes and properties, it is possible 
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in the course of three or four such perform- 
ances to accumulate a reasonable sum to be 
invested in stage ‘“‘sets” or to serve as the 
nucleus of a building fund. A great many 
organizations have dispensed altogether 
with a building, and have succeeded per- 
fectly with some natural amphitheater in 
the hills, or with some forest glade which 
makes an incomparable background for 
almost any play. In this case the most val- 
uable property which the society can ac- 
quire, is a set of movable benches or folding 
chairs. I remember that when I was pro- 
ducing Shakespeare in little mining towns, 
to audiences of two or three hundred, we 
got along very nicely with benches ar- 
ranged by laying a board on two soap boxes, 
and in one town, where we frequently played 
in a building used as a warehouse, huge 
piles of wool or sacks of grain served as a 
gallery in the rear which was regularly occu- 
pied by as many Paiute Indians as could 
raise ‘‘two bits” for a seat. The comfort 
of the audience is, however, an important 
item in the appreciation of the play, and 
should be one of the first considerations. 

The question of costume and setting is 
one in which every society is bound to make 
several mistakes before settling on the 
happy solution. In the Bohemian Grove 
midsummer plays, now world-famous, at 
first painted canvas screens were intro- 
duced in order to give an outdoor set- 
ting to what is now recognized as the most 
beautiful natural amphitheater since the 
times of ancient Greece! But the Bohe- 
mians, when they had learned their lesson, 
learned it so thoroughly that their produc- 
tions are now the standard of open-air per- 
formance. Yet in spite of all this, one of 
the best known of our outdoor theaters 
committed itself last year to the infelicity 
of cheaply painted ‘indoor sets.” 

The greater number of plays suitable for 
community production are what are called 
“costume plays,” that is to say, the dress 
and accouterments are not modern; but in 
every case I would advise the making ol 
stage dresses at home rather than hiring 
them from the professional costumer. It 
may occasionally be necessary to do the 
latter in the case of armor or weapons, but 
the exercise of ingenuity and the study of 
the period and the key in which the scene 
is to be played are not the least part of the 
benefit derived from the local theater. 
Sometimes a real genius for costumes may 
lie undiscovered under our very noses. 
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more important that — The simple theater at San Gabriel, California, where acting is to be sup- 
it should make the John MacGroarty staged his Mission Play. Although ported by costume 


right suggestion to 


the playhouse is inconveniently situated, the actors and setting. Most 
he ncliaedie, Oe amateur, the scenery and costumes of the simplest type, ; 
le audience than and Mr. MacGroarty himself without the experience 


of all it is con- 


that it should be ofa playwright, the Mission Play has enjoyedarun trolled by the char- 
historically accurate. that would make the fortune of a Broadway manager _ acter of the audience 


Not infrequently 

the conventional, wholly uninspired, and 
mechanically correct creation of the hired 
costumer intervenes like a foreign phrase 
between the audience and the meaning of 
the play. On one occasion, in a certain 
western town, I found the pupils of the pub- 
lic school giving a performance of selected 
scenes from “The Merchant of Venice.” 
It was given without costume, and in the 
court scene, where it was necessary to dis- 
guise her sex, the sixteen-year-old Portia, 
never having heard of a judge’s gown and 
being a little shy of trousers, found nothing 
to do but don a pair of bib overalls and tuck 
up her hair under a cap. To the audience, 
who knew no more than the young lady of 
the traditional dress, this seemed a reason- 
able proceeding, and not one of them ap- 
peared to be put at fault by it. Neverthe- 
less, the enjoyment of any modern audience 
is heightened by pleasing the eye with har- 
monies of line and color. 

It would seem the natural order of things 
to begin the conduct of a dramatic venture 
with the choice of a play, but in fact the 
selection of the particular play is condi- 
tioned by all the things just mentioned, by 
the nature and location of the stage, by the 





which is to see it. 
The choice of a good acting play is one 
that can be made only by a person of ex- 
perience; therefore, the first step is to cut out 
from the list of possibilities all plays that 
are not positively known to have had suc- 
cessful professional performances. The list of 
good acting plays is very large; out of these 
the cautious manager will do well to dis- 
card all so-called “problem” plays, all plays 
of the future or of the too-immediate pres- 
ent. Drama is an art that more than any 
other “reaches back’; it dips into the 
reservoir of common experience, and the 
deeper it goes the greater the number of 
the audience who will be touched by it. 
Historical plays of our own country, of the 
best known periods of English history, and 
very sparingly of European history, are safe 
to choose, but the best of all are those 
dramas of no specific period which strike 
upon some common human chord. 
Contrary to professional opinion, plays 
of a religious significance, poetic and sym- 
bolic plays prove universally popular on 
the community stage, and during the last 
two or three years the demand for them for 
this purpose has greatly stimulated their 
publication. This is a real achievement, 
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Mrs. Mary Austin conducting a rehearsal at the Forest Theater, Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 





“The play, if 


it is to yield the greatest benefit, must never be regarded as a performance: it must be taken as an experience. 
It is a fine thing for one whose life provides no occasion for heroic acts to attempt them upon the stage 


and will undoubtedly have a wholesome 
effect on the commercial stage. 

The point at which too many dramatic 
organizations come to grief is after the play 
is chosen and they face the problem of the 
acting. The mistake is always to make too 
much of it; for the community theater 
never can afford to make a point of so highly 
technical an art. Important as it is in the 
development of a national drama, it must 
be borne constantly in mind that acting is a 
subsidiary art, it cannot exist by itself, and 
it has little relation to the purpose of the 
community. 

Good enunication, intelligence, and an 
instinct for social coordination, for working 
together, are far more important considera- 
tions in casting the parts than any degree of 
“talent for acting” likely to develop in the 
small community. Just as soon as conces- 
sions begin to be made to any such talent, 
the tendency runs very quickly toward the 
choice of plays for their theatrical rather 
than for their spiritual and dramatic pos- 
sibilities. Instead of self-expression we 
have self-exploitation. The possessors of 
the supposed talent insist on all the good 
parts, and the advantage of participation 
as a whole is lost to the community. 

The play, if it is to yield the greatest 
benefit, must never be regarded as a per- 
formance; it must be taken as an experi- 
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ence, an opportunity to run our thoughts 
in other and nobler molds. It is a fine 
thing for one whose life provides no occa- 
sion for heroic acts to attempt them upon 
the stage; it is good for a clodhopper oc- 
casionally to be a king, and the fact that 
Miss So-and-So plays the heroines very 
nicely is an excellent reason for not allow- 
ing her to do it continuously. Great art is 
secured only by complete subordination to 
a spiritual idea. This is the explanation of 
the success of Oberammergau, and of the 
fact that the most notable unprofessional 
performances in America have been re- 
ligious or at least inspirational in character. 

The most interesting of these is John 
MacGroarty’s pageant play at San Gabriel. 
Mr. MacGroarty had no previous experi- 
ence as a playwright, and gives no evidence 
of becoming one; his work smashes all but 
the two indispensable rules of dramatic 
composition; it was performed by a cast 
largely amateur, in a location not very 
convenient to traffic, and yet has enjoyed 
a run that would make the fortune of a 
Broadway playhouse. He was fortunate 
in having for his subject that phase of Cali- 
fornia’s past most dear to her people—the 
founding of the Missions; but the real 
drawing power of the play was the religious 
spirit in which it was conceived and carried 
out. For these are the two indispensable 











rules: community of interest between audi- 
ence and play, and sincerity in execution. 

There is another point which illustrates 
the difference of result as indicated in the 
choice of one or the other of the two forms 
of organization. Mr. MacGroarty’s was 
the only mind concerned with the produc- 
tion of the Mission Play. 

This is the primary difference in the 
two modes of organization: individual di- 
rection tends to produce forms of art more 
permanent and of wider appeal than those 
which result from community manage- 
ment. Community-managed theaters in 
most cases are managed too much. There 
is too much manipulation in the interest 
of things which have 
nothing to do with 
drama—not neces- 
sarily selfish interests 
or personal vanities. 
With the best in- 
tentions in the world, 
fatal concessions are 
made to the desire to 
have things proceed 
smoothly, to con- 
ciliate this or that in- 
terest or toconform to 
some ideal of organ- 
ization without re- 





A scene from “Alice in Wonderland” given at the Forest Theater, by 
The entire set of somewhat elaborate costumes used in 
this production was made by the village dressmaker 


amateurs, 


spect to the end to be sought. In the name 
of “tact”? the indispensable condition of 
sincerity is lost sight of, and in a mistaken 
notion of the value of amateur acting, ele- 
ments are retained which might better be 
discarded. 


But where any considerable 
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number of a community can get together, 
and without taking any account of talent, 
but with a common idea and the determina- 
tion to keep every part of the performance 
subordinate to that idea, results of extraor- 
dinary artistic power can be obtained. 

This is what happened in the Nativity 
play at Pomfret, Connecticut, where the 
world-myth was presented by plow hands 
and village maids, with the utmost sim- 
plicity and with an entire absence of theatri- 
cality; and yet with a spiritualizing power 
that was felt not alone by the audience but 
by those to whom the mere rumor of the 
performances reached. 

This is a difficult thing to achieve, but it 
























(c) AYI2, Le 8. SLEVIN 
All communities may not afford opportunity 
for as ideal an open-air theater as is this Forest 
Theater at Carmel; but in every locality there 

is some spot which, with perseverance and a 
little cleverness, may be turned 
into a get-together center for 
the purpose of community drama 


is in just this possibility of 

social coordination that the 

greatest service of the com- 

munity theater is rendered. 
Tobe able to take one’s place 
as the unegoistic unit of a de- 
sign without ever losing the 
sense of the play as a whole, 
is an excellent training for 
citizenship, and youth should be encour- 
aged to try for it. And if our young people 
aren’t in some appreciable way better mem- 
bers of the community for such participa- 
tion, why should there be any such thing 
as a community theater? 














I were embraced by that tense Englishman without any H in his 
While music burst up into runaway time, Hon. Buttler show 
me tango so rapidly I suddenly arrive towards outside of house 


voice. 


To Editor “‘Good Housekeeping Magazine” 


who must realize the extreme difficulty of 


keeping home dull: 


EAR SIR: 

I have leaped so continuously 
from jobs to jobs since you last 
heard from me that I am becom- 

ing a very talented bounder. The nearly 
last place to which I was attached rejected 
me away because of my extreme industry 
in sweeping carpets while company was 
there to sneeze. Boss Lady at that place 
was kind but brutal, so she give me follow- 
ing letter of recomment to quit with: 

To Wuo Tuts May Suppiy:— 

This introduces our Mr. Togo (retired). If you 
want to see what a housemaid he is, try him. He 
is capable of anything. Please treat him like I did. 

Mary L. Monrtrusser. 

Next place where I took this note were 
home of Hon. Mrs. & Mr. Wm. Vanderbitt 
Jones, residing in very swollen location lo- 
cated near Aspic Falls, N. J. That neigh- 
borhood was so formula that it make me 
feel quite English while approaching up to 
it. I was included into rear entrance amid 
buttlers, where Hon. Mrs. Vanderbitt Jones, 
crystallized lady of expensive beauty, arrive 
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Hashimura 
‘Togo 


He Discovers the Unex- 
pectedly Tango Qualities 
of American Tea 


By Wallace Irwin 
Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


there and require, ‘You un- 
stand how serve tea?” 

“Tea are favorite drunk of 
Japan,” I exaggerate pride- 
fully. “It are served there 
with ceremony a 

“Tt are served here with 
tango,” she snib_ stylishly. 
“Did you ever learn how?” 

“Never yet,” I nudge, “yet 
I can quickly learn to include 
that amid cream & sugar.” 

“How irritated!” she snib 
while making her fingers touch 
her fashionable hairs. ‘“‘ Howeverly, since it is 
too late already, you must remain staying.” 

A English buttler without any H in his 
words took me to long room and show me 
how pile up furniture and remove off all ex- 
plosive glassware from table. 

“Why you make so much removal?” I 
ask to know. 

“When tea-drink begin they 
dance,” he acknowledge. 
“Tea never make 

Japan,” I snagger. 

“Tt are only commencing to have that 
effect in America,” he explain. “But in 
1914 it are fashionable to have it go to feet 
when swallowed.” 

I were chewing this education with my 
brain when confused varieties of Smart Set- 
ters arrive up with enlarged limousine hacks 
and make ha-ha handshake, including Ver- 
non Castle expression. 

I notice great absence of that stiff-souled 
dignity peculiar to Japanese Ambassadors 
when thirsty for Oolong. Everybody acted 
like a divorce, and some ladies appeared 
considerable Geisha. 

Hon. Mrs. Vanderbitt Jones stand by 





commence 


persons dance in 


rugs with flirting expression and _ say, 
“Howdy, Freddy,’ whenever Newport 











clothing arrive up. Musical orchestra from 
behind palm-bushes commence play “O 
You Gabble Gabble Glide” and nobody 
could prevent misbehavior of feet. Con- 
siderable gentlemen then obtain seizure 
of considerable ladies and commence cir- 
culating with stride-away expression of 
knees. 

“Tf this is tea where is it?”’ I require from 
my soul. No answer as yet. 

My eyes equaled Sherlock’s in search of 
that beveridge which should be there. I 
could not detect. No appearance of steep- 
age, Cup-saucer, sammyvar, or other tools 
for making that hot sip. Yet somewheres 
I could hear dice-box sound peculiar to small 
icebergs clattering together. O yes! I saw. 
Coyly concealing behind palm-bushes I ob- 
serve considerable buttlers shaking up tea 
in silver jigglers to include ice. 

Pretty soonly lady & gentleman arrive up 
full of fatigues from so much slouchy- 
slouchy dance-step. 

‘We will take slight tea,’ they dement 
from Hon. Buttler. 
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“What variety, please?”’ he require serv- 
antly. 

“Martini,” snuggest those couple. Hon. 
Buttler pour. More pairs of persons emerge 
up. More shakes with ice. More gobbles. 
More dances. 

“Tt are tango who put the tease into tea,” 
renounce one gentleman-boy twirkling by 
with lady-girl. 

“You are very Bernard Shaw today, 
Edgerley,”’ she report back with eyes. ‘Of 
formerly it used to be deliciously difficult 
to compel men & husbands to come to tea. 
Now you cannot keep them away with 
weapons. Why is that swift change?”’ 

‘““When the tea goes out the tango’s in,” 
he define, attempting to wear wit under his 
moustache. 

It was very hard science to describe this 
tango-waltz when I saw it, Mr. Editor. It 
are similar to a minuet danced by eels. 
Angry elbows seem to be slipping around 
everywheres, while each ladies and gentle- 
men seem to be walking sidewise without 
intending to go there. Such chuckly move- 


Upstairs to dance-hall parlor I go. There, surrounded by whirligig promenades, I observed Hon. Rev. Mr. 


circulating in clutch with Mrs. Vanderbitt Jones. 


“Hon. Mrs. Madam,” I commence—I am obliged to 
make delicious dance movements so I can keep up—"“if convenient I quit™ 
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ments of ducking away from music amid 
bounces! Such clutch and jolt containing 
great poetry! I could not unstand how 
persons could do this American jiu-jitsu 
without injurious breakage of their person- 
ality. And yet no ambulance was called. 

While I stood thusly composing thoughts, 
Hon. Buttler walk to me with side-face 
moustache similar to Hon. Chauncey De- 
pew when not joking. 

“While you are doing nothing you should 
not stand idly around,” he dib. 

“You wish me dance also?” I snuggest. 

“T wish you to go to royal reception door 
downside and permit entrance to all calling 
guests.” This he say with voice so ex- 
pensive I feel entirely bankrup. 

So I go downside to reception door where 
I set long-time for lonesome company by 
the knob. Occasionately that music play 
so flirtatious that my feet misbehave. 
Pretty soonly came ring-ring to door. I 
admit. In come lengthwise gentleman with 
Woodrow Wilson expression and black-front 
necktie peculiar to clergy. 

“What name, if any?” I ask to know. I 
made my voice show insults peculiar to 
fashion. 

“T am Rev. Mr. Scornaway, of St. Lucre 
parish,” he deliver. ‘I have came to tea 
as usual on Wedsday.” 

“This is no place for a clergy,’’ I dictate 
warnfully. “You can save your reputation 
by taking it away with you.” 

“What do you mean by your meaning?” 
he snagger. “Do not Mrs. Vanderbitt 
Jones’s cards say Tea on Wedsday?” 

“This are not the kind of Wedsday you 
think it is,” I abrupt. 

‘“‘Poor benightied heathen!” he narrate. 
“Have I not met most greatest dignity in 
America within this house?” 

“You will not meet them now,” I clabber, 
“or if so they will be doing something else.” 

“Pleasantly permit me to pass inside,” 
he snarrel clergetically. 

“O not to do!” I holla with Samurai 
knuckles preventing his forthstepping. “If I 
relate what horror that tea is now doing you 
will not dare go inside with your profession.” 

“Tell me the entire!”’ he commit bravely. 

“They are making tango!” I whasper 
with ears full of frights. 

Hon. Rev. Mr. express great sternness in 
his jaws like a reformer fighting Indians. 

“‘Let me get at them!” he growell. 

“O joyful!” I acknowledge. ‘Then you 
are determined to stop it?” 





“No!!” he gargle. “I am determined to 


dance it!!!” 

I collapse backwards to setty chair and 
permit him to advance to middle of music. 
For 13 1-8 minutes I remained stationary 
attempting to fan away my faint. Then 
considerable bashido filled my forehead and 
I leapt to my footwear. Upstairs to dance- 
hall parlor I go. There, surroundeed by 
sidesteps, hand-clasps, whirligig prome- 
nades, eye-gaze, romp, Vienna tunes, and 
acrobats I observed Hon. Rev. Mr. circulat- 
ing in clutch with Mrs. Vanderbitt Jones. 
Determinely I advance to middle of and 
stand befront them. 

“Hon. Mrs. Madam, if conveniently—” 
I commence to be interrupted. 

“What is?” she require, continuing to 
circulate. 

I am oblige to make delicious dance-mo- 
tions so I can keep up, yet I pursue near her. 

“Tf convenient I quit,” is reprove for me. 
I must now double three loops and whirl my 
arms bias to remain next. 

“Why you don’t quit without application 
to me?”’ she ask it while 2-stepping. 

“T wish tell you my feelings before de- 
parture,” I reject while gliding my feet 
onwards and twining my chest in stroggle 
to follow her closely. “I shall not be a 
servant in such a fidgetty home. I shock! 
What is becaming of America? Instead of 
sipping tea, as formerly, they dance it. In- 
stead of enjoying sociability with brain they 
do it with feet. They act midnight at five 
o’clock. Preachers come to preach and 
stay to prance. Therefore, I remove my- 
self to some other jobs.” 

““Jeems!”’ Hon. Mrs. holla to Hon. Butt- 
ler, yet still continue fantango whirling, 
“here are Japanese schoolboy who should be 
discharged to music. Tango him down back 
steps.” 

Nextly I knew I were embraced by that 
tense Englishman without any H in his 
voice. While music burst up into runaway 
tune, Hon. Buttler show me tango so rap- 
idly I did not know my ears from my 
knuckles. O such musical  scuttle-step, 
back-walk, elbow-jounce, and_ twist-vine 
movement towards outside side of house! 
And there I suddenly arrived followed by 
orchestra-sound including kick. 

So I 1-step away with bursted graceful- 
ness peculiar to lame duck. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
HasuimurA ToGo. 
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When the mercury stands steadily in the nineties, stings and bites of insects irritate you and send your 
bodily temperature racing upward. Don't get mad; it’s mosquito nature to probe you. Just 


give a reasonable amount of attention to possible breeding-places—and keep cool 


Keeping Cool Inside 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


T’S our inside climate that counts 

most, even in August. Heat-stroke 

comes from within almost as much as 

from without. Even the fiery darts 
of the July sun glance harmlessly off from 
those who have no toxins in their blood 
from “bugs,” overwork, underfeeding, or 
alcohol; from those whose digestions are 
in good condition and who get plenty of 
sleep. Its victims are principally those who 
were below par and in bad condition before 
the thermometer began to climb. In other 
words, even summer heat requires some 
break in the rampart, some traitor within 
the camp, in order to get a foothold in the 
body and to begin to do harm. Once given 
that start, its powers for injury are almost 
unlimited. 

Give yourself and every member of your 
family a thorough overhauling and health 
inspection, have every leak stopped and 
every crack puttied up, so to speak, and 


you will be surprised how much better you 
will stand the heat. Particularly danger- 
ous, in this respect, are cavities in the 
teeth, abscesses in the gums, or other sores 
in the mouth—for from everyone of these 
thousands of hostile “bugs” may descend 
into your stomach with your food, and so 
set your whole system in an uproar. Ca- 
tarrhs of the nose and throat, robbers’ caves 
of “bugs” in the tonsils, and chronic 
“colds”’ of all sorts are also constant sources 
of self-infection. The proverbial obstinacy 
of a hot-weather cold is due to the fact that 
the body has to combat both the toxins of 
the cold “bugs” and the depressing effects 
of the heat. Habitual headaches and eye- 
strains, “run-down” feelings, digestive dis- 
turbances, or neuralgia, should also receive 
attention. 

Contrary to popular impression, hot 
weather, in itself, affords no cure of those 
conditions which are supposed to be born 
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of cold and damp and exposure, such as 
consumption, bronchitis, and rheumatism. 
Trifling coughs and colds do clear up and 
disappear, on account of the much greater 
amount of time spent in the open air or 
with widely opened windows; but consump- 
tion makes its most rapid progress during 
the hot months, because the gasping patient 
has to fight the heat without as well as the 
fever within him; and some of the most vio- 
lent attacks of rheumatism also occur dur- 
ing the summer. 


Water, a Hot-Weather ‘‘Must’’ 


First on the list of lightning-rods against 
heat-stroke is pure water, and lots of it, both 
inside and out. Our one method of keeping 
our body heat down to the life-line, when 
the outside temperature of the air about us 
begins to rise above the 80’s, is by literally 
sluicing ourselves with water, which passes 
swiftly through our pipe-system, and is 
evaporated by the quart from the surface of 
our skins. This method of water-cooling 
the human auto in summer, is of absolutely 
life-saving importance; and in the hot 
weather everybody should be supplied with 
an abundance of pure, cool water, and not 
merely allowed, but encouraged to drink 
freely of it. There is nothing half so cool- 
ing, refreshing, and wholesome in summer 
weather, as plain pure water, by the quart, 
and by the gallon. If we would provide 
an abundant supply on the hottest days, 
chilled to make it pleasantly cool, and en- 
courage our young people to pour down all 
they want of it, we wouldn’t resort so much 
to either soft drinks or the harder variety. 

The true value of pure water is not 
thoroughly appreciated, even in this year of 
enlightenment. Every sweet girl graduate 
knows that you can lower the typhoid fever 
rate of a community by purifying its water 
supply, but few people know that this sav- 
ing from typhoid, great and important as 
it is, is actually only about one-third of the 
total gain to health secured by pure water. 
It was first noticed twenty years ago, 
and has since been corroborated by city 
after city, that whenever a city secures a 
perfectly pure water supply, its general 
death rate is reduced by two other lives 
saved for every prevented death from 
typhoid fever. That is to say, if a city 
which has been losing fifty lives each year 
from typhoid fever puts in a new water sup- 
ply, and saves forty lives by reducing its 
typhoid deaths to ten, the deaths from 
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other causes will be reduced by eighty 
more. 

Children, it should be remembered, need 
even larger amounts of water in proportion 
to their size than do adults. First, because 
their protoplasm is, so to speak, more fluid, 
and their body tissues more sappy, than 
those of grown-ups; second, because the 
various. chemical. changes of growth and 
manufacture are going on at a fifty percent 
greater rate; third, because they are per- 
petually and incessantly active, and so per- 
spire much more freely and profusely; and 
fourth, because they stand heat much worse 
than do adults. 

A disturbance, whether from infection or 
bad food, which will scarcely raise an 
adult’s temperature half a degree, will send 
their little body furnaces racing up to 103, 
104, or 105 degrees; and if that tempera- 
ture is maintained for more than a day or 
two, their delicate little tissues literally 
melt down and wilt under it, as would a 
flower in a bake-oven. This is particularly 
important to remember in the case of 
young children who are still living exclus- 
ively or chiefly upon milk. While their food 
is largely fluid, even in cold weather it does 
not yield enough water, and in summer- 
time it supplies barely one-third of the 
amount required. Many a time, when a 
child cries and shows signs of wanting a 
drink, it isn’t milk that it wants, but water. 
If milk is offered the child will drink it, on 
account of its wetness; but this giving of 
food to children every time they need drink, 
is one of the finest methods imaginable of 
laying the foundation for digestive dis- 
turbances. Even babies should have bottles 
of water as well as milk, carried in their 
buggies. Giving food when water is wanted, 
doesn’t sound as bad as asking for bread 
and getting a stone, but its ultimate results 
may be almost as uncomfortable. 


Eat Enough, Even If It Is Hot 


The mere mention of food in hot weather 
repels us. To eat seems like adding fuel to 
the flames already consuming us. And the 
old, unhappy, mortification-of-the-flesh 
school of dietetics took base advantage of 
this instinctive revulsion, and preached the 
doctrine that, inasmuch as food makes heat, 
the less food we could possibly get along 
with in hot weather the better! This was 
“throwing the baby away with the bath,” 
as the Germans say, with a vengeance. We 
eat to get power for work; to get energy to 





resist disease; and to give us something to 
grow on. All of these processes must go on 
the whole year round, and almost as vigor- 
ously in summer as in winter. Unexpected 
as it may seem, we find it necessary and 
best for both health and comfort to eat 
pretty nearly the same amount of food per 
day the whole year round, varying only ac- 
cording to theamount of 
work—whether muscu- 
lar or mental—which is 
called for at each par- 
ticular season. Since, 
with the majority of 
city people, the winter 
is the busiest and most 
driving season of the 
year, and the summer 
the slackest, it is not 
necessary for them to 
eat quite so much food 
in the summer months 
as in the winter; and 
the healthy appetite is 
the best guide as to 
what this amount 
should be. On the con- 
trary, farmers and coun- 
try-dwellers, having 
their period of greatest 
strain and of most in- 
cessant activity in the 
summer months, will 
find this rule reversed; 
they need to eat more 
heavily in summer 
than in winter. 

The one invariable 
law which regulates 
food-consumption at all 
seasons of the year and 
under all circumstances 
is the amount of work 
to be done; or, in 
the case of the child, 
of growth to be ac- 
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is advisable, both for pleasure and for 
health, to eat more liberally of fresh fruits 
and fresh vegetables during the hot weather, 
partly because they are to be had in greater 
abundance at this time of the year, and 
partly because the water and the fruit 
acids and vegetable salts which they contain 
are valuable elements in the summer dietary. 
Yet, such food muststill 
be regarded strictly as 
“trimmings” and orna- 
ments, and not as seri- 
ous and substantial 
parts of the dietary. 
After all that can be 
said in their favor— 
and they are, in their 
place, as necessary and 
essential to health as 
the most solid foods— 
fruits, vegetables, green 
stuffs, and salads are 
little better than grass 
or hay. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the 
sweeter fruits, and one 
or two of the starch- 
bearing roots, they con- 
tain such small amounts 
of energy in proportion 
to their bulk that, un- 
less we possessed the 
paunch and the gastric 
capacity of a cow ora 
sheep, it would be im- 
possible for us to engulf 
enough of them to fur- 
nish energy for more 
than a quarter of the 
day’s work. . Three- 

quarters of the en- 

ergy required for real 

work, at any season 

of the year whatever, 

must come from the 

substantial, solid 

foods—meat, bread- 


too much to say that bake-oven. If you can't get your sprinkling in and-butter, potatoes, 


in the summer-time 
the majority of people 
in both town and country (except those who 
are engaged in strenuous muscular work in 
the open air, and whose ravenous appetites 
simply compel them to eat liberally) eat 
less than they should, both for their health 
and for their comfort. 

_ The precise nature of this food is of less 
importance than we formerly supposed. It 


a bath-tub exercise your ingenuity a little 


sugar, eggs, cake, and 
pie. Even the re- 
quisite proportions of these remain more 
nearly uniform the year round than was 
formerly supposed. Fats, of course, are 
needed in somewhat slighter proportions in 
summer, when we have heat “to burn,” 
than in the dead of winter, when the ques- 
tion of keeping up our bodily heat is a prob- 
lem. Our own instinctive appetites and 
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preferences guide us, and incline us to go 
light on fats in summer, although it must 
be remembered that at any time of the 
year no diet which contains less than one- 
tenth of its total energy in the form of fat, 
preferably of butter, will be balanced, in 
the sense of maintaining a human being in 
good health. Part of our craving for ice- 
cream in the summer weather, aside from 
its coolness, its sugar fuel, and its attractive 
flavor, is that it provides, in palatable and 
digestible form, a good proportion of the 
fat needed for our body metabolism at a 
time of the year when meat-fats and grease 
of all sorts are repugnant to us. Combined 
with real, home-made cake, containing eggs, 
sugar, butter, flour—almost a balanced 
ration in itselfi—pure, well-made ice-cream 
forms an excellent hot-weather meal for 
children, which may be utilized daily. 

If you feel an appetite for meat in the 
hot weather, don’t hesitate to eat it, in any 
reasonable amount, at least twice a day. It 
will give you energy to do your work, vigor 
to resist the depressing effects of the heat, 
strength to throw off any of the food-and- 
drink-infections which are current at this 
season of the year—benefits outweighing 
many times any addition it may make to 
your discomfort by increasing your body 
temperature. The 
only thing which 
will enable you to 
resist the depress- 
ing effects of the 
heat is bodily en- 
ergy, and nothing 
can supply that 
except food. / 

A certain 
amount of exercise 
is absolutely neces- 
sary to the mainte- 
nance of health. 
Things simply 
will not circulate 
properly in your 
insides, your 
“wheels won’t go 
round” right, un- 
less you churn 
yourself about so 
much, with muscu- 
lar exercise. This 
minimum is just 
as necessary in 
summer as in win- 
and _ special 
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care should be taken to get at least this 
amount. If you don’t, the food which 
you have eaten will not be burned up 
clean, and will “clog your liver” and 
irritate your kidneys. This will diminish 
your appetite, which will lower your in- 
take of food, and consequently your werk- 
ing power. Finally you will begin to 
worry about the heat, and one day your 
vital resistance will be so far reduced that 
some chance mouthful of poisoned food 
will overpower your “immune bodies,” and 
down you will go with an attack of summer 
sickness, or colic, or a “‘hot-weather cold.’ 

Just the mere being out of doors, without 
actually engaging in muscular exercise, is 
of itself immensely restful and invigorating; 
merely letting the air blow upon you seems, 
in some mysterious way, to stimulate all 
the metabolic activities of your body, to 
burn up the waste and clean the blood and 
clear the cobwebs out of the brain, as al- 
most nothing else can. The rocking-chair 
on the porch is an excellent horse to ride in 
hot weather. 

While for the country dweller early rising 
in the summer is both a necessity and a de- 
light, for the city dweller, who has merely 
his regular eight- or ten-hour stunt to turn 
out each day, it is a mistake to rise too early 
in the morning. 
We are beginning 
to discover that it 
is not merely the 
heat of summer 
which puts such a 
strain upon our re- 
sisting powers, but 
the perpetual, 
beating glare of 
light and sunlight, 
for sixteen to 
eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four 
—if we are unwise 
enough to get up 
and expose our- 
selves to it. If we 
are to do our work 
in the early morn- 
ing, we must 
frankly adopt the 
tropical habit of 
getting the bulk of 


our day’s work 
Ice-cream every day. if it is fresh and pure, and plenty done by eleven 
to be recommended in hot o'clock, and then 


taking a mid-day 








sleep from twelve to four, 
in darkened rooms, and 
getting up at four again 
for a couple of hours’ more 
work, with the twilight 
hours for our amusements. 
We cannot burn the candle 
at both ends, or for more 
than about eight to ten 
sunlit hours a day—even 
in summer-time—without 
suffering for it. 

The question of clothing 
in summer can be dis- 
missed almost in one sen- 
tence; “just as little as 
the law allows.” What 
might be called the stand- 
ard suit should be limited 
as nearly as possible to 
one thickness of underwear 
and one thickness of over- 
wear—and both porous. 
Flannel next the skin 
should be avoided like a 
pestilence! The cooler 
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weather which comes be- Let the children be water-babies to their hearts’ content. A tub of 


tween the hot spells can 


water, clothing that can't be hurt, and free license to splash are a winning 


much better be met by combination for their health and comfort during the trying days of summer 


slightly heavier coat and 
trousers, or sweater and skirt, than by 
changing the underwear. 

The most vital necessity of your skin is 
free access to the surrounding air whenever 
the temperature rises above 75 degrees. 
This can best be secured by a single, or at 
the outside a double, thickness of the light- 
est, coolest, and most porous of underwear, 
with a loose-fitting jacket or coat of light 
flannel or serge, which can be thrown on and 
off quickly, as the temperature rises and 
falls in its daily curve. Dressed like this, 
the mere throwing-oft of the coat will liter- 
ally “take the lid off” nearly two-thirds of 
your body-surface, and set it free to get rid 
of the suffocating accumulation of internal 
heat. 

Cooling baths, freely indulged in, are as 
important in the program for hot weather 
comfort as are frequent drinks. 

Indeed, bathing, either of the tub or 
shower variety, is one of the things which, 
ike drinking, we can hardly do too much of 
summer. Wherever the facilities exist 
we should bathe at least twice a day during 
the hot weather, night and morning. And 
where the facilities do not exist, we should 
invent them at once. Any kind of a hose or 





sprinkler, or a simple five feet of rubber 
tubing, without any sprinkler, which can be 
connected with a tap in any room, porch, 
shed, or roof, where splashing will do no 
harm, is worth its weight in gold. And 
where there is no running water in the house, 
arrange a couple of buckets of water on a 
shelf, from which they can be gradually 
splashed or poured over your head and body. 
For, during the hot weather, frequent cool- 
ing baths and splashings will add fifty per 
cent. to your comfort and twenty-five to 
your efficiency. The cool bath does you 
good in the morning, not only by giving 
you a splendid appetite for breakfast, but 
also by keeping up the tone of the blood- 
vessels and muscles in the skin, so that if 
you happen to be suddenly exposed in your 
gossamer clothing to a low or even a chilly 
temperature during the day, you will react 
to it promptly, and will catch no chill. 

A cool bath is even more comforting in 
the evening, washing away all perspiration, 
and the dirt and dust entangled in it, sooth- 
ing the skin from all the irritations which it 
has been accumulating during the day, and 
cooling you down, so that you won’t heat 
the sheets up to the temperature of boiler- 
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iron the moment you touch them, and can 
drop off to sleep before you begin to sizzle 
and thrash. In the middle of the day, 
when it is sweltering hot, nothing will re- 
lieve your discomfort like another cool 
plunge, and nothing will put you in better 
condition either for a siesta, or for going on 
with your work, as will throwing off your 
clothing and taking a good, long soak in a 
well-filled tub. In fact, one of the advan- 
tages of reducing clothing to a minimum 
in the summer, is that you can the more 
readily avail yourself of this bathing relief 
at any time. 


For Comfort and Cleanliness 


Frequent bathing and splashing is par- 
ticularly life-saving in the case of children, 
and a good soaking, cool bath or a free 
splash in a shallow tub, will frequently re- 
store a fretful, sweltering little mite to com- 
fort and good temper, when everything else 
fails. In severe hot spells and especially 
in those sweltering, muggy hours which 
precede a thunder-storm, children should 
be allowed to revert to the amphibian stage, 
and, with no more apparel than is needed 
as a bathing-suit, given a wash-tub half-full 
of water on a shady back porch, and 
let play tadpole to their hearts’ content. 
If there are two or three of them, so 
that they can get some amusement and 
piratical adventure by splashing and duck- 
ing one another, so much the better; only 
be sure that the water is so shallow that 
there is no danger of even the smallest head 
or the shortest legs getting submerged. 

Frequent bathing, for children, and sim- 
plicity and brevity to the mth degree in 
their clothing, will solve another most im- 
portant hot weather problem, and that is 
absolute and perfect cleanliness. More than 
two-thirds of the discomforts which the 
delicate skins of children are so liable to in 
summer-time, such as prickly heat, chafings, 
pimples, and even boils and eruptions, are 
due either to the irritating effect of per- 
spiration which has been left long enough 
on skin or clothing to turn rancid, or to 
the working of ‘“‘bugs” or infected dirt 
into scratch-marks made in the attempt 
to relieve irritation. 

Light, simple, inexpensive garments, that 
can be made by the half-dozen for a mere 
trifle, rinsed out in a tub and put on clean 
every day—or, in very sweaty weather, 
twice a day—with frequent bathing, will 
prevent most torturing eruptions of the 
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skin, both by keeping the skin cool and 
comfortable, so that there is no temptation 
to scratch, and by preventing germs and 
dirt from being rubbed into the scratches 
after they have occurred. Although cool- 
ness is of great importance, bare arms are 





seldom advisable—except, of course, on “ full 
un-dress”’ occasions—and bare legs never, 
even in very young children. The risk from 
exposure of the exquisitely delicate and 
sensitive skin of the child to scratches, 
chafes, sun-scalds, and insect-bites, is far 
greater than the slight interference with 
the escape of heat made by loose sleeves 
and long bloomers. Sleeves should come at 
least to the elbows, and in most garments, 
especially those intended for play outdoors, 
to the wrists, though of course they should 
be large and loose, so as to allow free circu- 
lation of air and permit their being rolled 
up when occasion demands. 

Long-sleeved dresses and ankle bloomers 
get dirty quicker than the sleeveless and 
the knee-length kinds, but it is short-sighted 
economy to save washing bills at the ex- 
pense of your baby’s skin. Look carefully 
at the bare-armed and bare-legged children 
you meet on the streets in summer-time, 
and see if at least one in three of them hasn’t 
got some sort of infected scratch or erup- 
tion or sore spot on some of his exposed 
extremities. 


*Ware the Pesky Skeeter! 


Remember that a single layer of thinnest 
cotton or linen will ward off at least two- 
thirds of the mosquito-bites and fly-bites 
and filthy crawlings to which children are 
exposed. The brutes can, of course, bite 
through such filmy stuff, if they take the 
notion, but they are apt to be shy about 
doing so, for fear of getting their probosces 
sprained or broken by sudden movements 
while they are boring through. This really 
gives a very considerable degree of protec- 
tion against their bites, when the garments 
hang loosely and are in almost constant 
motion, as, fortunately, is the case with 
children. 

In civilized communities, the presence 
of mosquitoes and other biting insects, is 
almost inexcusable—now that we know so 
well how to rid ourselves of such pests. 
Practically every city, town, and village 
that is mosquito-ridden, suffers through its 
own negligence; even in the country it Is 
possible to keep the situation well in hand 
by taking prompt and efficient measures. 





HE Prince in the royal garden was 

bending over a bed of artichokes, 
while the Princess, at a little distance, 
was splashing at her water-colors; and on 
the royal sand-pile, the Chatelaine, the 
most beautiful woman in Europe, dressed 
as a nursemaid, was being covered with 
sand by the royal heirs. 

Peace, accented by the cries of the chil- 
dren and the sound of the trowel in the 
Prince’s hand, brooded over the garden. 

Suddenly the peace was broken by a 
crunching on the gravel path, and the 
Prime Minister appeared. 

“Your Highness,” he remarked, sweeping 
his hat off and blinking in the sunlight, 
“in order to please your subjects, by pre- 
serving the traditions of your royal ances- 
tors—each of whom cracked, if he did not 
break, his domestic bonds—you prevailed 
on the Chatelaine to visit the principality. 
In the eyes of your people she has been your 
associate in the Pavilion of Pleasure, which 
you have actually occupied with your wife. 
The Chatelaine consented to this pious de- 
ception on the condition that she spend a 
single night with the royal children. On 
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the morrow she was to return to her chateau. 
Three weeks have passed. At first your 
subjects were proud of your domestic 
dereliction, but now their hearts go out in 
sympathy for the Princess, and they declare 
in no measured terms that it is possible 
to have too much of a bad thing.”’ 

He paused, and then he added_with a 
slowness that gave to his speech a deep 
solemnity, “I have come to acquaint you 
with the knowledge that if the Chatelaine 
does not return to her chateau by three 
o’clock, you will lose your throne.” 

The Prince dropped his trowel, the Prin- 
cess dropped her brushes, the Chatelaine 
rose from the sand-pile, and the royal chil- 
dren looked aghast. 

“All my life long,” the Prince answered, 
“T have wanted to raise artichokes. The 
presence of the Chatelaine has given me 
leisure to indulge this deep desire. I refuse 
to give it up at the whim of my people.” 

“And I refuse to give up my water- 
colors,” cried the Princess. ‘‘It’s the first 
time I’ve had a chance to touch my brushes 
since my marriage.” 

“And I,” cried the Chatelaine, ‘am hap- 
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230 The Prince 
pier being covered with sand by the royal 
children than I ever was in my chateau!”’ 

“You are indeed an ideal nursery gover- 
ness,”’ the Prince said politely. “* Instinc- 
tively you practise the latest theory of edu- 
cation by letting the children do exactly as 
they please.” 

“T thoroughly appreciate the gravity of 
the situation and the antagonistic interests 
involved, but in order to save your throne, 
you must either sacrifice yourself or devise 
some ingenious stratagem,” and the lip of 
the Prime Minister gleamed with the expres- 
sion of a man eager to practise duplicity if he 
could only think of some duplicity to practise. 

The Prince knitted his brows, the Prin- 
cess absently tasted one of her brushes. 
Suddenly the Chatelaine clapped her hands. 

“T have it!” she cried. 

She motioned to them to come closer, and 
she whispered in their ears words of the 
serpent’s wisdom, which is the wisdom of a 
beautiful woman aware of her fascination. 

Joyously they hailed her plan. The 
Prime Minister turned on his heel with a 
crafty smile and in his eyes deep gloating, 
while the Prince knelt down and took up his 
trowel, and the Princess took up her 
brushes, and the Chatelaine went back to 
the royal sand-pile and the royal heirs. 

At three o’clock the square was filled 
with the Prince’s subjects, sour-visaged, 
wearing the ruffled appearance of the con- 
sciously virtuous, and this appearance in- 
creased when the Prince, accompanied by 
the Prime Minister, stepped upon the plat- 
form. Smiling and urbane, the Prince was 
obviously a fit object for moral reformation. 

“My friends,” he remarked without pref- 

atory preamble, “the Prime Minister has 
acquainted me with your demand, and I 
gladly grant it.” 

A rustle of disappointment swept over the 
populace. They didn’t want to work a ref- 
ormation without the fun of a fight. The 
Prince raised his hand for silence. 

“We must not, however, in our zeal forget 
our courtesy. The Chatelaine consented to 

, Visit our capital only after great solicitation 

and at a great sacrifice, and it therefore 
behooves us that her return be marked by 
the most delicate consideration.” 

He paused impressively. 

“T decree that the Chatelaine be escorted 
home by the most model husband in the 
principality.” 

Instantly, as one man, 
stepped forward—young 


husbands 
and 


the 
husbands 
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husbands who were grandfathers—and never 
in the history of the world were faces so 
irradiated by virtue; and they would have 
stepped forward farther if their wives 
hadn’t held them back. 

“The royal barouche is waiting for the 
model husband,” the Prince said, and he was 
so happy in the success of the stratagem that 
he imagined he had thought of it himself. 

Immediately the crowd broke into little 
groups, and all the husbands urged their 
own wirtues, and all the wives dwelt on their 
husbands’ shortcomings with such wealth 
of detail that every family skeleton in the 
principality would have been dangling in 
full view, if a young man hadn’t suddenly 
stepped out of the crowd, onto the platform. 

He had a cloak thrown over one shoulder, 
and in his hand a long staff tipped with 
agate, and he looked out over the perturbed 
populace with a shining face. 

“Tn me you behold the model husband of 
the world,” he said, “‘and I claim the right 
to escort the Chatelaine to her chateau.” 

The husbands fell back in consternation, 
but the wives pressed forward eagerly, and 
the Prince said, ‘‘I do not wish to doubt 
your word, sir, but how can you prove that 
you are the model husband of the world? 
Is your wife present to prove it?” 

“No,” said the young man, “‘she is not. 
I have come afoot from afar. But here 
before me I see a hundred wives, and is not 
the opinion of a hundred wives better than 
the opinion of one? I will abide by their 
decision. Are you not convinced, dear 
ladies,” and he bowed low to the assembled 
women, “that I am the model husband of 
the world, and that I should be the escort 
of the Chatelaine to her chateau?” 

With one voice the wives cried in joyous 
relief, ‘We are convinced! Lead forth the 
Chatelaine!” 

The Prince was at his wit’s end. He fore- 
saw that he would lose the Chatelaine as a 
nursemaid, unless some further stratagem 
could be devised; but, remembering that 
he was a Prince, he remained outwardly 
calm and courteous. 

“T will apprise the Chatelaine of your 
presence,” he said. 

Alone, beside the royal sand-pile, sat the 
Chatelaine, idly playing with the royal 
sand. With the haste of desperation, the 
Prince told her of the advent of the mysteri- 
ous stranger, and scarcely had he finished 
when the Chatelaine sprang to her feet, and 
clapped her hands in sudden inspiration. 








When the Prince returned to the platform 
he was alone, but he held a tablet and a 
pencil in his hand. 

“While waiting for the Chatelaine to 
make a suitable toilette,’ he said, “I want 
to take advantage of this unexampled op- 
portunity to standardize the attributes of a 
model husband. May I ask you a few 
questions?” 

The young man bowed his head in assent, 
and the Prince looked at his tablet, and at 
the silent and expectant populace, and at 
the Prime Minister, who nodded his head 
sapiently although he hadn’t the faintest 
idea of what was going on. 

“You say,” the Prince continued, “that 
you are the model husband of the world. 
Do you permit your wife to decide when 
you shall change from summer to winter 
underwear?” 

The young man fell back a step, and for 
a moment hesitated, and then he boldly 
said, “¥ do!” 

The Prince wrote in his tablet. 

“Henceforth the husbands of the princi- 
pality will change from summer to winter 
underwear when their wives tell them to!” 

The husbands looked down and frowned, 
but the wives smiled at each other. 

‘After your clothes have become old and 
comfortable, do you permit your wife 
without your knowledge to give them away 
to the passing peddler in exchange for deco- 
rated dinner-sets?”’ 

Again the young man hesitated, and again 
he said, ‘I do!” 

“Henceforth the old and comfortable 
clothes of the husbands of the principality 
will be disposed of by their wives!” 

The frowns of the husbands deepened, 
and a low growl, like distant thunder, 
rumbled in their chests, while the smiles 
of the women broadened into laughter. 

“Do you take such an interest in the 
appearance of your wife that you always 
select her hats for her?” 

The young man gulped. “I do!” 

“Henceforth, the husbands of the princi- 
pality will choose their wives’ hats!” 

The laughter of the wives ceased, and 
they looked at the young man as though 
he were a monster of hideous mien; and 
with one voice they cried: “He is not a 
model husband! He’s a tyrant!” 

With one voice the husbands cried: 
“He’s not a model husband! He’s a liar!”’ 

Together the husbands and wives cried, 
“Put him in the stocks!” 
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They flowed up the steps and onto the 
platform like a turgid, cruel stream, and 
the cloak was torn from the young man’s 
shoulders, and the agate-tipped staff was 
broken, and the Prince and the Prime Min- 
ister fell back, helpless to stem the on- 
slaught of the populace. 

Tripped up, beaten, flat as the flags, the 
young man lay under innumerable numbers. 
He was powerless, and there was nothing to 
save him, when suddenly the crowd parted, 
dispersed by the most perfect wrist in Europe. 

The Chatelaine, in her guise of a nurse- 
maid, raised the young man, and she said, 
“Fly! And I will fly with you!” 

Down the old clattering streets and into 
the quiet country they ran, and the dust 
was thick; but a runnel spouted from a 
rock, and the Chatelaine made a cup of 
her hands, and gave him to drink of it. 
Into a green glade she led him, and made 
him rest upon a mossy bank. From the 
pocket of her nurse’s apron she drew some 
animal crackers, which she carried to feed 
the royal heirs, and she fed the young man 
until the color came back to his olive cheek. 

Then she motioned him to rise, and she 
said, “‘Go, model husband of the world, 
and tell your wife of your misadventure!” 

But the young man only looked at the 
Chatelaine. “‘ Most adorable nursemaid, I 
have no wife. I am not a model husband. 
I am not a husband at all!” 

The Chatelaine looked at him in surprise. 
“Why, then, did you say that you were 
married?” 

“Tt was my only chance to see the Chate- 
laine.” 

“Why were youso desirous of seeing her?” 

“To answer that involves telling you the 
story of my life. In me you behold a rich 
young man from the most corrupt court in 
Europe. Brought up in a society in which 
every fellow thinks that every other fellow is 
a devil of a fellow, it has been my lifelong 
effort to assume a vice though I have it not. 
I have cultivated the cynical, down-droop- 
ing eyelid, and the curling lip. I have re- 
ligiously forced myself to partake of the 
glass that inebriates without cheering, al- 
though alcohol makes me very uncomfort- 
able. I sit late at the card tables, although 
it is absolutely immaterial to me whether 
I win or lose. In order to retain the respect 
of my friends, I have sedulously built up 
the tradition that I lead a multiple life; 
and if I can purchase from the Chatelaine, 
who is the most beautiful, the most fasci- 
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A cloud of golden dust appeared on the horizon, and it drew nearer, and every husband and wife in the 
back! The Princess has told us of the pious fraud by which you saved the throne! 
and away they went as if the barouche were a chariot of 





Principality came running, dragging behind them the royal barouche. They cried, “O Chatelaine, come 
emorse shone in their faces; end the Chatelaine stepped into the barouche, 
triumph; but there was no triumph ia the Chatelaine’s heart 








nating woman in Europe, her portrait 
autographed by herself, my associates will 
crown me the nonpareil of devils.” 

“But why do you want to be considered 
a blackened sepulcher?” 

“Because everybody’s doing it. But I 
believe that in their heart of hearts, they 
are all as decent as myself. In reality 
they love their wives, they love their chil- 
dren, they love their homes. And if only 
I could live in a detached villa with a wife 
who liked to hear me read aloud, where 
we kept one maid-servant, and I helped 
with the supper on Sunday evenings, and 
we had babies in the nursery and dach- 
shunds in the back-yard, I would be the 
happiest man alive.” 

The Chatelaine gave a sigh of utter com- 
prehension. 

“And if I could live in a detached villa 
with a man who liked to read to me while 
I sewed, I'd be the happiest woman 
alive.” 

The young man caught her hands in his, 
and he cried joyously, ‘Then all we have to 
do to become the happiest couple alive is to 
find the detached villa!” 

But the Chatelaine drew her hands 
from his, and she said, “‘ How do you 
know that you wouldn’t love the 
Chatelaine if you saw her? You 
told me she is the most beautiful, 
the most fascinating woman in Europe.” 

“T care for neither beauty nor fascination. 
They are the reward of the highest bidder, 
while your wholesome simplicity is above 
price. I could never love a woman like 
the Chatelaine.” 

The Chatelaine sprang up and looked at 
the young man with such an air of de- 
fiance that his heart quailed. “And I 
could never love you! My life lies with 
the royal children. I’m a second mother 
to them. They couldn’t get along without 
me.” 

Even as she spoke, a cloud of golden dust 
appeared on the horizon, and it drew nearer, 
and every husband and wife in the princi- 
pality came running, dragging behind 
them by long hempen ropes the royal 
barouche. 

They cried, ““O Chatelaine, come back! 
The Princess has told us of the pious fraud 
by which you saved the throne. We know 
now that the Princess was the companion 
of the Prince in the Pavilion of Pleasure. 
Come back, O Chatelaine, and be nursemaid 
for the royal children!” 
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Remorse shone in their faces, and the 
Chatelaine stepped into the barouche, and 
away they went as if the barouche were a 
chariot of triumph; but there was no tri- 
umph in the Chatelaine’s heart. 

She alighted from the royal barouche, 
and with slow steps went into the royal 
garden. Barely had she entered it, when 
the Princess sprang from the royal sand- 
pile, crying angrily, “You can’t come 
in here! The Prince’s subjects went after 
you before we could stop them. See what 
you have done! You let the royal chil- 
dren eat my water-colors, and look at the 
result!” 

The royal children were prone on the 
sand-pile. 

“Well,” the Chatelaine said helplessly, 
“they didn’t eat them all.” 
She pointed to their faces, 
smeared with many colors. 

The Prince was stand- 
ing by, and he said 
in cold tones of 
dignity: ‘Leave 
the principality! 





You have per- 
mitted the royal 
children to dig up my 
bed of artichokes!” 

And the Prince and Princess said to- 
gether, “No nursemaid in the world can 
take a mother’s place.” 

The Chatelaine stood shrinking, and as 
she stood she heard a peculiar sound on the 
path behind her, a dot-and-carry-one sound. 
She turned. Spent, but eager, the young 
man came limping along the path as fast 
as he was able, and it was very slowly. 

“Chatelaine,” he said, “let me marry 
you and prove that I can be the model 
husband of the world.” With outstretched 
arms he fell fainting before her. 

The Chatelaine bent over him, while 
the Prince forgot his artichokes and the 
Princess her art, and the royal children, 
forgetting their pain, revived on the sand- 
pile to see what was happening, and the 
populace tiptoed into the garden and over- 
flowed it. 

The Chatelaine unloosened the young 
man’s neckerchief, and she moistened his 
temples with some of the water-color water 
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that was left over. The fact that it was 

a delicate ultramarine color didn’t matter 

at all. 

“Tf I were married to him now,” she said 
to the Princess, “he would be the model 
husband of the world. For the only good 
husband is a sick husband, and the only 
happy wife is the wife of a man who is 
absolutely helpless.”’ 

Every husband of the principality looked 
at every wife, and every wife looked back 
at every husband, and they be- 

gan to laugh—a ripple and a 

trill at first—splashes oi 

sound—little runlets—and 

JV it grew and grew, with 
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crows and cackles and whistles and wheezes, 
into a deep diapasonal roar. 

At the sound, the young man opened his 
eyes, and the Chatelaine’s eyes, looking into 
his, gloriously eclipsed the sky above him. In 
the long look they interchanged, there was a 
mute communion, one of those wondrous 
miracles of love that happen every day. 

“Don’t leave us after you are married,”’ 
cried the Prince and Princess. “Stay and 
live in the Pavilion of Pleasure.” 

“What’s the Pavilion of Pleasure?” 
asked the rich young man. 

And the Chatelaine answered, “It’s the 
most delightfully archaic and villainous 
villain all Europe.” 


7 HE motioned him to rise, and said, * Go, model husband of the world, and 
XN 4 tell your wife of your misadventure!’ But the young man only looked at 
SS the Chatelaine. ‘ Most adorable nursemaid,” he said, “I have no wife. Iam 

. not a model husband. 


I am not a husband at all!™ 






















HEN the editor 

\ \) of Goop House- 

KEEPING asked 
me to write on the feed- 
ing of children during 
the second and third 
years, and to illus- 
trate it with some 
photographs from 
my own home, I 
hesitated for a 
time before begin- 
ning the article. 
It has been only 
a short time since 
I wrote a similar 
one on the feeding of 
infants. As my ex- 
perience is chiefly with 
my own children I feared 
that the theme might be- 
come monotonous to the 
readers of the magazine, but 
I consoled myself with 
the thought that 
“Sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the 
gander,” and if 
I have been suc- 
cessful in the 
feeding of my 
own son 
other par- 
ents may 
follow 
more or less closely along 
the same lines with profit. 

In my article on infant 
feeding, in Goop HousEKEEPING for June, 
1913, I gave some of the principles which 
I consider fundamental in respect to the 
first year of nutrition of the infant. Quite 
as important from the point of view of 
nutrition, though playing not quite so large 
a part in morbidity and mortality, is the 
proper food of the child in the second and 
third years of his life. 

We may safely assume that the child is 
weaned at about the end of the first year, 
and certainly before the second year has pro- 
ceeded very far. Previous to the weaning 
of the child, the food which he is to subsist 
upon after weaning should be introduced to 
his notice. First of all he should have, from 
time to time, a little pure, fresh milk, from 
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The Feeding of T'wo-Year-Olds 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 




































The “Pure Food Family” 
— Dr. Wiley. Director of 
The Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
with Mrs. Wiley and their two chil- 
dren, Harvey. Jr.. and John Preston. In 
this article Dr. Wiley writes from his personal 
knowledge and experience concerning the 
feeding of a child in its second and third years 


a healthy tuberculin-tested cow 
or cows, kept in a perfectly sani- 
tary condition. As a general rule 
it may be said that the mixed milk 
“ of several cows is safer than the milk of 
any particular individual cow. This is 
due to the fact that any disturbance in the 
health of the herd is not likely to attack 
more than one of the animals at a time, so 
that any deterioration of the milk due to a 
sporadic disease would be diluted accord- 
ing to the number of the sick and the well 
animals in the herd. Moreover, the milk of 
a herd is more uniform in composition, and 
less likely to have a surplus or a deficiency 
of fat, than that of the individual cow. The 
milk of a herd is also less subject to the ef- 
fects of the environment, including food and 
temperature. So that, upon the whole, 
herd milk is to be preferred to the milk of 
the individual cow. 
After the feeding of the second year is 
fully established, it is unnecessary, as a 
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rule, to modify the cow’s milk for the child. 
It is, also, not so important as it is earlier in 
life to have the milk warmed to the blood 
temperature before consumption. It is, 
however, decidedly advisable not to have 
the milk ice-cold. Milk which is at a tem- 
perature of from 65° to 75° F. may be used 
without fear. 

In addition to the milk, I have found by 
my own experience that a little cereal, in 
the form of porridge or mush, may be safely 
given shortly before the time of the wean- 
ing of the child. In the use of cereals of 
this kind several points must be kept in 
view. First, the cereal must be clean be- 
fore grinding. It should be ground rather 
finely on a buhr stone. It should be used 
after passing through a sieve which will 
take out only the larger particles of bran. 
It should be thoroughly cooked, prefer- 
ably over night in a fireless cooker. It 
may have the addition of a very small 
quantity of common salt, as the stomach 
fluids at the beginning of the second year 
contain a considerable quantity of hydro- 
chloric acid. It should not be sweetened 
by additional sugar. 

I have repeatedly warned parents against 
teaching children the sugar habit. It is 
true that there are certain disorders of di- 
gestion in children where a sugar not nat- 
ural to milk is often beneficial. Children 
with such disordered digestions may often 
assimilate dextrin! and maltose? and dex- 
trose*, when all are made in a normal way 
by the action of enzymes. I am speaking, 
however, in this article only of the normal, 
healthy child, who does not need any sugar 
other than that in his natural food. If he 
does not acquire the taste for sweets he will 
not miss them, so that there is no hardship 
imposed upon the child by reason of the 
withholding of the sugar. The healthy 
child will have all the appetite that is neces- 
sary, and will enjoy his food to the limit, 
innocent of the existence of artificial sug- 
ars, which are so craved by older persons 
and by children who early acquire the 
habit. 

The quantity of food which is given de- 
pends, of course, upon the size of the child 
and the rate at which he is growing. At 
one year the rapid increase in weight has 
begun to diminish. The child of one is not 


‘The first product of the transformation of starch. 

8 The sugar produced from starch by the action of malt. 

*The sugar produced by the complete transformation 
of starch, and half of the sugar resulting from vhe .nvetsiwa 
of common sugar. : 
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expected to gain six or seven ounces a week; 
if he gains as much as this in a month it 
may be considered satisfactory. The child a 
year old should not weigh much over 
twenty pounds, and at two years of age not 
much over thirty pounds, so that the gain 
of a pound a month from the first to the 
second year is quite sufficient. The child 
should not have any greater quantity of food 
than he needs. There is always a tendency 
to listen to the child instead of to the dic- 
tates of reason. Better by far to have the 
child still asking for more food than to 
satiate him with four or five meals a day! 

In the case of my own son, the diet from 
his first to his second year has consisted 
almost exclusively of the following articles: 
Certified unpasteurized milk from a tuber- 
culin-tested dairy, an average of a quart a 
day; cereals as follows: whole wheat, whole 
Indian corn, and, in the last half of the year, 
rice once a week, and in the last two months 
twice a week, if the bowels are a bit too 
loose. With the rice, instead of using 
milk, I have used a chicken broth made 
from the bones of freshly killed chickens, 
and a small quantity of spinach put through 
a fine colander, which he has enjoyed very 
much. With the exception of the milk, 
the broth is the only animal product which 
he has had. Three times a week the wheat 
cereal is given, and three times Indian corn, 
prepared in the same way, and once rice. 
Where rice is given twice, the Indian corn 
is also given twice. A good rule is to give 
the wheat product every other day. It is 
mixed with a little of the top of his milk, 
but not sweetened. 

In the way of fruits he has the juice of 
one orange every morning before his break- 
fast, and at luncheon a finely pulped and 
strained stewed apple without sugar. Dur- 
ing the second year, as soon as the molars 
appear, the child should be taught to chew. 
This can be well done by a piece of zwie- 
back, or better, by a hard graham biscuit. 
My boy was taught to chew in this way, 
and now, at the close of his second year, he 
eats from six to ten graham biscuits per 
day. The quantity of cereal in the form of 
porridge or mush is diminished as the quan- 
tity of graham biscuits is increased. He 
has not yet had any white bread, except 
toast, nor corn bread, but only the biscuits 
and zwieback, with now and then a piece 
of toast. The teaching of thorough masti- 
cation is not only important from the stand- 
point of the general health, but also from 
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the point of view of good teeth. These 
can be secured only from foods that furnish 
tooth tissue and secure a proper functional 
activity of the oral cavity. The quantity 
of cereal and whole-wheat biscuits com- 
bined, amounts approximately to eighteen 
ounces per day. As the cereal is nearly 
three-fourths water, the total quantity of 
dry-food material per day is approximately 
five ounces. The cereal furnishes approx- 
imately 625 calories, the milk 600 calories, 
and the fruit 75 calories per day. The ap- 
proximate heat value of the daily food is 
300 calories. As has been explained in 
my articles on nutrition, a calorie is the 
quantity of heat necessary to raise a unit 
weight of water (one gram) one degree 
of the centigrade scale. 

The importance of nourishing the teeth of 
young children is not appreciated as it 
should be by the mothers and fathers of the 
country. In this connection I have just 
received a letter from Dr. Walter G. Dun- 
ham, a dentist of Albion, Michigan, which 
is so pertinent as to merit quotation. He 
says: 


We are endeavoring to induce normal mastication 
in case of our child by a careful control of the diet 
and the form of the same. The child is now past 
three years old. 

We have laid down the following working rules: 

The diet contains no milk after the suckling age, 
no sugar other than what nature puts in vegetables 
and fruit, no condiments—including vinegar, pepper- 
sauce, horseradish, and the like—and no lubricants, 
by which we mean anything that tends to hasten 
deglutition. 

In other words, we recognize the beautiful anal- 
ogy that nature has placed between the food and 
the digestive system, and we are not breaking the 
same by the use of artificial concoctions. 

We feed all cereal foods dry and as coarse as avail- 
able, vegetables in the same state of moisture and 
resistance to mastication as when taken from the 
garden, or not at all, potatoes cooked in the peeling 
and served dry with a bit of salt, nuts the same as 
cereals, and fruit ripe. 

Both parents had dental caries before her present 
age; she has none. I find no marks.of acid discolor- 
ation in the sulci nor elsewhere. We do not clean 
her teeth, they seem to clean themselves. 

The animal tone of the child is the same in the 
morning, noon, and night, before and after eating. 
There seems to be a rounded unfolding of the intel- 
lect as well as a fine physical development. 

We have fed some eggs and a small piece of fish 
or chicken, either one of the latter two less than 
once a week. We have offered egg every day or 


two, but she refuses it to the extent that she takes 
only about two eggs each week. 
wish comes in. 

I wish to prove that normal mastication of a 
normal diet will preclude dental caries, loss of the 
peridental membrane, 
ment. 


Here is where my 


and result in race better- 
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While I do not agree with every point 
brought out by Dr. Dunham, in general his 
assumption, in my opinion, is correct. The 
preservation of the teeth does not rest alone 
upon habits of cleanliness and other due 
attention to oral hygiene, but is fundamen- 
tally dependent upon a correct nutrition. 
If the child has the materials with which to 
build good teeth and is taught to use them in 
a natural and hygienic way, he will not have 
to face a toothless manhood. 

My son has acquired the habit of testing 
his food by the olfactory nerve, and is very 
suspicious of foods with a strange odor. 
On May third I took him to a little party 
in honor of the third birthday celebration 
of a little girl, Some delicious home-made 
ice-cream was served. I offered him a 
fragment of the strange dish. The odor 
was not satisfactory. He refused to taste 
it, and his ice-creamless career remains un- 
tarnished. We have offered him a spoonful 
of coddled egg on several occasions, but he 
has failed to approve its odor and to ac- 
quire a taste for it, and as he thrives per- 
fectly without the egg we have not forced 
him to eat it. He has not yet received any 
meat product except the chicken broth. 
During his third year we may give him very 
small quantities of chicken meat or fish 
from time to time, and also try him still 
with the coddled egg. Otherwise the food 
from the second until the third year will be 
practically the same as from the first to the 
second year, only larger in quantity as 
growth demands. 

I have been speaking of a child who is 
rather above the average weight for his 
age. Holt says the average child should 
weigh only about twenty-six pounds at two 
years of age, while Sill puts it at thirty. 
My son weighs now a little over thirty 
pounds, and he is not quite two. By rea- 
son of the character of the diet which he has 
had, however, he has no superfluous fat. 
His muscles are firm and hard. He has no 
double chin nor any flabby accretions on 
his body. He is, to use a common phrase, 
“as hard as nails,” and he is not overgrown. 
His parents are above the average size, and 
he is slightly above the average size and 
weight for his age. The average heat en- 
ergy required for children from two to five 
years of age varies from about go calories 
per kilogram (2.2 lbs.) at two years to 80 
calories per kilogram at five years. A child 
W eighing thirty pounds (13% kilograms) will 
require, in round numbers, 1300 calories a 
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day. 
will require about 1600 calories per day. 
The amount of food, therefore, should be 
so regulated as not to exceed this calorific 
(heat) requirement. 

I realize how impossible it is to set down 
any hard and fast rules for all children. 
Each child is a study in himself. There is 
abundant evidence to show that children 
thrive on kinds of food which I myself 
consider unsuitable for child life. This is 
an illustration of the wonderful degree of 
adaptability of the human animal to its en- 
vironment. Ihave in view now a boy three 
years old, who has never been fed with any 
scientific idea, but wholly at random, eat- 
ing freely of what the family ate from 
the time he could eat; un- 
til he now sits at the 
family table and eats pork, 
beans, vegetables, white 
bread, sweets, cake, and 
other foods used by the 
family. He is in perfect 
health, vigorous, and grow- 
ing as rapidly as he ought. 
The fact that his life is 
practically spent in the 
open, and in the purest 
and best of mountain 
country air, may in part 
explain his wonderful 
adaptability and endur- 
ance. However, I would 
tremble to see my own 
son eat the diet on which 
this boy thrives and grows. 
This is only an illustration 
of the fact that toset a 
diet arbitrarily for a boy 
is about as illogical as to 
do the same thing for a 
grown person. 

Upon the whole, how- 
ever, I believe that the 
safe way is along the lines 
that I have indicated. I 
would not for a moment 
imply that the range of 
cereals might not well be 
made wider. There is no 
reason why oatmeal should 
not be an early ingredient 
of the child’s diet, and 
the same is true of rye and 
barley. [have only spoken 
of the cereals which I have 
used myself, and which 





By the time he is five years old he 
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have given such satisfactory results. I 
have been somewhat disappointed that my 
boy does not take kindly to a more varied 


diet than he does. I should like to see him 
eating freely of coddled egg at this age, be- 
cause Iam a believer in a mixed diet. 

I realize that an animal diet, so to speak, is 
the fundamental diet of the infant, regard- 
ing milk, as I do, as animal food. At the 
same time, I believe that when children begin 
to take other food than their mother’s milk, 
it is best to pursue the dietary which I have 
described, and not to begin the use of meat 

until a later day, and 
then only in ex- 
treme mod- 
eration. 












Harvey, Jr., at dinner. The meal, which is served in 
the open whenever possible, consists of milk, whole- 
wheat mush, and graham biscuit 
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Many of the men and women in the audience had driven miles across the plains to hear Dr. Howlard, 
but there was no unanimity in the expressions with which they now studied her. In the 
men’s regard were curiosity. prejudice, good-humored tolerance, or a blend of all 
three. The women’s faces held a different meaning: pride, affectionate 

interest, admiration tinged with hope 


“The Revolt of Tildy Mears” 
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May Iverson’s Career 


‘I love May Iverson, too.”” This is coming to be a common expression, now that 
the little convent girl has shown herself capable of making her way in the newspaper 
world without losing any of her charm of character or receding from her attitude of 
looking for the best in every circumstance and every person. In all her experiences 
she has remained the true woman, taking her chance at the day’s work, meeting 
assignments without a grumble—the kind of woman a man likes to work with. In this 
story she varies her career by accompanying a noted public speaker on a lecture tour 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘‘May Iverson—Her Book," ‘‘May Iverson Tackles Life," ete. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Revolt of Tildy Mears 


VERY seat in the primitive town 
hall: was occupied, and a somber 
frieze of Dakota plainsmen and 
their sad-faced wives decorated 

the rough, unpainted sides of the building. 
On boxes in the narrow aisles, between long 
rows of pine boards on which were seated 
the early arrivals, late-comers squatted dis- 
contentedly, among them a dozen women 
carrying fretful babies, to whom, from time 
to time, they addressed a comforting mur- 
mur, as they swung them, cradle-fashion, in 
their tired arms. 

The exercises of the evening had not yet 
begun, but almost every eye in the big, si- 
lent, patient assemblage was fixed on the 
woman, short and stout, with snow-white 
hair, and a young and vivid face, who had 
just taken her place on the platform, 
escorted by a self-conscious official of the 
little town. Every one in that gathering 
had heard of Dr. Anna Howland; few had 
yet heard her speak, but all knew what she 
represented: “new fangled notions about 
women”’—women’s rights, woman suffrage, 
feminism; unsettling ideas which threatened 
to disturb the peace of minds accustomed 
to run in well-worn grooves. Many of the 
men and women in her audience had driven 
twenty, thirty, or forty miles across the 
plains to hear her, but there was no una- 
nimity in the expressions with which they 
studied her now as she sat before them. 
In the men’s regard were curiosity, preju- 
dice, good-humored tolerance, or a blend 
of all three. The women’s faces held a dif- 
ferent meaning: pride, affectionate inter- 
est, admiration tinged with hope. 





At a melodeon on the left of the platform, 
a pale local belle, who had volunteered her 
services, awaited the signal to play the 
opening chords of the song that was to pre- 
cede the speaker’s address. In brackets, 
high on the rough walls, a few kerosene 
lamps vaguely illumined the scene; while 
from the open night outside came the voices 
of cowboys, noisily greeting late arrivals. 

The musician received her signal—a nod 
from the chairman of the evening—and the 
next moment the voices of a relieved and 
relaxed audience were heartily swx'ling the 
familiar strains of “The Battle Hy1. » of the 
Republic.” As the men and women before 
her sang.on, Dr. Howland watched them, 
the gaze of the brilliant dark eyes under 
her straight black brows, keen and intent. 

Sitting near her on the platform, I studied 
both her and her audience. The Far West 
and its people were new to me; so was this 
great leader of the woman’s cause. But it 
behooved me to know her and to know her 
well, for I had accompanied her on this 
Western campaign for the sole purpose of 
writing a book on her life and work, to be 
published serially in the magazine of which I 
had recently been appointed assistant editor. 
During our long railroad journeys and 
drives over hills and plains she had talked 
to me of the past. Now, I knew, I was to 
see her again perform the miracle at which 
I had not yet ceased to marvel—the trans- 
formation of hundreds of indifferent or 
merely casually interested persons into a 
mass of shouting enthusiasts, ready to en- 
list under her yellow banner and follow 
wherever she led. Tonight, as she rose and 
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for a moment stood silent before her audi- 
ence, I could see her, as usual, gatheving 
them up, drawing them to her by sheer 
force of magnetism, before she spoke a word. 

“My friends,” she began, in the beauti- 
ful voice whose vibrating contralto notes 
reached every person in the great hall, “last 
Monday, at Medora, I was asked, by a 
missionary who is going to India, to send 
a message to the women of that land. I 
said to him, ‘Tell them the world was made 
for women, too.’ Tonight I am here to give 
you the same message. The world is 
women’s, too. The West is women’s, too. 
You have helped to make it, you splendid, 
pioneer women, who have borne, with your 
husbands, the heat and burden of the long 
working days. You have held down your 
claims through the endless months of west- 
ern winters, while your men were away; you 
have toiled with them in the fields; you 
have endured with them the tragedies of 
cyclones, of droughts, of sickness, of starva- 
tion. If woman’s work is in the home alone, 
as our opponents say it is, you have been 
most unwomanly. For you have remained 
in the home only long enough to bear your 
children, to care for them, to feed them and 
your husbands. The rest of the time you 
have done a man’s work in the West. The 
toil has been yours as well as man’s; the 
reward of such toil should be shared by you. 
The West is yours, too. Now it holds work 
for you even greater than you have done in 
the past, and I am here to beg you to begin 
that work.” , 

The address went on. In the dim light 
of the scattered lamps I could see the audi- 
ence leaning forward, intent, fascinated. 
Even among the men, easy tolerance was 
giving place to eager response; on row after 
row of the rough benches the spectators 
were already clay in the hands of the 
speaker, to be molded, for the moment at 
least, into the form she chose to give them. 
My eyes momentarily touched, then fastened 
intently on a face in the third row on the 
left. It was the face of a woman—a little, 
middle-aged woman of the primitive West- 
ern type—her graying hair combed straight 
back from a high, narrow forehead, her thin 
lips slightly parted, the flat chest under her 
gingham dress rising and falling with emo- 
tion. But my interest was held by her eyes 
—brown eyes, blazing eyes, almost the eyes 
of a fanatic. Unswervingly they rested on 
the speaker’s face, while the strained atten- 
tion, the parted lips, the attitude of the 





woman’s quivering little body betrayed 


almost uncontrollable excitement. At that 
instant I should not have been surprised to 
see her spring to her feet and shout, 
“ Alleluia!” 

A moment later I realized that Dr. How- 
land had seen her, too; that she was, indeed, 
intensely conscious of her, and was directing 
many of her best points to this absorbed lis- 
tener. Here was the perfect type she was 
describing to her audience—the true woman 
pioneer, who not only worked and prayed, 
but who read, and thought, and aspired. 
The men and women under the flickering 
lights were by this time as responsive to the 
speaker’s words as a child to its mother’s 
voice. They laughed, they wept, they 
nodded, they sighed. When the usual col- 
lection was taken up, they showed true 
Western generosity, and, when the lecture 
was over, they crowded forward to shake 
hands with the woman leader; and to ex- 
haust their limited vocabulary in shy trib- 
utes to her eloquence. Far on the outskirts 
of the wide circle that had formed around 
her, I saw the little woman with the blazing 
eyes, vainly endeavoring to force her way 
toward us through the crowd. Dr. Howland 
observed her at the same time, and mo- 
tioned to me. 

‘Will you ask her to wait, Miss Iverson?”’ 
she asked. “I would like to talk to her be- 
fore she slips away.” And she added, with 
her characteristic twinkle, ‘That woman 
would make a perfect ‘Exhibit A’ for my 
lecture.” 

I skirted the throng, and touched the arm 
of the little woman just as she had given up 
hope of reaching the speaker, and was mov- 
ing toward the door. She started and 
stared at me, almost as if the touch of my 
fingers had awakened her from a dream. 

“Dr. Howland asks if you will wait a few 
moments, till the others leave,” I said gen- 
tly. “She is anxious to meet you.” 

The brown-eyed woman drew in a deep 
breath. 

“That’s whut I want,” she exclaimed, 
ecstatically, “but it looked like I couldn’t 
git near her.” 

We sat down on an empty bench half- 
way down the hall, and watched the human 
stream flow toward and engulf the lecturer. 
“Ain’t she jest wonderful?” breathed my 
companion. ‘She knows us women better’n 
we know ourselves. She knows all we done 
an’ how we feel about it. I felt like she was 
tellin’ them people all my-secrets, but I 
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didn’t mind.’’ She hesitated, then added 
dreamily, “It’s high time men was told 
whut their women are thinkin’ an’ can’t say 
fer themselves.” 

In the excited group around the speaker 
a baby, held high in its mother’s arms to 
avoid being injured in the crush, shrieked 
out a sudden protest. My new acquaint- 
ance regarded it with sympathetic eyes. 

“T’ve raised six of ’em,” she told me. 
“My oldest is a girl nineteen. My young- 
est is a boy of twelve. My big girl she’s 
lookin’ after the house an’ the fam’ly while 
I’m gone. I druv sixty miles ’cross the 
plains to hear Dr. Howland. It took me two 
days, an’ it’s jest about wore out my horse 
—but this is worth it. I ain’t had sech a 
night sence I was a girl.” 

She looked at me, her brown eyes lighting 
up again with their queer, excited fires. 

“My Jim he ’most fell dead when I told 
him I was comin’,” she went on. “But I 
says to him, ‘I ain’t been away from this 
place one minute in twenty years,’ I says. 
‘Now I guess you folks can git ‘long without 
me fer a few days. For, Jim,’ I says, ‘ef I 
don’t git away, ef I don’t go somewhere an’ 
have some change, somethin’s goin’ to snap, 
an’ I guess it’ll be me!’” 

“You mean,” I exclaimed in surprise, 
“that you’ve never left your ranch in 
twenty years?” 

She nodded. 

“Not once,’’ she corroborated. ‘‘ Not fer 
a minute. You know whut the summers 
are—work, work from daylight to dark; an’ 
in the winters I had t’ hol’ down the claim 
while Jim he went to the city an’ worked. 
Sometimes he’d only git home once or twice 
the hull winter. Then when we begin to git 
on, seemed like ’twas harder than ever. Jim 
he kept addin’ more land an’ more stock to 
whut we had, an’ there was more hands to 
be waited on, an’ the babies come pretty 
fast. Lately Jim he’s gone to Chicago 
every year to sell his cattle, but I ain’t bin 
able to git away till now.” 

During her eager talk—a talk that 
gushed forth like a long-repressed stream 
finding a sudden outlet—she had been lean- 
ing toward me with her arm on the back of 
the bench and her shining eyes on mine. 
Now, as if remembering her “company 
manners,” she sat back stiffly, folded her 
work-roughened hands primly in her lap, 
and sighed with supreme content. 

_‘“My,” she whispered happily, “I feel 
like I was in q diff’rent world. It don’t 
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seem possible that only sixty miles out on. 
the plains that ranch is right there, an’ 
everything is goin’ on without me. An’ 
here I be, hearin’ the music, an’ all the folks 
singin’ together, an’ that wonderful woman 
talkin’ like she did! I feel’’—she hesitated 
for a comparison, and then went on, with 
the laugh of a happy girl—‘‘I feel like I was 
up in a balloon an’ on my way to heaven!’”’ 

I forgot the heat of the crowded hall, the 
smell of the smoking lamps, the shuffle of 
hobnailed shoes on the pine floors, the wails 
of fretful babies. I almost felt that I, too, 
was floating off with this ecstatic stranger 
in the balloon of her imagination. 

“T see,” I murmured. ‘You're tired of 
drudgery. You haven’t played enough, in 
all these years.” 

She swung round again until she faced 
me, her sallow cheeks flushed, her eager, 
brilliant eyes on mine. 

“T ain’t played none at all,” she said. 
“T dunno what play is. An’ work ain’t the 
only thing I’m tired of. I’m tired of every- 
thing. I’m tired of everything—except 
this.” 

Her voice lingered on the last two words. 
Her eyes left my face for an instant and fol- 
lowed the lecturer, of whose white head we 
obtained a glimpse from time to time as the 
crowd opened around her. Still gazing to- 
ward her, but now as if unseeingly, the 
plainswoman went on, her voice dropping 
to a lower, more confidential note. 

“T’m sick of everything,” she repeated. 
“Most of all, I’m sick of the plains and the 
sky—stretching on and onand on and on, like 
they do, as if they was no end to ’em. Some- 
times when I’m alone I stand at my door an’ 
look at ’em, an’ shake my fists an’ shriek. 
I begun to think they wasn’t anything but 
them nowhere. It seemed ’s if the little 
town back East where I come from was jest 
a place I dreamed of—it couldn’t really be. 
Nothin’ could be, ’cept those plains, an’ the 
cattle, an’ the sky. Then, this spring r 

She turned again to face me. 

“T dunno why I’m tellin’ you all this,” 
she broke off suddenly. ‘“‘ Guess it’s because 
I ain’t had no one to talk to, confidential, 
fer so long, an’ you look like you under- 
stand.” 

“T do understand,” I told her. 

She nodded. 

“Well, this spring,” she went on, “I 
begun to hate everything, same as I hated 
the plains. I couldn’t exactly hate my 
children; but it seemed to me they never 
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did nothin’ right, an’ I 
jest had to keep tellin’ 
myself they was mine, 
an’ they was young an’ 
didn’t understand how 
they worried me by 
things they done. Then 
the hands drove me 
’most crazy. They was 
one man—why, jes’ to 
have that man pass the 
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door made me feel sick, 
an’ yet I hadn’t nothin’ 
again’ him, really. An’ 
finally, last of all, Jim— 
even Jim—” 

Her voice broke. 
Sudden tears filied her 
eyes, quenching for the 
moment the sparks that 
burned there. 

“‘Jim’s a good man,” 
she continued, steadily, 
after a moment’s pause. 
“He’s a good, hard- 
workin’ man. He’s 
good to me, in his way, Ss 
an’ he’s good to the 
children. But, of course, 
he ain’t got much time 
for us. He never was a 
talker. He’s a worker, 
Jim is, an’ when night 
comes he’s so tired he 
falls asleep over the fire. 
But everything he done 
always seemed pretty 
near right to me—till 
this spring.” 

Her voice flattened 
and died on the last 
three words. For a 
moment she sat silent, 
brooding, a strange, 
puzzled look in her 
brown eyes. The crowd around Dr. Howland 
was thinning out, and people were leaving 
the hall. We could easily have reached her 
now, but I sat still, afraid to dam the verbal 
freshet that was following so many frozen 
winters. 

“This spring,’ she went on at last, “‘it 
jest seems like I can’t bear to have even Jim 
around.” She checked herself, and touched 
my arm timidly, almost apologetically. 
“It’s a terrible thing to say, ain’t it?” she 
almost whispered, and added slowly, “it’s a 
terrible thing to feel. I can’t bear to see him 
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way he gits up, or the way he breathes. 








For a moment she sat silent, brooding, a strange, puzzled look in her brown eyes. 
a terrible thing to feel. I can't bear to see him come into the room. 
He does “em all jest like he always 


come into the room. I can’t bear the way 
he eats, or the way he smokes, or the way he 
sets down, or the way he gits up, or the way 
he breathes. He does ’em all jest like he 
always has. They ain’t nothin’ wrong with 
‘em. But I can’t bear ’em no more.” She 
beat her hands together softly, with a queer, 
frantic gesture. Her voice took on a note of 
rising excitement. ‘I can’t,” she gasped. 
“T.can’t..J can tl” 

I rose. 

“Come,” I said cheerfully. “ Dr. Howland 
is free now. I want you to talk to her. 
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“It's a terrible thing to say, ain't it?” she almost whispered, and added slowly, “it's 
bear the way he eats, or the way he smokes, or the way he sets down, or the 
has. They ain't nothin’ wrong with ‘em. But I can't bear ‘em no more” 


She can help you. She’sa very wise woman, 
and she can help you.” 

A momentary flicker of something I did 
not recognize shone in my companion’s 
eyes. Was it doubt, or pity, or contempt, or 
all three? 

“She ain’t a married woman, is she?” she 
asked quietly, as she rose and walked down 
the aisle by my side. 

[ laughed. 

“No,” I conceded, “she isn’t, and neither 
am I. But you know even the Bible admits 
that of ten virgins five were wise!” 


Vi: 
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Her face, somber 
now, showed no reflec- 
tion of my amusement. 
She seemed to be con- 
sidering our claims to 
wisdom, turning over in 
her mind the possibility 
of help from either of 
us, and experiencing a 
depressing doubt. 

“Well, you’re women, 
anyway,’’ she mur- 
mured at last, a pa- 
thetic note of uncer- 
tainty lingering in her 
voice. 

“Will you tell me 
your name?” I asked, 
“so that I may intro- 
duce you properly to 
Dr. Howland?” 

“Tildy Mears,” she 
answered promptly; 
then added with stiff 
formality, “Mrs. James 
Mears, of the X.X.M. 
Ranch.” 

We were already fac- 
ing Dr. Howland, and I 
presented Mrs. Mears 
without further delay. 
The leader met her with 
the brilliant smile, the 
close hand-clasp, the 
warm, human sym- 
pathy which rarely 
failed to thrill the man 


/ or woman she was greet- 
Y ing. Under her influ- 
ence Mrs. Mears ex- 


panded like a thirsty 
plant in a gentle 
shower. Within five 
minutes the two women 
were friends. 

“Vou’re at the hotel, of course,” Dr. 
Howland asked, when she heard of the sixty- 
mile drive across the country. “Then you 
must have supper with Miss Iverson and 
me. We always want something after these 
long evenings, and I will have it sent up to 
our sitting-room, so that we can have a 
comfortable talk.” 

Half an hour later we were grouped 
around the table in the little room, and over 
the cold meat, canned peaches, lemonade 
and biscuits which formed our collation, 
Tildy Mears retold her story, adding 
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innumerable details and intimate touches 
under the stimulus of the doctor’s interest. 
At the end of it Dr. Howland sat for a long 
moment in silent thought. Then, from the 
briskness with which she began to speak, I 
knew that she had found some solution of 
the human problem before us. 

‘““Mrs. Mears,” she said, abruptly, and 
without any comment on the other’s re- 
cital, “I wish you would travel around with 
us for a fortnight. We’re going to remain 
in this part of the State, and you would find 
our meetings extremely interesting. On the 
other hand, you could give me a great deal 
of help and information, and, though I can- 
not offer you a salary, I will gladly pay 
your expenses. 

This was a plan very characteristic of 
Dr. Howland, to whom half-way measures 
of any kind made no appeal. I looked at 
Tildy Mears. For an instant, under the sur- 
prise of the leader’s unexpected words, she 
had sat still, stunned; in the next, her eyes 
had flashed to us one of their ecstatic mes- 
sages, as if she had grasped all the other 
woman’s proposition held of change, of in- 
terest, and of growth. Then, abruptly, the 
light faded, went out. 

“T’d love to,” she said, dully, “I’d jest 
love to! But of course it ain’t possible. 
Why, I got to start home tomorrer. Jim,’ 
she gulped, bringing out the name with an 
obvious effort, ‘‘ Jim expecks me back Sat’- 
day night.” 

“Listen to me, Mrs. Mears’”—Dr. How- 
land leaned forward, her compelling eyes 
deep in those of the Western woman— ‘I'm 
going to speak to you very frankly—as if 
we were old friends; as if we were sisters, 
is, indeed, we are.” 

Tildy Mears nodded. Her eyes, dull and 
tired now, looked trustfully back at the 
othe rf woman. 

“T feel like we are,” she agreed. And she 
added, ‘You kin say anything you’ve a 
mind to.” 

‘Then I want to say this.’ 

I had never seen Dr. Howland more inter- 
ested, more impressive. Into what she was 
saying to the forlorn little creature before 
her, she threw all she had of persuasiveness, 
of magnetism, and of power. 

“Tf you don’t have a change,” she con- 
tinued, “and a very radical change, you will 
surely have a bad nervous breakdown. 
That iswhat I want to save you from. I can- 
not imagine anything that would do it more 
effectively than to campaign with us for a 
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time, and have the whole current of your 
thoughts turned in a new direction. Why, 
don’t you understand—”’ her deep voice was 
full of feeling; for the moment, at least, she 
was more interested in one human soul than 
in hundreds of human votes—‘‘it isn’t that 
you have ceased to care for your home and 
your family. It’s only that your tortured 
nerves are crying out against the horrible 
monotony of your life. Give them the 
change they are demanding and everything 
else will come right. Go back and put them 
through the old strain, and—well, I’m 
afraid everything will go wrong!” 

As if something in the other’s words had 
galvanized her into sudden action, Mrs. 
Mears sprang to her feet. Like a wild thing. 
she circled the room, beating her hands 





together. 
“TI can’t go back!” she cried. “I can’t 
go back! Whut’llI do? Oh, whut’ll I do?” 


“‘Do what I am advising you to do.” 

Dr. Howland’s quiet voice steadied the 
hysterical woman. Under its calming influ- 
ence I could see her pull herself together. 

“Write Mr. Mears that you are coming 
with us, and give him our advance route, so 
that he will know exactly where you are all 
the time. If your daughter can manage 
your home for five days, she can manage it 
for two weeks. And your little jaunt need 
not cost your husband one penny.” 

“JT brought twenty dollars with me,” 
quavered Tildy Mears. 

“Keep it,” advised the temporarily reck- 
less leader of the woman’s cause. ‘‘ When we 
reach Bismarck you can buy yourself a new 
dress, and get some little presents to take 
home to the children.” 

Tildy Mears stopped her restless pacing 
of the room, and stood for a moment very 
still, her eyes fixed on a worn spot in the 
rug at her feet. 

“T reckon I will,” she then said, slowly. 
“‘Sence you ask me, I jest reckon I’ll stay.” 


The next evening, during her remarks to 
the gathering she was then addressing, 
Dr. Howland abruptly checked herself. 

“But there is some one here who knows 
more about that than I do,” she said, casu- 
ally, referring to a point she was cov ering. 
“Mrs. Mears, who is on the platform with 
me tonight, is one of you. She knows from 
twenty years of actual experience what I 
am learning from study and observation. 
She can tell you better than I can how many 
buckets of water a plainsman’s wife carries 











into an unpiped ranch during the day. 
Will you tell us, Mrs. Mears?” 

She asked a few questions, and hesitat- 
ingly, stammeringly at first, the panic- 
stricken plainswoman answered her. Then 
a woman in the audience spoke up timidly, 
to compare notes, and in five minutes more 
Dr. Howland was sitting quietly in the back- 
ground while Tildy Mears, her brown eyes 
blazing with interest and excitement, talked 
to her fellow plainswomen about the prob- 
lems she and they were meeting together. 

Seeing the success of Dr. Howland’s exper- 
iment, I felt an increased respect for that 
remarkable woman. She had known that 
this would happen; she had realized, as I 
had not, that Tildy Mears could talk to 
others as simply and as pregnantly as to us, 
and that her human appeal to her sister 
workers would be far greater than any even 
Anna Howland herself could make. One 
night she described a stampede, in words that 
made a slow chill run the length of my spine. 
Half an hour later she was discussing ‘hired 
hands,” with a shrewd philosophy and a 
quaint humor that drew good-natured guf- 
faws from “hired hands” themselves, as 
well as from their employers, in the 
audience. 

Within the next five days Tildy Mears 
became a strong feature of our campaign. 
Evening after evening, in primitive Dakota 
towns, her self-consciousness now wholly 
gone, she supplemented Dr. Howland’s lec- 
tures by a talk to her sister women, so sim- 
ple, so homely, so crudely eloquent, that its 
message reached every heart. During the 
days she studied the suffrage question, read- 
ing and re-reading the books we had brought 
with us, and asking as many questions as an 
eager and precocious child. Openly and 
unabashedly, Dr. Howland gloried in her. 

“Why, she’s a born orator,”’ she told me 
one day, almost breathlessly. ‘‘She’s a fem- 
inine Lincoln. There’s no limit to her possi- 
bilities. I’d like to take her East. I’d like 
to educate her—train her. Then she could 
come back here and go through the West 
like a whirlwind.” 

The iridescent bubble was floating so 
beautifully that it seemed a pity to prick it, 
but I did, with a callous reminder. 

“How about her home?” I suggested— 
“and her children? And her husband?” 

Dr. Howland frowned and bit her lip. 

_ Humph,” she muttered, her voice tak- 
ing on the flat notes of disappointment and 
chagrin. ‘“Humph, I’d forgotten them!” 
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For a moment she stood reflecting, re- 
adjusting her plans to a scale which em- 
braced the husband,-the home, and the 
children of her protegée. Then her brow 
cleared, her irresistible twinkle broke over 
her face; she smiled like a mischievous child. 

“T had forgotten them,” she repeated. 
““Maybe”’—this with irrepressible hopeful- 
ness—“‘ maybe Tildy will, too!” 

That Tildy did nothing of the kind was 
proved to us all too soon. Six days had 
passed, and the growing fame of Mrs. Mears 
as a suffrage speaker was attracting the at- 
tention of editors in the towns we visited. 
It reached its climax at a mass-meeting in 
Sedalia, where, for an hour, the little woman 
talked to an audience of five hundred, making 
all Dr. Howland’s favorite points in her own 
simpler, homelier words, while the famous 
leader of the cause beamed on her proudly 
from the side of the stage. After the doc- 
tor’s speech, the two women held an inform- 
al reception, which the Mayor graced, and 
to which the Board of Aldermen also lent 
the light of their presence. These high dig- 
nitaries gave most of their attention to 
our leader; she could answer any question 
they wished to ask, as well as many others 
they were extremely careful not to bring up. 
But the women in the audience, the babies, 
the growing boys and girls—all these turned 
to Tildy Mears. From the closing words of 
her speech until she disappeared within the 
hotel, she was followed by an admiring 
throng. As I caught the final flash of her 
brown eyes before her bedroom engulfed 
her, it seemed to me that she looked pale 
and tired. She had explained that she 
wanted no supper, but before I went to bed, 
hearing her still moving around her room, 
I rapped at her door. 

“Wouldn’t you like a sandwich?” I 
asked, when she had opened it. “And a 
glass of lemonade?” 

She hesitated. Then, seeing that I had 
brought these modest refreshments on a 
tray, she stepped back and allowed me to 
pass in. There was an unusual self- 
consciousness in her manner, an unusual 
bareness in the effect of the room. The 
nails on the wa#i had been stripped of her 
garments. On the floor lay an open suitcase, 
closely packed. 

“Why!” I gasped. ‘Why are you pack- 
ing? We're going to stay here over 


to-morrow, you know.” 
lor an instant she stood silent before me, 
looking like a child caught in some act of 
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tone; her lean right arm shot upward in her one characteristic gesture, as if she called on high Heaven 


“Talkin is one thing,’ said Tildy Mears tersely, 
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disobedience by a relentless parent. Then 
her head went up. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly. 
I’m goin’ home!” 

“Going home!” I repeated, stupidly. It 
seemed to me that all I could do was to echo 
. her words. “When?” I finally brought out. 

“Tomorrer mornin’.” She spoke almost 
defiantly. “I wanted to go tonight,” she 
added, ‘‘but there wasn’t no train. I got to 
go back an’ start from Dickinson, where I 
left my horse.” 

“But why?” I persisted. “Why? I 
thought you were going to be with us 
another week at least?”’ 

“‘Well”’—she drew out the word consid- 
eringly. Then, on a sudden resolve, she 
gave her explanation. “They was a man 
in the fourth row tonight that looked like 
Jim.” 

“Ves?” I said, and waited. 
Mr. Mears?” I asked, at last. 

Nig”? 

She knelt, and closed and locked the 
suitcase. 

“He looked like Jim,” she repeated, as if 
that ended the discussion. 

For an instant the situation was too com- 
plicated for me. Then, in a flash of under- 
standing, I remembered that only the week 
before I had been made suddenly homesick 
for New York by one fleeting glimpse of a 
man whose profile was like that of Godfrey 
Morris. Without another word I sought 
Dr. Howland, and broke the news to her in 
two pregnant sentences. 

“Mrs. Mears is going home tomorrow 
morning. She saw a man at the meeting 
tonight who looked like her husband.” 

Dr. Howland, who was preparing for bed, 
laid down the hair-brush she was using, 
slipped a wrapper over her nightgown, and 
started for Mrs. Mears’ room. I followed. 
Characteristically, our leader disdained 
preliminaries. 

“But, my dear woman,” she exclaimed, 
“you can’t leave us in the lurch like this. 
You’re announced to speak in Sweetbriar 
and Mendan and Bismarck, within the com- 
ing week.” 

“He looked jest like Jim,” murmured 
Tildy Mears, in simple but full rebuttal. 
She was standing with her back to the door, 
and she did not turn as we entered. Her 
eyes were set toward the north, where her 
home was, and her children, and Jim. Her 
manner dismissed Sweetbriar, Mendan, and 
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Bismarck as if they were the snows of yes- 
teryear. Suddenly she wheeled, crossed the 
room, and caught Dr. Howland by the 
shoulders. 

“Woman,” she cried, “I’m homesick. 
Can’t ye understand that, even ef you ain’t 
got a home an’ a husband ye been neglectin’ 
fer days, like I have? I’m homesick.” Pa- 
tiently she brought out her refrain again. 
“The man looked jest like Jim,” she ended. 

She turned away, and with feverish haste 
put her case on a chair, and her jacket and 
hat on the case, topping the collection with 
an old pair of driving gloves. The com- 
pleteness of this preparation seemed to give 
her some satisfaction. She continued with 
more animation. 

“T’m startin’ early,” she explained. “I 
told the hotel man soon’s I come in to 
have me called at five o’clock. So I'll say 
good-by now. An’ thank ye both fer all 
yer kindness,” she ended primly. 

Dr. Howland laughed. Then, impulsively, 
she took both the woman’s toil-hardened 
hands in hers. 

“‘Good-by, then, and God bless you,” she 
said. ‘My cure has worked. I'll comfort 
myself with that knowledge.” 

For a moment the eyes of Tildy Mears fell. 

“You ben mighty good,” she said. ‘‘ You 
both ben good. Don’t think I ain’t grate- 
ful.”’ She hesitated, then went on, in halt- 
ing explanation. “’S long’s you ain’t 
married,” she said, “an’ ain’t got nothin’ 
else to do, it’s fine to travel round an’ 
talk to folks. But, someway, sence I see 
that man tonight, settin’ there lookin’ like 
Jim, I realize things is different with us 
married women.” 

She drew her small figure erect, her voice 
taking on an odd suggestion of its ringing 
platform note. 

“Talkin’ is one thing,” she said tersely, 
“livin’ is another thing. P’rhaps you 
ain’t never thought of that. But I see the 
truth now, an’ I see it clear.” 

Her peroration filled the little room, and 
like a swelling organ tone rolled through the 
open door and down the stairs, where it 
reached the far recesses of the hall below. 
Her lean right arm shot upward in her one 
characteristic gesture, as if she called on 
high Heaven itself to bear witness to the 
wisdom of her words in this, her last offi- 
cial utterance. 

“Woman’s place,” ended Tildy Mears, 
“ts in the home!” 
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EAUTY is the divine gift. To attain 
it suffering and sacrifice are counted 
of but little value. To woman, 
who is most avid in the attain- 

ment of loveliness, beauty, which may be a 
curse to a man, is undoubtedly a blessing. 

Among all the elements of beauty there 
is none which is more important than the 
skin. The common saying that ‘beauty 
is only skin deep,” puts the whole case in a 
nutshell. If the cuticle were entirely re- 
moved there would be very little effort to 
judge of beauty by the hair or eyes. The 
care of the skin is the dominant factor in 
preserving beauty or in retaining youth. 
Beauty and youth, while not exactly synony- 
mous terms, are both indicative at least 
of a clear, healthy and charming complexion. 
To preserve the texture, the gloss, the glow 
and the softness of the skin, is not only a 
privilege but in many senses a duty. 

The care of the skin ought to be one of the 
first lessons of personal hygiene. Unfor- 
tunately the use of most of the remedial 
agents recommended is based on a. false 
premise. The beauty of the skin cannot be 
increased nor restored as much from with- 
out as it is from within. This article deals 
with external applications, grouped together 
under the name of cosmetics. 

The term cosmetic not only includes all 
agents which are to be applied to the skin 
for the purpose of cleansing, or purifying, 
or beautifying, but also it embraces those 
which are applied for the purpose of chang- 
ing the tint; or, in other words, paints and 
powders which are used for tinting the skin. 
Common usage today tends, however, to 
limit the term cosmetic to agents applied for 
cleansing, softening, and improving the 


condition of the skin. 

Fortunately, in the case of all of these 
agents their proper application and use im- 
plies a deal of rubbing and massage, and to 
this manipulation must be attributed most 
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of the good effects which are produced. The 
functioning of the skin is tremendously pro- 
moted by proper massage. The habits of 
cleanliness which civilized people have 
adopted not only embrace the cleansing ef- 
fect of water, and especially when aided by 
a good soap (which is the ideal cosmetic) 
but also a certain degree of rubbing, or 
massage, in removing the moisture from . 
the surface of the body. This massage as- 
sists in producing the cleanliness of the skin 
so desirable from the point of view of sanita- 
tion and comfort, and tends to remove from 
the pores of the skin deposits which other- 
wise would persist with some tenacity. 

The skin is not wholly impervious, and it 
does permit, in a very marked degree, move- 
ments from within. In other words, a 
large part of the moisture, accompanied 
with other secretions from the body, es- 
capes through the pores of the skin. The 
imbibing powers of the skin are very limited, 
in comparison with its powers of excretion; 
so that while it is not impossible it is very 
difficult to introduce into the body through 
the skin any solutions or gases. The skin 
has a certain power of absorbing certain 
liquids, and perhaps to an extremely lim- 
ited extent a few particles of gas, especially 
if they are dissolved in the liquid itself. 
But it is not possible to feed the skin, in any 
true sense of the word, by external appli- 
cation. In other words, there is no such 
thing as a skin food. 

The purification of the skin, and that 
means its beautification, depends upon those 
processes by means of which external mat- 
ters which have adhered to the skin, or are 
found occluding the pores, may be removed. 
Good soft water and soap free of acidity and 
of alkali, together with vigorous massage, 
are the ideal methods of securing this puri- 
fication of the skin. The whole family of 
cosmetics, in the restricted sense of bodies 
which are used for the so-called softening or 
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beautifying of the skin, rests upon this one 
principle. Although soaps are made of 
different colors, the so-called cold-creams 
are mostly white. In their application 
they tend to soften the skin and thus help 
to remove the particles found in the pores, 
and add glow and beauty to the cuticle. 

To confine oneself to this external manip- 
ulation is only a partial treatment, although 
it is useful and advisable. A healthy and 
beautiful skin can be attained only by a 
proper observance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of personal hygiene. In other words, 
wholesome and nutritious foods, so balanced 
as to secure a uniform nutrition of all the 
tissues of the body and a free and natural 
movement of the bowels, together with 
plenty of fresh air and appropriate exercise, 
are the greatest cosmetics in the world. 
Those who wish to create and to retain the 
beauty which comes from a good complex- 
ion, should begin the internal work at the 
same time as, or indeed before, they begin 
the external application. The cosmetics 
which are swallowed in the food, breathed 
into the lungs, and forced into the muscles in 
eating, in breathing, and by exercise, are the 
real creators of beauty. The external ap- 
plications are merely aids thereto. 


The Simplest Cosmetics are Best 


The cosmetic which is most to be desired 
is that one which is simplest in its compo- 
sition, and especially the one which avoids 
the use of any violently-acting or irritating 
substances. The addition of such active 
bodies as peroxides or even oxides of zinc, 
which are comparatively harmless, is to be 
only faintly recommended, and poisonous 
salts, such as mercury compounds, are to be 
strictly tabooed. One essential condition of 
the cosmetic is that the subsequent massage 
and washing may completely remove it, 
so that no evidences of it whatever remain 
in the skin. 

The application of a fine powder, such as 
talcum and its various preparations, to the 
surface of the body, cannot be recom- 
mended as a proper treatment following the 
application of the cosmetic. Neither can 
the anointment with oil be regarded as 
wholly unobjectionable. If the proper 
functioning of the skin, which means the 
enhancement of its beauty, its softness, 
and its glow, can be secured only when the 
pores of the skin are kept open, there can 
hardly be any justification of the subse- 
quent addition of a powder or an oil the 





effect of which is to clog the very pores which 
the massage and the cosmetic have made 
free. The glow which comes to the cheek 
from a healthy functioning of the skin, to- 
gether with a good nutrition and exercise 
in the open air, is one of the attributes of 
beauty without which no skin can be said 
to be truly attractive. Yet the cosmetic 
which has for its purpose the cleansing of 
the skin—and this implies proper massage 
—is useful and helpful. 


Cold-Creams, Freckle-Removers, ef al 


Comparatively few of these prepara- 
tions are actually harmful except in their 
misuse. The freckle-removers nearly all 
contain ammoniated mercury, a danger- 
ous, poisonous ingredient when used con- 
tinuously in such preparations. Apart 
from this, any good cold-cream will serve the 
purposes of massage, and to assist in thor- 
oughly cleansing the pores, softening the 
skin, and obliterating the superficial ravages 
of wind and dust and sun. Whether you 
use a plain cold-cream, which consists 
usually of petrolatum (vaseline) and a 
neutral fat, with possibly white wax, boric 
acid and perfume; or a cream of the so-called 
vanishing type, which consists essentially 
of glycerine and soap—depends entirely on 
individual preference and the peculiarities 
of the individual skin, to say nothing of 
the individual pocketbook. 

The ointment of rose water found in the 
Pharmacopoeia, made of spermaceti, white 
wax, oil of almond, sodium borate and rose 
water, is typical of the cold-cream family. 
Few commercial preparations use oil of al- 
mond, since it is expensive and may turn 
rancid if kept too long, and petrolatum may 
be substituted. All extravagant statements 
concerning the feeding of the skin, the re- 
moval of wrinkles, the developing of a beau- 
tiful complexion, and the overcoming of sal- 
lowness, blackheads, and eruptions by the 
use of cold-creams, should be regarded 
merely as meaningless conversation, except 
in so far as “pore cleanliness” and improved 
circulation may help. 

The vanishing-creams concealed behind 
many fancy names decry the grease creams, 
and infer, if they do not say, that they will 
cause the growth of hair. As a matter of 
fact, this is an exploded notion, and one 
cream will cause the growth of hair no more 
than another. If a tendency in this direc- 
tion exists, massage and the increasing of 
the circulation may encourage it, but the 
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more than cold-creams, 
usually depend upon the 
stiffening effect of alum 
for their results. There 
is, of course, a reaction, 
and the second state is 
worse than the first. 
Saxolite is an example 
of this type of 
wrinkle-remover, 
and the statement 
that wrinkles and 
sagging are cor- 
rected and the 
face feels “so 
refreshed and 
snug-like,” is a 
naive descrip- 
tion of the 



























nature of the emollient used has no bearing 
on the subject as far as can be determined. 
And so the matter resolves itself into 
the simple fact that any plain cold-cream 
that pleases your fancy is a suitable 
vehicle for a cleansing massage and, on 
general hygienic grounds, a very good thing 
for the complexion. But none of them 
will keep you “always young,” even if 
there are “eight magical oils”’ blended 
to make up the cake. A good diges- 
tion and a merry heart will do more 
to prevent wrinkles than any wrinkle- 
cream or pencil yet invented. We 
do not build our bodies from the out- 
side in; we work from the inside out. 
Under the alluring name of Gloriol 
Glowene two cents’ worth of soft-soap 
is sold for twenty-five, as a skin clean- 


ser, and a skin cleanser it undoubt- drawing 
edly is, but nothing more; while = effect pro- 
Flowers of Oxzoin, said to ® duced by a 

"preparation 


é consisting more 
ey than half of alum 
i and the rest of 
epsom salts. Dr. 
Barnard, the Indiana 
State Food and Drug 
/ Commissioner, reports 
this preparation as 
worth one cent, and the 
price—sixty-five. 

Bath powders almost 
without exception consist of 
plain, old-fashioned baking or 
washing soda, crystal- 
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percent of barium sulphid and sulphate. 
On each package a modest profit of ninety- 
nine cents out of a dollar is made. The 
Sulfo-Solution is sodium sulphid and water, 
sold at an equal profit. DeMiracle is of 
the same ilk, but claims to be “the only 
method for removing hair that is endorsed 
by physicians, surgeons,” and so on. As 
a matter of fact, the hair is superficially 
removed, the root is uninjured, and the hair 
will return with equal if not increased vigor. 

The only depilatory showing any origin- 
ality was a rather painful preparation called 
Stenzie, sold for a dollar and a half, which 
appeared to be a plastic mixture of colo- 
phony (a kind of rosin), with Canada bal- 
sam, or some similar substance, with other 
resinous material. The hair is removed by 
the simple process of applying this material 
in a liquid state, and removing it after it 
has hardened. This undoubtedly would 
take the fine hairs with it, but the procedure 
seems decidedly hard upon skin and feelings. 

Hair tonics present another field for the 
play of the imagination, and again, as 
with the face-creams, we have a condition 
in which the massage with which the appli- 
cation is made is probably more impor- 
tant than the mixture itself. Most of them 
are largely made of alcohol, which is anti- 
septic but also drying. They contain such 
principles as quinine, resorcin, pilocarpin, 
cantharides, boracic acid, et cetera, sub- 
stances which have some little antiseptic 
value and which may have a very slight 
stimulative effect upon the scalp. But un- 
less there is distinct infection of some kind 
the health of the hair is more dependent 
upon the general health, circulation, ner- 
vous condition, and perfect cleanliness than 
it is upon any stimulation of the hair roots 
by the external application of mixtures. Un- 
doubtedly in some cases a little carbolated 
vaseline, well rubbed into the scalp, would 
be better than an alcoholic drying tonic, 
and the stimulative principles mentioned 
above are so expensive that but very little 
of them is found in most commercial prep- 
arations. The following formula would 
provide two of the best of these in a water 
solution, thus doing away with the drying 
effect of the alcohol: 


Pilocarpin nitrate, 1 gram; 
Resorcin, 25 grams; 
Water, 500 grams. 


The most common objectionable ingre- 
dient in hair tonics is lead salts. Whenever 


a tonic claims to restore the natural color 
without dyeing, it can safely be said that 
dependence is placed on the interaction of a 
lead salt and sulphur, by which the hair is 
browned temporarily. Of this nature are 
such well-known tonics as Barbo-Com- 
pound, Hay’s Hair Health, and Parker’s 
Hair Balsam. Other compounds are harm- 
less, but apt to be disappointing in results. 
The effect of the well-known Eau de Quinine 
of Pinaud, which is merely an alcoholic ex- 
tract of a very small amount of quinine, 
delicately perfumed, is problematic in the 
extreme, but no extravagant claims are 
made for the preparation. Parisian Sage 
Hair Tonic and Hall’s Hair Renewer are 
other examples of tonics containing vege- 
table extracts, small amounts of resorcin, 
etc., with very moderate statements as 
to their efficacy. The most active prin- 
ciples are quite expensive, and you will 
probably get much more of them in the 
seventy-five cent prescription quoted than 
you would in almost any commercial tonic, 
as pilocarpin, especially, comes high, and 
the use of much of it would detract notably 
from the profits. Careful shampooing with 
any good soap or with sulphur or tar soap or 
tincture of green soap, once in two to four 
weeks, with vigorous daily brushing and 
care of the general health are the real “hair 
tonics.” Other things may help, but they 
are side issues, and the massage with which 
they are applied is probably the best part 
of the treatment. 

Among the most amusing of the adver- 
tised cosmetics are the eye-brighteners. 
We venture to state that only a good di- 
gestion, a normal condition of the eye, 
and high vitality could “restore brilliancy 
and expressiveness to dull eyes,” and yet 
Crystos, which consists of two cents’ 
worth of salt, borax, and boric acid, claims 
to bring this about. A more original 
eye-brightener was found in Beaux Yeux, 
which is said to be the “only harmless 
preparation known that can be taken in- 
ternally to beautify the eyes.... In- 
tensifies the natural color of the eyes and 
makes them very brilliant.” This prepara- 
tion consists essentially of pepsin, colored 
with cochineal and flavored with oil of 
rose. The pepsin might assist in brighten- 
ing the eyes if one’s orbs were dimmed by 
indigestion; otherwise the connection is hard 
to find. 

Wood alcohol in hair tonics and perfumes 
and the careless use of medicated freckle- 
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creams, or poisonous hair dyes all threaten 
the eyes. The disastrous and harmful use 
that may be made of products that are in 
themselves harmless to the extent of being 
free from injurious ingredients, is well illus- 
trated by a recent article in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association on severe 
eye trouble traced to the 

careless use of face 
powder. ‘The pa- 
tients who had 
this trou- 
ble were 
invari- 
ably 
women, 
who com- 























Othine contains 23% of am- 
moniated mercury, a dan- 
gerous poison. It is “for 
removing freckles,’ and will 
probably take your skin 
along. Its ingredients are 
worth about six cents, and 
it sells for $1 

plained of blurred 
vision, inability to 
use the eyes for 
any length of time 
for near vision, 
and severe itch- 
ing of the lids. 
It was discovered 
that the trouble 
was due to dust- 
ing powder on 
the face with a puff so that small particles 
were constantly being lodged on the moist 
surface of the conjunctiva (the mucous 
membrane lining the inner surface of the 
eyelid). The rice flour became mucilagin- 
ous and was not washed out. The cells of 
the rice grain swelled, and the angular cor- 
ners produced irritation, which was aggra- 
vated by rubbing. ‘The powder in question 
was a perfectly good powder, and not all 
who used it had this trouble. The use of a 
chamois-skin in applying the powder, it was 
thought, would make a great difference, as 
the fine dust would not be so apt to get into 
the eyes. Flushing the eyes with a boric 
acid or salt solution and using a simple oint- 
ment of lanolin and petrolatum quickly 
relieved the condition. 

One cannot emphasize too strongly the 


Saxolite is a wrinkle-remover, and its 
circular states that after its use the face 
feels “so refreshed and snug-like.’ a 
naive description of the drawing-effect 
of a preparation consisting more than half 
of alum and the rest of epsom salts. 


ingredients are declared to be worth just ‘ 
one cent, and the price is sixty-five cents.—Stillman’s Freckle-Cream is another typical *freckle-lifter, 
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fact that materials, in themselves harmless, 
may be so used as to be disastrous both to 
looks and health, and the over-use of so- 
called cosmetics is nearly always undesir- 
able, whereas their intelligent, restrained 
use may be harmless and to some degree 
helpful. So when women write and ask, is 
this, that, or the other powder, depilatory, 
hair tonic, or freckle-cream harmful, we can 
only outline the probabilities and condemn 
anything which contains any ingredients 
that may possibly be harmful, as individuals 
vary greatly in their susceptibility. 
Common sense, illuminated by such 
detailed facts as have been given, should 
deter any one from buying secret prepara- 
tions fancifully named. It makes a short 
and perhaps un- 
interesting story, 
but legitimate, 
profitable cosmet- 
ics may be nar- 
rowed down to 
any good plain, 
cold-cream that 
suits your fancy, 
any rice or tal- 
cum or complex- 


Its 


ion powder that suits your skin (carefully 
used and as carefully removed); tincture of 
benzoin or lemon juice in alcohol for as- 
tringents, almond meal, good soaps. Any of 
these products, bought under their own 
names, at moderate prices, and used at the 
discretion and according to the personal 
convenience of the buyer, are palliative 
comforts, luxuries—if understandingly used; 
but are breeders of much disappointment 
if bought under fancy names with faith in 
the fairy tales attached to them. 

You cannot get from any cosmetic the 
results that only good health, exercise, 
hygienic living, and a serene mind, can 
give. The imitation produced by the 
cosmetic resembles the real article as 
closely as a whitewashed post does a 
Grecian marble column. 
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The Science 





of Nutrition 


HOW THE FUEL AND BUILDING-MATE- 
RIALS OF THE BODY ARE PREPARED 


AVING briefly described the prin- 
H cipal classes of foods, we now come 

to the more particular study of the 
process of nutrition itself. It is well to 
have a clear understanding of terms, in 
order that no confusion may arise. The 
term “digestion” is commonly employed 
to mean the preparation of the food for 
absorption into the blood-stream from the 
alimentary organs. In this sense digestion 
consists of the following steps: 

If the food is not liquid or already in a 
finely divided state, the first step in diges- 
tion is a mechanical one, and consists of 
mastication. The mastication of food has 
a double purpose. In the first place, me- 
chanically it reduces the solid particles of 
food to a more or less impalpable pulp. 
At the same time mastication favors the 
solution of the starch particles of foods. 
In the process of digestion the flow of saliva 
is not only useful mechanically, in forming 
a semi-liquid mass of the food preparatory 
to deglutition, but the saliva also contains 
a digestive ferment which actively partici- 
pates in the conversion of starch into a sol- 
uble form. This particular ferment in 
saliva is known as ptyalin. 


The Digestion of Nitrogenous Foods 


When the food reaches the stomach it 
comes into contact with an acid medium. 
The principal acid of the stomach is hy- 
drochloric or muriatic acid, derived from 
the separation of the elements of common 
salt. This acid is sufficient to neutralize 
promptly the slightly alkaline saliva, and 
thus temporarily to restrict or inhibit its 
activity. This retardation is manifested 
first only on the exterior parts of food, 
and the starch digestion of the interior of 
the food may continue an hour or longer 
after it reaches the stomach. 

Stomach digestion is essentially confined 
to the nitrogenous matters of the food. 
Most of the nitrogenous foods which we eat 
are wholly insoluble in the alimentary liq- 
uids, and hence must be reduced to a soluble 
state before incipient digestion is secured 
and their preparation for absorption is 
completed. This digestion of the nitro- 
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genous matters is also effected by a ferment 
secreted from glands in the walls of the 
stomach, particularly at the time of taking 
food. It is known as pepsin, and its func- 
tion is to render soluble the nitrogenous 
elements of foods. Another ferment in the 
stomach is rennin, the sole purpose of which 
is to curdle milk. The clotted milk is 
retained in the stomach until dissolved by 
the pepsin. In normal conditions of health 
and with proper mastication and proper 
quantities of foods, the action of the pepsin 
goes on rapidly, so that in a few hours after 
the ingestion of protein food the stomach is 
practically empty. The starch has already 
been sufficiently liquefied to pass through 
with the other liquid or semi-liquid contents 
of the stomach into the upper end of the 
small intestines, the duodenum. 


Digestion in its Final Stages 


It is thus seen that when the food passes 
through the pylorus into the duodenum, it 
has been partially liquefied, both as to its 
starch and its nitrogenous elements. Sugars 
are already liquids, and fats and oils are 
practically so at the temperature of the 
stomach. We have thus a somewhat heter- 
ogeneous semi-liquid mass passing into the 
stages of final digestion. The nitrogenous 
portions having been thoroughly liquefied 
or semi-liquefied, enter now, together with 
the other contents of the stomach, into an 
alkaline medium, the acidity of the stomach 
being neutralized either by the absorption 
of the acid or by a combination with bases. 
In the small intestine, especially in the 
upper portions of it, the food again comes 
into contact with another series of digestive 
enzymes, secreted chiefly by the pancreas. 
The pancreas, however, not only has the 
property of secreting enzymes which change 
starch into sugar, but it also secretes en- 
zymes which complete the breaking down 
of the nitrogenous tissues and emulsify and 
split the fat globules. Thus the food, as 
it passes through the small intestine, is 
reduced completely to those forms suitable 
for passage into the blood-stream. 

The ferments which are active in the 
digestion of the food belong to three classes. 
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Those that split starch and sugar are called, 
from the Latin name of starch, amylases. 
Those that reduce the nitrogenous tissues 
to their final form of assimilation are called 
proteolytic ferments. Those which split 
the fats are called lipases. The object of 
digestion is not only to secure a liquid which 
will pass into the absorbent pores and reach 
the blood-stream, but also to reduce these 
materials to a form suitable for use in the 
body. As the purpose of food is to build 
tissue, restore waste, and supply energy, 
the digestive process must reduce the food 
to a proper degree of disintegration. 


The Action. of Enzymes 


The final form to which foods are dis- 
integrated is not definitely determined, but 
enough is known to show that the sugar 
which is ingested is converted into dextrose 
and levulose, while the starch is changed 
chiefly into dextrose. The fats are emul- 
sified and split into glycerine and fatty acids, 
and the protein materials are reduced to 
“amino acids.” The various amino acids 
are the fundamental building-stones of all 
the nitrogenous tissues of the body. When 
the various forms of food, under the influ- 
ence of enzymic action, have been reduced 
to the proper degree of sub-division, they 
pass readily through the walls of the intes- 
tine and enter the blood-stream on their 
way to new life and new duties. 

When it is remembered that the tissues 
of the body are extremely variable in their 
composition, it is evident that there is a 
selective power in their cells to take from 
the blood-stream those materials which are 
suitable for their needs. The tissue-build- 
ing materials may be likened to the bricks 
or building-stones of a building in course of 
erection, and each kind of building-material 
is selected by the tissue peculiar to it. From 
the blood-stream are separated the materials 
which build the bony tissue, composed 
chiefly of phosphate of lime, and the protein 
tissues of the body of various kinds as they 
appear in the muscles, the bones, the nerves 
and the brain, and in the protective tissues of 
the body, such as the nails, the skin, and the 
hair. We must not forget, however, that 
all protein bodies have not the same ability 
to maintain life and induce growth. There 
are certain protein bodies which, if eaten 
alone, fail to perform the functions that 
this kind of food is expected to secure. 
Among the protein bodies which apparently 
are adapted for complete nutrition are the 
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casein of milk, and the glutenin of wheat. 
While, on the other hand, such protein bodies 
as gelatin lack that ability. Thus the wisdom 
of a varied diet is illustrated. Inasmuch as 
the human animal must be nourished 
whether he understands the laws of nutrition 
or not, it isa fortunate thing that he has ac- 
cess to various forms of nutritious materials, 
so that upon the whole no element necessary 
for his nourishment is lacking. 

Special attention should be given to gela- 
tin, because it has in many instances been 
represented as a very sufficient protein diet. 
At one time these gelatinous principles were 
recommended very highly as a superior 
article of food; while at another just the op- 
posite opinion prevailed. There is no doubt 
of the fact that gelatin is a food product, 
but it is certain that if that is the only- 
protein substance used, growth and develop- 
ment will be arrested, or may even be started 
on a retrograde scale. Again, one of the 
proteins of Indian corn, namely, zein, alone 
is not sufficient to perform all the func- 
tions of a protein diet, but zein becomes a 
valuable protein when fed in connection 
with milk. 

The average citizen, however, need not 
bother himself much about the character 
of the proteins he consumes, provided he 
does not neglect any of the natural foods 
from their varied sources, and does not de- 
vote himself to one particular and exclusive 
form of diet. In order to be safe, I would 
suggest that any exclusive diet that is 
adopted be composed largely of one of the 
establishel foods, such as milk or wheat, 
which are found capable of sustaining life. 


What Man Does Not Know 


There is much of mystery, as well as 
of science, connected with the wonderful 
processes which go on in the nourish- 
ment of the tissues of the body. It is use- 
less to undertake to explain the causes 
of this selection. We know only that it is 
operated through fundamentally established 
laws of physical chemistry which are un- 
alterable and unchangeable. The wonder- 
ful syntheses or combinations which are 
thus produced, forming from this practi- 
cally inert matter the living tissues in all 
their varied forms, are of so delicate and 
complex a nature as to be totally beyond 
the reach of the most expert chemists. 
Only feeble attempts at the synthesis of 
organic bodies have been successful outside 
of the living organism. 



































“Whut makes you reckon any great, big, stroppin’ 
woman is gwine to be bossed ‘roun’, an’ take back talk 
off of a po’ little runty shrimp of a husband dat she could 
lay out wid a rollin’ pin wid one hand tied behind her?” 


~ IS Mirandy,’ says Brer Jinkins, 

whut is our preacher, an hit seemed 

to me lak he had a sorter meanful 

tone in his voice as he addressed 
me, ‘Sis Mirandy, is you done read in de 
paper "bout dat couple dat’s done got into 
de divorsch cou’t becaze de woman didn’t 
live up to de prognostications dat she’s done 
made befo’ she was married?’ 

““My lan’,’ ’sclaims I, ‘ef dey’s got to 
handin’ out divorsches to folks becaze dey 
don’t keep de promises dey made when dey 
was a cou’tin’, de holy estate sholy am 
gwine to be busted up to Kingdom Come. 
For befo’ people is married, dey suttinly am 
long on promises; an’ after marriage, dey 
most ginerally is short on performances. 
Me—why, befo’ I was married an’ whilst 
I was a gal lookin’ ’roun for a husband, I 
was dat mild an’ meek dat butter wouldn’t 
melt in my mouth, but now dat I done 
cotch Ike I’se got a able-bodied tongue, an’ 
able to ’spressify myself accordingly.’ 

“Vas, Lawd!’ groans Ike. 

“*€ An’ befo’ we was married,’ I went on, 
a-nailin’ Ike wid my eye, ‘Ike, he promised 
me dat he’d spend his time a-tellin’ me dat 
I was de Queen of Sheba, an’ de Yallow 
Rose of Texas, an’ de mos’ beautifulest 
lady-love in de worl’, an’ dat my little hands 
siould do nothin’ harder dan smooth his 
weary brow at night when he come home 
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Mirandy 


on the Head 
of the House 


By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


from havin’ toiled all day for my sake. But 
sence we’se married I disremembers ei he’s 
mentioned my looks, except to say dat I 
sholy is puttin’ on fat, an’ gittin’ a figger lak 
a fedder bed.’ 

“*Folks is crazy befo’ marriage, or dere 
wouldn’t be no mo’ weddings,’ ’spons Ike, 
‘an’ dey hadn’t orter be held to account.’ 

“*But whut is hit dat dis heah woman 
promised befo’ marriage dat’s done make 
her husband git de law on her?’ I axes. 

“*Dat man was one jubuous man,’ ’spons 
Brer Jinkins, ‘an’ befo’ he tied up wid de 
woman he had a contract drawed up in 
which hit said dat she wasn’t to dictate, or 
command, or try to boss him, an’ dat he was 
to be de ondisputed head of de house.’ 

“*Dat man sholy must be ole man Solo- 
mon, hisself,’ says Ike, ‘an’ I wisht I’d a’ 
met him ’bout thuty yeahs ago.’ 

“*Dat’s right,’ ’spons Brer Jinkins, ‘hit’s 
a man’s business to be de head of de house.’ 

“*Huh,’ ’sclaims I, ‘dat depends on de 
man. Ef de man’s ’bout seven feet high, an’ 
has got a head dat’s full of brains instid of 
scrambled foolishness, an’ ef he spends his 
evenin’s in de bosom of his own fambly 
instid of at de corner saloon shootin’ craps, 
an’ ef he pays de rent, an’ keeps de pot a-bil- 
in’, an’ buys good clo’s for his wife an’ chil- 
lun, den he’s got a right to walk up an’ take 
de boss chair in de house. He’s preor- 
dained an’ elected to be de head of de house, 
an’ I never seed no woman dat wanted to 
dispute de title wid him.’ 

““Heisch, woman,’ says Ike, wid a snort, 
‘dere ain’t no sich a animal as dat. Dat kin’ 
of a critter ain’t a husband. He’s a angel.’ 

“*But,’ I goes on, ‘whut makes you reckon 
any great, big, stroppin’ woman is gwine to 
be bossed roun’, an’ take back talk off of 
a po’ little runty shrimp of a husband dat 











she could lay out wid a rollin’ pin wid one 
hand tied behin’ her? Whut makes you 
think dat any woman dat has got de sense, 
an’ de muscle, to hustle an’ make de livin’ 
for de fambly, is gwine to look up at de 
triflin’ man dat she has to take in washin’ 
to suppo’t? No, sirree. She’s some per- 
simmons as de head of de house herself.’ 

“Yassum, dat’s de way I ’spons to Brer 
Jinkins, an’ he goes away a-quotin’ St. Paul 
on de woman question, an’ I done took 
notice befo’ now dat a man don’t never turn 
to St. Paul for guidance ’ceptin’ when he 
gits de wust of hit in argyfyin’ wid a woman. 
Den dat text in de Scriptures, bout women 
keepin’ silence, suttenly looks good to him. 

‘“Yassum, dat sholy is a noble sentiment 
‘bout a man bein’ de head of his house, an’ 
managin’ his wife, but de only trouble wid 
hit is dat dere ain’t nobody dat knows 
how to tell him how to do hit. I knows a 
lot of men dat would give deir eye-teeth to 
know how to manage one po’, mis’able, lazy, 
slatte’nly, naggin’, frettin’ little woman. 

‘“Dere’s Tom Johnsing, whose wife, "Liza 
Ann, has got de rockin’-chair habit. Ev’y 
day an’ all day ’Liza Ann sets an’ rocks, 
whilst de bed stays unmade, an’ de floor is 
unswept, an’ de dishes is piled up in de sink, 
an’ de chillun crawls ’roun in de dir... An’ 
when Tom comes home, 
he’s got to clean up, 
an’ wash de chillun, an’ 
cook de dinner. 

‘How you gwine to 
make ’Liza Ann over in- 
to a neat, industrious 
woman? I done heard 
‘bout men dat’s done 
busted up de rocks in 
de bottom of de sea, but 
I ain’t never heerd of no 
man dat’s ever busted 
up a triflin’ woman’s 
triflin’ness, or tied her 
down to a job. An’ I 
done heerd of men dat’s 
done done away wid de 
mosquito pest in de 
swamps, but I ain’t 
never heerd of none 
dat’s done stopped .de 
buzzin’ of a naggin’ 
woman’s tongue. 

“Den dere’s Alviry 
Smith dat’s always a- 
moanin’, an’ a-groanin’, 
an’ a-weepin’. You 


is my motto. 





Dorothy Dix 


“Let de one wear de britches dat dey fits best, 
An’ I ain't a-tellin’ who has 
got ‘em on in our fambly™ 
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tell me how a man is gwine to boss a 
woman dat turns on a stream of tears, des 
like de hydrant, whenever you tries to git 
her to do anything dat she don’t want to 
do, or do widout anything dat she’s set her 
heart on? I lay dere’s mo’ men drowned in 
deir wives’ tears dan ever was in de sea. 

‘““How’s a man gwine to be de head of de 
house, an’ boss his wife, ef he’s married to 
one of dese heah women whut’s got a double- 
action tangue an’ a red-headed temper? 
Dere ain’t no man dat kin outtalk a woman, 
an’ when hit comes to bein’ mad, a woman 
kin git to de bilin’ pint befo’ a man kin 
raise steam. Yassum, I done seed men whut 
had done fit through de war, an’ got fo’ 
medals for bravery, dat always wiped deir 
feet on de do’-mat befo’ dey come in, an’ 
dat always said ‘ma’am’ to deir wives. 

“Vassum, hit’s mighty easy for a man to 
manage his wife ef she wants to be managed, 
but ef she don’t, he’s wastin’ time. So fur 
as dis thing of bein’ de head of de house goes, 
I don’t see dat a man is got any mo’ call to 
rule de roost dan a woman has. Let de one 
wear de britches dat dey fits de best, is my 
motto. An’ I ain’t a-tellin’ who has got ’em 
on in our fambly. 

“But shoo, hit always looks to me lak 
a woman is sholy lackin’ in probusness dat 
raises any row on dis 
question. Hit pleases de 
man to let him think 
dat he’s de head of de 
house, an’ hit don’t 
noways keep a woman 
from bein’ hit. An’ 
mo’over, ef a wife won’t 
try to boss her husban’ 
in public, he’ll let her 
lead him ’roun’ by de 
nose in private widout 
sayin’ a word. As for 
me, I always axes 
Ike’s advice befo’ com- 
pany, whedder I takes 
hit or not. 

““Yassum, a woman 
sholy is a mean-sper- 
ited creature ef she 
ain’t willin’ for her hus- 
band to swell out his 
chist an’ claim to be de 
head ofde house. Hit’s 
*bout all dat he gits for 
payin’ de bills. An’ she 
knows who is de real 
boss of de ranch.” 








Do not make the mistake or think- 
ing that all old chairs left out of 
doors are discarded. For often. as is 
here charmingly shown, the collector 






HE experienced col- 
lector of antiques} 
will find a pleasure 
in acquisitions lei- 

surely made from original | 
sources and out-of-the-way cor- 
ners, that is not to be had by 
him who depends alone upon 
his purchases from dealers or 
in antique shops. For to the 
value of his finds will be added 
the adventurous flavor of his 
hunt, and each purchase thus made is a tri- 
umph, the pleasure of which will continue 
throughout years. To buy altogether, or 
even principally, in shops is like shooting 
chickens in a barnyard as compared with 
the delights of hunting game in the forest. 
We do not wish to imply that there are not 
dealers whom it is a pleasure to know, on 
account of their real love for their calling 
and for the curious and important finds 
that they make from time to time. Such 
dealers are usually in small country towns 
in regions rich in relics of the past—al- 
though it must be kept in mind that there 
are dealers in such places who pretend to be 
sincere gatherers of the old but who really 
receive their stock by car-loads from cen- 
tral shipping points of imitations. There 
are also some excellent dealers in the large 
cities, although in many city shops, even 
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pieces pridefully 
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are some gen- 
uine pieces, 
the genuine 
are almost 
lost amid a 
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Z2 expected ies. Still, any 
collector 

would be 

——— very unwise 


to bar antique dealers altogether, for it is 
possible that one may obtain from them 
just what he wants, and what he would 
never come across elsewhere. These men 
devote their entire time to the business, 
whereas the amateur can give but a small 
part of his. And their charges for the right 
things must fairly include the price of their 
time. 

We have known of some excellent finds 
in antique shops, both in the cities and in 
the smaller towns; and ene find that was 
made by a friend of ours was certainly 
unexpected. It was in Brooklyn, and he 
was on the way to his wedding, in the con- 
scious grandeur of his wedding clothes. 
He was driving happily on when his eyes 
fell upon a fine—a superfine—old dressing- 
glass and stand in an antique-dealer’s win- 
dow! We shall not say that bride and wed- 












ding were forgotten, for they were not; but 
the true collector possesses a sort of sixth 
sense that tells him of antiques even when 
his mind is busy with something else. And 
the dressing-glass was so fine—just the 
thing to secure on one’s wedding-day—just 
the thing for the bride to look at herself in! 

The so-soon-to-be bridegroom glanced at 
his watch. There was barely time—of 
course he could not be late for the wedding! 

but the dressing-glass was tempting 
enough for the risk. 
So he stopped the car- 
riage, skipped across 
the sidewalk and into 
the shop, hastily 
looked at the dressing- 
glass, saw that it was 
good, bought it, hur- 
ried back into the 
arriage with it—un- 
wrapped, for there 
was no time for paper 
and string—told the 
driver to hurry, and 
arrived, just in time, 
at the church, the 
proud possessor of a 
relic of the past! 

But in collecting, 
the unexpected is al- 
ways happening. Ina 
sense, indeed, and a 
very broad sense, 
every find, in the best 
kind of collecting, is 
unexpected, for the 
prizes come as the re- 
sult of constant watch- 
ing and constant seek- 
ing, with no warning 
of the moment at 
which a desk, a side- 
board, a table, may be 
discovered. And yet, 
conversely, it may be 
said that even the 
most unexpected find 
is really expected, for 
one comes to take the 
surprising, the un- 
usual, the astonishing, 
quite as a matter of 
course. It is almost 
impossible to surprise 
the seasoned and ex- 
perienced collector. 
fe has faith in good 
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This finely proportioned old fanlight, found in 
an Annapolis garret, is here employed with much 
effect in the fashioning of a cupboard 
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fortune. But although not really surprised, 
he is always pleased, for with every new 
acquisition, no matter how many things he 
has already found, there comes a new and 
keen delight. 

A collecting friend, an architect, chanced 
to look down from his third-story window 
one day, and there, on the crowded side- 
walk below, was the unexpected sight of a 
man carrying a fine old wooden mantel- 

piece. It was not a moment for delay, 
and at once he called 
down, taking the whole 
street, perforce, into 
his confidence, “T’ll 
give you ten dollars for 
that mantel.” “Sorry, 
suh,” came up the re- 
ply. ‘‘I’se just got fif- 
teen!”’—and although 
that particular effort 
was a failure, the in- 
cident pointed out 
anew that at any mo- 
ment Opportunity may 
be met. 

One day, at a time 
when we needed a 
mantelpiece, one of us 
noticed a really ex- 
cellent old-time speci- 
men in the doorway of 
an auction shop—just 
left there for a few 
minutes and about to 
be taken inside and 
held for the sale next 
day. But private sales 
were also made there, 
and upon application, 
two dollars and a hali 
was all that was asked 
for this mantelpiece, 
and shipment home by 
express cost only fifty 
cents. Thus for three 
dollars a fine mantel- 
piece became ours, and 
replaced one of ugly, 
over-ornamented oak 
—just because a man 
had unexpectedly left 
the fine one in a door- 
way fora few moments. 

A good, old, hand- 
woven, blue-and-white 
coverlet was discov- 
ironing- 


ered on an 
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board, and rescued before it was scorched; 
an admirable brass candlestick was secured 
from a Virginia pickle-barrel, where it had 
been placed for the delightful purpose of 
making the pickles a brighter green! An 
old colored woman told us one day that 
she had an “antee” we might like; and we 
did, for it was an excellent copper-luster 
jug. The way in which an Italian jar, of 
dull yellow, came to us, was 

also surprising. We had seen 

just such an old jar in Naples, 

of precisely the desired ancient 

lines, but it was rather too 
much marred, and besides there 
would have been trouble in 
carrying it. So we intended to 
pick one up in Palermo, our 
sailing port. But there none 
was to be found, and when the 
time for departure came we 








The Charm of the Antique 


ated with it is the sense of a delightful ad- 
venture and achievement, and of unex- 
pectedness. 

But one need not think it necessary to go 
far from home to meet with the unexpected. 
An acquaintance of ours in Georgia, a state 
not yet so searched over as is most of the 
East and South, is fortunate in living in a 
section that was missed by Sherman’s army. 
Not long ago she began to collect old 
furniture, and has already been surpris- 
ingly successful, although her 
searchings have been re- 
stricted to her home town and 
to little towns near by. A 
few months ago she wrote 
that she had found a sideboard 
of rosewood. From her de- 
scription, it was of the style of 
about 1860. Ought she to buy 
it? But there is really no 
1860 furniture worth owning; 


keenly regretted the unacquired 
Neapolitan.’ Our steamer, an- 
chored half a mile or so from 
shore, was loaded light and stood 
high above the water, and the 
deck was climbed to by a series 
of outside stairways, from a 
landing-stage. From the deck 










A rich treas~ 
ure—an Ad- 
am chair, first 
seen from a mo- 
tor car, through the rain, 
and bought for half a dollar. 
The rush seat was missing, 
and the chair was covered 
over with “kitchen paint” 


and in spite of the attractive 
name, rosewood has not been 
used for the most excellent 
furniture. The sideboard was 
clearly one of those undesir- 
ables, hulking and heavy, that 
the beginner must learn to 








we looked down over the rail 

at the busy scene far below—and there, 
in a little boat, was just the jar we wanted! 
A man and a boy were in the boat, with a 
basket of lemons and this jar full of water, 
making and selling lemonade. It was a 
time for instant action, and so the series of 
ladders was rapidly descended and the boat- 
man hailed. He rowed close while the boy, 
by primitive and easy methods, made ready 
some lemonade. 

“We should like to buy that jar,” we 
called. For a moment the man did not 
comprehend; then a look of determination 
came into his face, for it was clearly an 
opportunity not to be missed, this, of sell- 
ing to a foreigner. “Three lire!” he de- 
manded firmly—only sixty cents!—and his 
amazement was intense when there was no 
beating down. He solemnly emptied the 
lemonade into the bay; he handed over the 
jar; then he and the boy rowed back to 
shore, their day’s work happily concluded— 
while the yellow jar remained ours; a jar 
long used, old in itself, and very old as a sur- 
vival of precisely similar jars made for many 
centuries. It is of common earthenware, 
but its soft-blending yellow shades and its 
shape give it real distinction; and associ- 


avoid. It would cost, to restore 
and polish, quite as much as one of beauty 
—and once invested in would remain a pos- 
session. So our acquaintance did not buy. 
But this very morning—and we say this 
to show that it is at any time, at the present 
time, today, tomorrow, that chances come, 
and that the discoveries were not all made 
years ago—this very morning another letter 
came from our Georgia collector, and she 
has found her sideboard, although not quite 
sure of it! She sends a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, showing it to be an adorable Heppel- 
white. But she hesitates. “It’s all of satin- 
wood,” she writes, ‘“‘and I don’t know that 
I should like a large article of furniture all 
of satinwood.” All of satinwood! The 
opportunity of a lifetime! So characteristic 
of its designer’s best ideas; so few of them 
made in such fine woods; so few to find! 
The sideboard, it seems, belongs to an old 
lady to whom it has come down from a 
great-grandmother. “Do you think that I 
should make a mistake to get this?” And 
adds, in tribute to its gentle, graceful 
beauty, “The proportions of an old side- 
board seem so much better than new ones.” 
We were motoring one day, some distance 
outside of Philadelphia, and passed an open 
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field where stands a granite stone bearing 
the inscription that at that place Fitch 
invented the steamboat; and the date 
given is previous to that of Fulton. 
Philadelphia does so hate to acknowledge 
New York priority or superiority! That 
there is neither pond nor stream near by, and 
that there never was, strikes one as odd, in 
view of the nature of the claim; one can- 
not help regretting the reticence of the 
marker, who left out any explanation. 
However, it was an unex- 
pected thing to come upon; 
but in a few moments we 
were to come upon some- 
thing still more interesting; 
at least to us. 

It had begun to rain, and 
the top of the car was up, 
but none the less we noticed 
that we were approaching 
a rather attractive dormer- 
roofed house, of white- 
washed stone, with a pretty 
door, prettily fanlighted. 

We were going rather 
fast, in that nervous haste 
that comes when the rain 
is trying to blow in upon 
one; but not too fast to 
catch sight of an Adam 
chair, right out in 
the rain, beside 
one of the tall 
white pine trees 
that stood beside 
the house. The 





car was backed up and stopped, and 
in the rain the chair was inspected. It 
was even better than it had seemed from the 
car. It was anarmchair, extremely comfort- 
able, of generous proportions and highly at- 
tractive shape, and had an excellent struc- 
tural feature characteristic of this type of 
chair, being made in a straight line from the 
bottom of each front leg right up to where the 
arm, making a right-angled turn, crosses to 


This big fireside chair—needing only upholstering—was 
found ina Maryland house, where it was purchased for two 
dollars. 
the early Empire, was sold for a dollar by a man whose wife 
wanted to burn it to get it out of the way. 
upon it once held the stock-in-trade of a lemonade-vender 
in the Bay of Palermo: he emptied the lemonade into the 


join the back. The chair was of ash, with 
framework so sound and firm that it felt, on 
shaking it, as tough and solid as a hickory 
stick. But the seat was gone. 

A man came out, seeing that strangers 
were there. No, he said; the chair was not 
cared for by anybody. So for fifty cents it 
was purchased, and taken in triumph to 

the car, and some- 
how stowed 
in and 
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The table above. an exceptionally good example of 


And the jar 


sea and gladly sold the jar for sixty cents 


carried home. The lack of a seat was only 
a temporary drawback; originally it had 
been of rush, and merely needed taking to 
a rush-seat maker to be rehabilitated. 

That is an item, of course, to consider— 
that many of the prizes that collectors se- 
cure for small sums need to have something 
done to them before they are usable. 
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264 The Charm of the Antique 


Therefore, in strictness, the total sum ex- 
pended should be considered as the price. 
In the case of this chair there was the per- 
sonal trouble of getting it home, and of 
taking off a coat of kitchen-colored red 
paint and then repainting; and there was 
the cost of the rush bottom, which was two 
dollars and a half—a quite customary price 
nowadays in the vicinity of the large cities 
of the East. Rush-seating, by the way, is a 
most interesting kind of work. Just tip up 
a rush-seat chair and look at the under side; 
note the intricacies of twisting, weaving, and 
building—much more difficult with a chair 
like this, which is broader at the front than 
the back, than if the seat is precisely square. 
Come to an understanding of the skill and 
patience of this old-fashioned kind of work, 
and you will never regret the expenditure 
necessary for it. 

Adding the seat price to the original cost 
makes a total of three dollars that that 
chair cost us—one never counts the home 
paint-pots—but what a chair for three dol- 
lars! And it should not be overlooked that, 
far from being a drawback, the absence of a 
seat was really the old chair’s very best 
point; for if it had not been seatless it 
would not have been out in the rain, would 
not have been discovered—would not have 
been sold to us for fifty cents—would not 
have been sold at all! 

As it is, at what a small price has romance 
been secured, for it is veritable romance to 
go swiftly along a public road, discover a 
fine antique, get personal possession of it, 
and with it go on your way. It is like the 
old-time knight-errantry, this going along 
country roads in search of adventure, and 
rescuing the afflicted and distressed; and 
surely this fine chair was both afflicted 
and distressed!—and just as surely it was 
rescued. 

At this moment, we have no doubt that 
there are hundreds of good old chairs and 
settees standing neglected on porches or set 
outside doors, likewise ready to be saved, 
and meanwhile becoming daily more dilapi- 
dated. Many such discards have been 
painted green; really, it may be set down 
as an axiom that everything painted green 
should be heedfully looked at. Green 
paint is a great disguiser. 

Only a couple of weeks ago a friend 
dropped in for a friendly call, and after a 
while remarked that on a road a little out 
from Valley Forge, at a blacksmith shop 
where he had that day stopped, the black- 


smith was using, as a resting-place for 
chisels and hammers, a little Empire table 
with two drawers! Although not a collector, 
our friend has at least an interest in an- 
tiques, and really knows a good deal about 
them; and so we believe that the little 
table is really a good Empire work-table, 
and we cheerfully pass the suggestion along, 
for it may be quite a while before we go 
over that distant road ourselves, and mean- 
while the table, unless rescued, may at any 
time go the final way of most neglected old 
tables. 

A man we know who from time to time 
makes hurried business journeys South, 
always looks particularly from the car win- 
dow in passing through Princess Anne, in 
Maryland, for he knows that anything is 
possible at a place so delightfully named! 
And each time he sees, evidently neglected, 
an unusually fine Windsor chair, a tall comb- 
back, at a neglected door. Three times has 
he seen it, three times he has resolved that 
next time he must arrange to stop off and 
get that chair, three times his business haste 
has made the stop impossible. But another 
time—! 

Yet the beginner must not make the mis- 
take of thinking that everything left out of 
doors is discarded, for many a collector care- 
fully keeps his prized and painted porch 
pieces properly on his porch. We know a 
lady who socially made a pariah of herself 
in her summer neighborhood, by speeding 
up the front steps of prosperous houses and 
trying to buy every old chair she saw ad- 
vantageously and pridefully set out for 
summer use! Some of Washington’s Wind- 
sors were kept on his terrace at Mount 
Vernon for use and ornament. 

The unexpected may be anything. It 
may be little or big. A kinsman—this was 
some years ago—secured in Edinburgh a 
door from the chapel in the house of Mary 
of Guise, mother of Mary Stuart, a door 
with exquisite Renaissance carving. The 
old house was being torn down to extend 
West Bow Street. He knew of the carving, 
found that the door was purchasable, pur- 
chased it, and built it into an old part of his 
own home. We were ourselves passing close 
beside Westminster Abbey one day and, 
noticing the demolition of an ancient house, 
noted also a fine iron knocker on a door 
about to be carried away with rubbish. A 
shilling secured the knocker, and it is now 
on our outer library door. At the old rag 
fair at the Marché du Temple, in Paris, we 
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secured, for 
almost noth- 
ing, some Sév- 
res which the 
curator of the 
Sévres Museum, to 
whom we showed it, 
vouched for, as to its gen- 
uineness, in writing, and 
added that it had been 













The acme of the unexpected: this 










and _ lion’s 
claws, he said, 
and he wanted 
one dollar for 
it; whereupon it 
was bought, unseen, 
and proved to be an 
exceptionally fine table of 
early Empire, in ex- 
cellent condition—a_ set 


made for the Tuileries and 
had undoubtedly been looted 


beautiful antique four-poster bed 
was bid in by the Shackletons for 
twenty-five cents, at a country sale 
where no one else would have it 


of old diamond - paned 
windows, precisely what 


when the palace was burned. 
Somehow, nothing seems 
absolutely impossible of attainment when 
one realizes that the splendid and costly 
furniture and fittings of the palace of 
the Tuileries were open to any Parisian 
to go in and help himself. It was such 
conditions as these that made possible 
the magnificent Wallace collection now in 
London. 

A huge old Portuguese bottle, of three- 
gallon capacity and swelling ‘rotundity of 
form, caught sight of in a railway-station 
and gladly exchanged by the agent for a 
modern demijohn to hold the family vine- 
gar; a brass kettle and a candlestick picked 
up in a Western Reserve town while wait- 
ing for a suburban trolley—the treasure 
being in a pile of scrap, mostly brass lamps, 
that a junk-dealer was actually hammering 
flat, piece by piece, to pack close for ship- 
ping; a big fireside chair, needing only up- 
holstering, picked up for two dollars in an old 
Maryland house; a table that was offered to 
us by a man whose wife wanted to burn it 
to get it out of the way—it had eagle’s wings 





we wanted in altering 
our house, found thrown 
away in a corner of a barn loft; a fine 
old fanlight, found in an Annapolis gar- 
ret, and used in building a cupboard: 
such are among our actual chance finds 
which point to myriad, unexpected possi- 
bilities. 

The village undertaker is likely to be a 
man who possesses old furniture or knows 
where it may be obtained, he being on hand 
when families are broken up; and from an 
undertaker of the Eastern store we bought 
a find old bandy-leg, claw-and-ball table. 
Boarding-houses in the older portions of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia also 
give excellent possibilities, for much of their 
furnishings have been bought piecemeal 
from other households or at local auctions. 
Real estate dealers are likely to have a 
fund of curious old-furniture information. 
The quest is alluring and _ promising; 
the prize may at any moment be within 
your grasp. Kettles in junk, sideboards 
on flying trips, bureaus at auction sales, 
chairs almost anywhere! 
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For the Girl at College 
The girl who would look tall and 


slender is sure to rejoice in the return 

of the long coat to fashion'’s favor. 

It is the feature of this good-looking 

broadcloth suit. Though it reaches to 

within a few inches of the bottom of 

the skirt in the back, it is open in the 

front to display the plaited tunic. 

The wide revers, collar, and cuffs are bor- 
rowed from the Incroyable period 
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For the school-room, a plaid dress is al- 

ways serviceable and comely. Drecoll has 

combined a green and blue Scotch plaid 

with navy blue serge. The tunic is plaited 

after the dictum of the hour, though a yoke of the 

plain material is added. A white muslin chemisette e 
” brightens what might otherwise be too somber a frock 


A simple yet good-looking dress for dinner may be developed in crépe de 

Chine of any desired color. The plaited underskirt is sure to appeal to the 

college girl, especially when it is finished by a yoke which is fashioned like a 

sash in the back. A novel touch is introduced on the baggy, kimono blouse by 

buttoning the front onto the back at the shoulders. A tulle or lace collar, 
chemisette, and cuffs are sufficient trimming 


Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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EFORE the goldenrod and sumac 
flaunt their gaudy heads beside 
the roadway, even before the tang 
in the air suggests the cooler autumn 

days, the girl who is going away to school 

must provide a practical and comfortable 
wardrobe that will answer all demands for 
clothes until the Thanksgiving holidays. 

Once the school routine has been put in 

motion, she will find little time to devote 

even to the necessary mending. 

The location of the school or college will 
influence to a certain extent the choice of 
the wardrobe. The girl who is to attend 
a school in a large city will require more and 
dressier clothes than the student who is to 
spend the school months in an institution 
situated in the country. The latter, on 
the other hand, will need plenty of warm 
clothing, such as sweaters, top-coats, walk- 
ing skirts and flannel blouses, raincoats 
and-heavy boots, and all the paraphernalia 
for an out-of-door life, as the recreation 
hours will be spent largely in the open. 

Whether she is bound for the city or the 
country, the schoolgirl will want a well-cut, 
carefully fitted street-suit. Good materials 
and a skilful cut are more important than 
the latest mode in this utility suit. In the 
city the student will find a second and dress- 
ier street-costume a great convenience. 
This costume may be developed in broad- 
cloth or velvet, and should display the hall- 
marks of the season in the cut and trim- 
mings. With this, a dressy little blouse of 
chiffon and lace would be appropriate, 
while, to complement the trot-about suit, 
a tailored shirtwaist of a wash or silk ma- 
terial will be found useful. As a substitute 
for the dressy, tailored costume some girls 
may prefer a silk or velvet gown, to be 
worn with a fur or top-coat, especially as 
coats are losing their “sporting” pro- 





clivities, and are becoming more and more 
“dress-up” garments. 

If the street-suit is to be kept in good con- 
dition, it should not be worn in the class- 
room. It is better economy to provide one 
or two school dresses, preferably in a dark 
material to cut down the washing bills. 
A washable collar and cuffs may be em- 
ployed to brighten up what might other- 
wise be too somber a dress, and stripes and 
plaids also prove valuable aids. The 
younger girls always delight in the modifica- 
tion of the Peter Thompson dresses, while 
their older sisters find the Russian blouses, 
in various styles, easy to manipulate in 
the morning when the minutes are precious. 

The playtime costumes must not be 
overlooked. A short skirt of tweed, serge, 
or some other material warranted to with- 
stand the strain, will prove a necessity to 
both the athletic girl and her non-athletic 
chum, and to complete it there should be 
a middy-blouse or flannel shirt, and a loose, 
roomy coat that the elements cannot in- 
jure. Nor should the sweater, proper 
headgear, and footwear be omitted. 

The rule calling for a change of dress in 
the evening is met differently by the various 
students. Many girls wear their last sum- 
mer’s muslin frocks, while others provide 
simple little silk dresses. All of them, how- 
ever, bring one or two party frocks to be 
worn at entertainments given in school 
during the winter. An evening cape, to 
protect the party dresses when the festivity 
takes place outside of the school building, 
is almost a necessity. 

Simple underwear should be provided, 
but in a generous supply, as well as a warm 
bath-robe, a dainty negligée for the rest 
hours, plenty of stockings, slippers, and 
boots, and all the other intimate details of 
the wardrobe. 
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The Growing Importance 
















There are practical advantages in the new 
cape-coats. The Maison Chapit et Chuillier 
has fashioned one of cloth which could be 
duplicated in any material. In addition to 
the cape there is a waistcoat of the 
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same fabric with satin-faced re- L954 
vers and mannish pockets. LG 
The cape or the waistcoat . 4% 





may be worn separately. 
(Figure at bottom) 
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This winter women may | 

enjoy the military cape as 

much as the men. Even the 

military colors are reproduced 


in this gray and gold garment. 
The back of the cape is belted 
like a coat. There is a 
waistcoat in the front, a 
gray brocaded collar, 7 
and sleeves unmistak-~ 
ably on the cape lines 
t 
j 


There are no sleeves in this cape, merely slits for arm 
openings. For the first autumn days, when there are 
hints of the visit of Jack Frost, this cape in cadet blue 
chinchilla will be found very comfortable. The wide 
collar may be turned up and fastened close around the neck. 
(Figure at right) 
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Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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The young schoolgirl will be ap- 
propriately dressed in this simple 
navy blue costume. The straight 
coat is of serge, with collar and 
cuffs of moire in the same shade. 
The tiered skirt is un- 
trimmed, but there is a sash 

of the material. Wiaith this 

a tailored blouse of crepe 

de chine or satin is worn 


The style features of mother's clothes are reproduced 
in the costumes for the younger generation. The 
flaring double tunic on the skirt of this navy blue serge suit has 
been copied in detail from the skirts worn by women. A girlish 
air, however, is given the little jacket by its cut and its plaited 
peplum. Blue moire is discreetly introduced as trimming 


The top-coat is a necessary part of the schoolgirl’s ward-obe. The 

vogue for these outer coats has brought about many innovations; even 

the Mexican war has furnished an inspiration, for the swastika designs 

were suggested by Mexican figures. Developed against a brown 

blanket-like background, they aid in making the coat as unusual as it 
is comfortable 


Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 










When the 
School-bell Rings 
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For the First School Days 


The flare that stamps mother's coat as new is the 

feature of the small girl's black and white checked 

serge coat. Another new effect is the extension of 

the yoke into the sleeves. Black silk collar and 

cuffs and black and white fancy buttons are used 
as finishing touches 


From the Modernist Studio there comes a 
practical model which may be developed 
in a wash material or in serge. The touches 
of handwork are so simple that they are in 
keeping with the plain kimono cut 


With very slight modifications the Kate 

Greenaway frocks may be worn by the 

wee lassies of today. This little dress 

of rosebud-figured crépe has the same high 

waist and saucy puffed sleeves that made the 

original models so irresistible. The same idea 
may be developed in heavier materials 


The Oliver Twist suits for boys have their 
counterparts in dresses for the small girl. Instead 
of the trousers of colored linen or serge, buttoning 
onto a white shirt, there is a plain little skir* 
with box plait in the front and in the back 


Patterns of these costumes furnished in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes; cost 10 cents each 
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In fashioning this black crépe gown par- 
ticular care has been taken to preserve 
the long lines so essential to the ma- 
tronly figure. Even the puffed tunic is 
made available by the skilful drapery 
of the skirt. The lines of the crushed 
girdle harmonize with the skirt drapery 
so that the girdle does not cut the figure 
at the waist line. The soft drapings of 
the bodice detract from the full-busted 
effect, and the frills of lace are inva- 
riably becoming 


During the coming season the cloak for evening 
will be built on the linesofacape. This idea has 
been followed in a black satin evening cloak which 


falls in becoming long lines from a yoke. 


high collar of velvet lends a regal air, which 
is particularly desirable in the costume of 


adowager. The tie and revers are also 
of the velvet 

















The cape coat may be worn suc~ 
cessfully by an older woman, pro- 
vided certain changes in cut are 
made. In this mouel the belt and 
waistcoat effect are arranged to hold 
the coat close to the figure. The 
pique collar and cuffs add a tailored 
finish, and aid in making the gar- 
ment becoming. The flare, which 
Madame Paquin introduced, has 
been adapted to the bottom of the 
skirt, making it more comfortable 
and more becoming to the matronly 
figure 


Cut-to-measure patterns of these costumes are sold by the Good Housekeeping pattern department 
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By Mrs. Rorer 


The Chafing Dish 


HE chafing-dish table may be 

covered with a spotlessly white 

cloth, or-it may be set with 

doilies, or with doilies and a large 
centerpiece. A pretty green-gray bowl 
filled with short flowers, or a long spray of 
roses thrown across the table, makes a 
pretty decoration. Tie the stems of the 
roses with ribbon the color of the flowers or 
in harmony with them, and let the ends 
droop down over one corner of the table. 
If there are more than six persons seated 
around a small table, 


milk or stock, put it in a pitcher and place 
it in the refrigerator. Put the chafing-dish 
on a tray, in front of the person who is to 
use it. Put a teaspoon and a tablespoon for 
measuring, and a wooden spoon for stirring, 
on the side of the tray. Put the serving 
ladle at the head of the plate. 

Fill the chafing-dish lamp before begin- 
ning to cook, as it always delays cooking to 
have to refill during the operation. An 
alcohol filler is a great convenience and re- 
moves the danger that always attends filling 

the chafing-dish from a 












high center decorations 
prevent easy conversa- 
tion; one is always 
dodging to see one’s op- 
posite neighbor. 

Place on the table a 
small dish of salted al- 
monds, one of olives, 
and one of bonbons. 

The first preparations 


BREAKFASTS 


Fruit 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
Creamed Chipped Beef Rolls 
Coffee 


fruit 
Read y-cooked Cereal Cream 
Scrambled Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


Fruit 
Chinese Eggs Brown Bread 
Coffee 


bottle. The hot-water 
pan is used for keeping 
materials hot in case of 
a second helping, al- 
though most people have 
better success with a 
Welsh rarebit made over 
hot water. For raw- 
meat dishes, as beef pats 
and the breasts of birds, 


may be made early in 


; ruit 
Hot Sardines on Crisp Crackers 


use the blazer for first 


the day. Most recipes cooking. 

for sauces call for butter eae Plain lettuce, cress, 
and flour by table- I NS aay Rolls or Romaine salad, with 
spoonfuls, which means Coffee French dressing, may 


an ounce of butter and 
a half-ounce of flour. 
Cut the necessary 
butter into squares of 
an ounce each, heap them on a plate, and 
place in the refrigerator ready for use. 
Put sufficient flour in a pretty bowl and 
stand it aside in the pantry. If chopped 
parsley is called for, chop it and put 
it on a tiny butter-plate. Measure the 
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Ready-cooked Cereal Cream be s erve d with the 
Poached Eggs in bate Sauce Rolls 
Coffee 


meat dish. Such salads 
as peach or stuffed to- 
matoes with mayon- 
naise, serve aS a course, with an accom- 
paniment of thin, toasted crackers. Or you 
may serve bread and butter, and reserve the 
crackers for the next course, with cheese and 
coffee. Large cups of coffee are especially ap- 
propriate for the informal chafing-dish meal. 
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Barbecued Ham 


Trim neatly one thin slice of cold-boiled 


‘ham, cut it into quarters. Put two level 


tablespoonfuls of butter, two of tomato 
catsup, and four of sherry in the blazer; 
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in a bowl, and place it in the refrigerator 
until wanted. At serving time put two 
level tablespoonfuls of flour and two of 
butter in the blazer over the hot-water pan; 
add one cupful of milk; stir until the sauce 
thickens, add a half teaspoonful of salt, a 

saltspoonful of white 


when hot put in the 
ham; turn quickly once 
or twice, and serve. 


Chinese Eggs 

Put six eggs in boiling 
water, cover, let stand 
away from the fire for 
forty-five minutes; re- 
move the shells, and cut 
the eggs into slices. Put 
two level tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two of 
flour in the blazer over 
the hot-water-pan, add 
a half-cupful of stock, a 
half-cupful of milk, a 
half-teaspoonful of salt, 
and a quarter-teaspoon- 
ful of black pepper. Stir 
until the sauce thickens; 
add the eggs, and cover 
for a moment; dust with 
a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and 


LUNCHEONS OR SUPPERS 


Clam Bouillon Wafers 
Creamed Sweetbreads with Peas 
Lettuce Salad Wafers 
Blackberries and Cream 


Sardine Canapés 
Barbecued Ham _ Brown Bread and Butter 
Lettuce-with-Cucumber Jelly 
French Dressing 


utter 
Small Cakes 
Clams on the Half-Shell 
Chicken a la King Bread and Butter 


Peach Salad afers 
Coffee Jelly Cream 


Peach Cocktails 
Chicken Alphonse Rolls 
Lettuce Salad 
Camembert Crackers 
Coffee 


Crab Cocktails 
Chicken ala Béchamel _ Bread and Butter 
Tomatoes stuffed with Cress 
French Dressing 
Sliced Peaches ream 
Cake 


Rolls 
Lemon Jelly 


Egg Canapés 
Crabs a la Dewey Mushrooms 
Tomato-and-Lettuce Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Orange Gelose in Orange Skins 
Ice-cream sake 
Coffee 


pepper, thesweetbreads, 
and one can of peas 
that have been washed 
and drained. Cover 
until the ingredients are 
hot. 


Creamed 
Chipped Beef 


Cover a quarter- 
pound of sliced dried 
beef with boiling water; 
let it stand five minutes, 
drain, pull the beef 
apart and put it in a 
bowl. At serving time 
put a tablespoonful of 
butter in the blazer; 
add the beef, stir until 
it is thoroughly heated; 
sprinkle with a table- 
spoonful of flour; mix; 
add a half-pint of milk, 
stir until boiling; add 


serve. 
Creamed Sweetbreads with Peas 


Soak the sweetbreads in cold water for a 
half-hour; drop them into boiling salted 
water, and cook slowly for three-quarters 
of an hour; cool them quickly. Pick them 
apart, rejecting the membrane; put them 








a dash of black pepper 
and a teaspoonful of 
kitchen bouquet. Serve from the dish. 


Fish Hollandaise 


Put one pint of flaked cold cooked fish 
into a bowl, dust it with a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, pour over a teaspoonful 


ras 


The Chafing-Dish Table—Set With Doilies 
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of onion juice and a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. At serving time put two level table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two of fiour in the 
chafing-dish; mix; add a half-pint of water; 
stir until boiling; add a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of pepper, and the fish. Cover 
until the fish is thoroughly heated; then 
stir in carefully the beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Serve at once. 


Crabs 4 la Dewey 


Put one pint of crab-meat into a bowl. 
At serving time put two level tablespoonfuls 
of butter into the chafing-dish; when 
melted and hot, add one green pepper, 
chopped very fine; stir until the pepper is 
soft; add two tablespoonfuls of flour; mix; 
add a half-pint of milk, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, and a saltspoonful of black pepper. 
Stir carefully until thick and smooth; add 
two tablespoonfuls of Madeira and a drop 
of extract of nutmeg; cover the dish, and 
when hot serve on crisp crackers or toast. 


Macaroni Rarebit 


Early in the day boil four ounces of 
spaghetti; throw it into cold water, let it 
stand at least two hours, then drain and 
cut it into inch lengths. At serving time 
put a half-pound of grated, soft, American 
cheese into the chafing-dish, and a tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, a table- 
spoonful of tomato catsup, a half-teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a dash of pepper. Beat the 
yolk of one 
egg with four 
tablespoonfuls 
of water; add 
it to the cheese 
mixture; light 
the lamp, and 
stir continu- 
ously until the 
cheese is 
melted and 
soft; lastly 
add the spa- 
ghetti; stir 
until the spa- 
ghetti is hot, 
and serve im- 
mediately. 


Poached 
Eggs in 
White Sauce 
Puttwolevel 
tablespoonfuls 





of butter and two of flour into the chafing- 
dish; mix; add a half-pint of milk, and stir 
until thick and smooth; add a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of black pepper. 
Break into this six fresh eggs, cover the 
dish, and when the eggs are “‘set” serve. 
Tomato sauce may be substituted for cream 
sauce. 


Japanese Eggs 


Hard-boil five eggs, remove the shells and 
chop the eggs quite fine. At serving time 
put a tablespoonful of butter in the chafing- 
dish, add a tablespoonful of flour; mix 
carefully; add one cupful of milk; stir until 
thick and smooth; add one can of drained 
French peas and the chopped eggs; sprinkle 
over a half-teaspoonful of salt and a salt- 
spoonful of black pepper. Stir carefully 
until hot, and serve. 


Chicken 4 la Béchamel 

Cut cold chicken into dice; slice one can 
mushrooms. At serving time put two level 
tablespoonfuls butter in the ,chafing-dish; 
mix; add one level tablespoonful flour, a 
half-pint of chicken stock or milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of finely chopped green pepper, a 
jevel half-teaspoonful of salt, and a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper. Stir until boiling; 
add chicken and mushrooms; cover dish until 
smoking hot, then stir in the yolks of two 
eggs beaten with two tablespoonfuls of milk. 
Put the blazer into hot-water pan and serve. 


Chicken 
a la King 
Put two 
tablespoonfuls 
each of butter 
and flour in the 
blazer; mix, 
add a half-pint 
of milk. Stir, 
add the meat 
of one chicken 
diced, two 
tablespoonfuls 
of green pep- 
per, one dozen 
sliced mush- 
rooms. When 
hot put blazer 
in water pan, 
add two table- 
spoonfuls of 
sherry, and 
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be substituted for sweet milk, using in- 

stead of the baking-powder called for 
in the recipe, one-half the quantity of bicar- 
bonate of soda. One pint of thick sour 
milk will require a level teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda to neutralize it. If more 
is added, a portion of the soda will be left 
in the food, which, after baking, gives an 
unpleasant taste and odor and a greenish 
color. If milk is sour, but not thick, the 
best results are obtained by adding half 
the quantity of bicarbonate of soda, and 
then adding to the mixture, just before it is 
baked, a level teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. Sour cream will take the place of both 
butter and milk. Buttermilk may be sub- 
stituted for sour milk, provided it is sour. 


[' many common recipes sour milk may 


Cottage Cheese 


Pour two quarts of hot but not boiling 
water into two quarts of thick, sour milk— 
a proportionately less amount of water to 
a less amount of milk. Let it stand five 
minutes, turn it into a bag, and hang it 
overnight to drain. At serving time mash 
the curd, add a little sweet or sour milk or 
cream, beat until light, add salt and pepper. 


Cheese Balls 


Add two tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
to a half-pint of dry cottage cheese; rub 
until smooth, add a half-teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of paprika, and a dash of 
black-pepper. Form into balls the size of 
English walnuts, roll in finely chopped nuts, 
and put aside to cool. Serve as a cheese 
course with lettuce and crackers. 


Breakfast Muffins 


Dissolve half a teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda in a tablespoonful of warm water 
and add it to a half-pint of thick sour milk. 
Separate two eggs, beat the yolks, add the 
sour milk and stir in quickly one-and-a-half 
cupfuls of flour and a half-teaspoonful of 
salt; beat thoroughly, and fold in the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in greased 
muffin-pans, in a quick oven, twenty minutes. 


Corn Bread 


Dissolve a half-teaspoonful of bicarbon- 
ate of soda in two tablespoonfuls of warm 
water, and add it to a half-pint of thick, 
sour milk; stir until foaming. Separate 
two eggs, beat the yolks, add the sour milk, 
then one cupful of corn meal, a half-cupful 
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of flour, and a half-teaspoonful of salt; beat 
thoroughly, and fold in the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs. Bake in gem-pans, in a 
moderately quick oven, thirty minutes. 


German Crullers 


Beat two eggs, without separating, until 
light; add gradually a half-cupful of sugar. 
Dissolve a half-teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda in a tablespoonful of warm water, 
add it to a half-pint of thick, sour cream; 
add this to the egg mixture, add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and half a nutmeg, 
grated; mix, stirring in slowly three cupfuls 
of flour. The dough should be quite soft, but 
free from stickiness. Roll it out, cut it into 
crullers, and fry in deep hot fat. To keep 
them uniform and round, and alike on both 
sides, turn them several times while cooking. 


Drop Cakes 


Separate two eggs; add gradually to the 
yolks one cupful of sugar, beating all the 
while. Dissolve a half-teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda, add it to one cupful of thick, 
sour milk, add a tablespoonful of butter or 
olive oil and stir it into the eggs or sugar. 
Beat in two-and-a-half cupfuls of sifted 
pastry flour and fold in the well-beaten 
whites. Bake in gem-pans, or drop by 
spoonfuls in shallow, greased baking-pans. 


The Best of All Cakes 


Dissolve a level teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda in a tablespoonful of warm 
water in a mixing bowl; add a cupful of 
thick, sour cream, a half-cupful of New Or- 
leans molasses, and one cupful of soft brown 
sugar. Stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
and add three cupfuls of flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon, half a nutmeg, 
grated, and a saltspoonful of ginger; beat 
until smooth, and stir in one pound of 
raisins that have been floured with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Turn into a square 
bread pan and bake in a slow oven one hour. 
This cake should be kept in a tin box for 
three or four days before cutting. 

This is quite equal to most fruit cakes, 
and does not contain either eggs or butter. 


Sour Cream Salad-Dressing 


Beat the yolks of two eggs until light, 
stir in gradually a half-cupful of thick, sour 
cream, add a half-teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of pepper, two tablespoonfuls of tarragon vin- 
egar, and the well-beaten whites of the eggs. 
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Peaches Used 
in New Ways 


Peach Bavarian Cream 


Cover a half-box of gelatin with 
a half-pint of cold water and let it 
soak for a half-hour. Pare, and 
press through a colander six ripe 
peaches and add a half-cupful of 
powdered sugar. Whip one pint of 
cream. Place the gelatin over boil- 
ing water until dissolved; add it 
slowly to the peach pulp, and when 
the mixture begins to congeal fold 
in carefully the whipped cream; 
turn into a mold, and stand aside 
two or three hours to harden. Serve with 
plain or whipped cream. 


Peach Charlotte 


Line the serving-dish with slices of stale 
cake; fill the dish with sliced peaches, and 
dust thickly with sugar. Beat the whites of 
two. eggs until stiff; add two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, and beat until fine and 
dry. Heap this meringue over the peaches, 
and dust thickly with powdered sugar; 
place the dish upon a board, and brown 
quickly in the oven. Stand aside to get 
cold. Serve with cream. (Save the yolks 
of the eggs for sauces or mayonnaise.) 


Peach Sponge 


Pare one pound of peaches, and remove 
the stones. Press the peaches through a 
colander; add a half-pint of boiling water, 
one cupful of sugar and two tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice. Cover a half-box of gela- 
tin with a half-cupful of cold water, and let 
it soak fifteen minutes; add it to the peaches, 
stir over the fire until the gelatin is dis- 
solved; take from the fire, turn the mixture 
into a bowl, stand the bowl in another of 
cracked ice or ice water, and stir carefully 
until it begins to congeal, but is not stiff. 
Fold in the well-beaten whites of three 
eggs, turn at once into a mold, and put 
away toharden. Serve with Sauce Sabayon 
(see page 279). 


Peaches and Jelly 


Pare three good-sized peaches, remove 
the stones, cut the peaches into quarters, 
and sprinkle them thickly with sugar to 
prevent discoloration. Put a tablespoon- 
ful of gelatin into a sauce-pan, adda pint 
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Peach Dumpling (Recipe on opposite page) 


of cold water, let it stand for ten minutes; 
then bring it to the boiling-point, take from 
the fire, add a half-cupful of sugar and the 
juice of halfa lemon. Pour into a border 
mold and stand aside to harden. Turn out 
on a round dish, fill the center with the 
peaches and serve with cream. 


Peach Meringue 


Line a deep pie-dish with good plain paste, 
putting an extra rim of paste around the 
edge. Fill the bottom of the dish with 
halves of pared peaches, hollow side up; 
fill the stone spaces with finely chopped 
almonds. Separate two eggs; beat the yolks 
with four tablespoonfuls of sugar; add one 
cupful of milk and a saltspoonful of salt; 
pour this over the peaches, and bake-until 
the custard is “‘set.”” Beat the whites of 
the eggs until light; add two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, and beat until fine and 
dry; heap these over the top of the pie, 
dust thickly with powdered sugar, and put 
it back in the oven until it is a golden brown. 


Peach Flummery 


This is an economical dish when peaches 
are still high in price. Pare, stone and slice 
six peaches, add a pint of water and a half- 
cupful of sugar; bring quickly to the boiling 
point, and stir in one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch moistened in a quarter-cupful of cold 
water. Cook five minutes; take from the 
fire, and when cool turn into the serving- 
dish. Serve with cream. 


Peach Ambrosia 


Soak,. and wash through several cold 
waters, a quarter of a box of vegetable gela- 
tin; drain and add two cupfuls of water; 





































boil and stir until the gelatin is dissolved, 


and strain again; adda half-cupful of sugar, 
the juice of three oranges and a teaspoonful 
of caramel. Turn this into a border-mold, 
and put away to harden. At serving-time 
fill the center with sliced peaches, dust them 
thickly with powdered sugar, and then with 
grated cocoanut. Serve with cream. If 
ordinary gelatin is used the measure should 
be one level tablespoonful. 


Peach Dumplings 


Wash one cupful of rice, throw it intoa 
kettle of boiling water, and boil rapidly for 
fifteen minutes, and then drain. Spread 
this on square dumpling-cloths, and put in 
the center of the rice on each cloth one whole 
peach that has been pared and from which 
the stone has been pushed out. Fill the 
stone-space with rice, and gather up the 
cloths so that there will be a thin layer of 
rice all over each peach. Tie each dump- 
ling tightly in the cloth; put them in a ket- 
tle of boiling water, and boil twenty minutes. 
When done, untie the cloth and turn the 
dumplings out, carefully. Serve with hard 
sauce or with cream. 
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Peach Tapioca 


Soak four tablespoonfuls of granulated 
tapioca in one pint of water, for one or two 
hours; stir it over the fire, and boil until the 
tapioca is clear and transparent. Take it 
from the fire, add a half-cupful of sugar, 
and when the sugar is dissolved pour it, 
while hot, over a dish of sliced peaches; 
dust with sugar, and set it aside to cool. 
Serve with cream. Six or eight peaches will 
be sufficient for this amount of tapioca. 


Dutch Peach Cake 


Separate two eggs, beat the yolks, add a 
cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, a quarter-teaspoonful of salt and 
one-and-a-half cupfuls of flour; beat thor- 
oughly, add two level teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder, beat again, and fold in the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Pour this into a 
shallow baking-pan, cover the top with 
halves of pared peaches, dust with a half- 
cupful of sugar, and bake in a moderately 
quick oven a half-hour. Serve warm, with 
milk or cream. This will serve six or eight 
people. The recipe is easily divided. 


A Few Hot-Weather Thirst-Quenchers 


Currant Punch 


Whip to a froth a tumbler of currant jelly, 
adding one pint of boiling water; add a half- 
cupful of sugar and the juice of one lemon; 
put aside to cool. At serving time, add a 
quart of plain cold water, apollinaris, or 
other sparkling water. 


Ginger Punch 


For five minutes boil a pint of water, a 
pound of sugar, and the grated yellow rind 
of a lemon; strain, and while hot, stir into 
it two sliced bananas and a quarter of a 
pound of chopped candied cherries; stand 
aside to cool. At serving time put a good- 
sized block of ice into the punch bowl, add 
the juice of six lemons to the banana mix- 
ture, turn it into the punch bowl, add two 
bottles of ginger ale and one quart of apol- 
linaris. Serve at once. 


Iced Cocoa 


_ Put two heaping teaspoonfuls of cocoa 
into a double boiler, add gradually a half- 
pint of boiling water; cook and stir five 


minutes, add a half-pint of milk, beat thor- 
oughly, take from the fire, and stand aside 
to cool. At serving time fill the glasses one- 
third full of finely chopped ice, add a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar, fill the glass 
two-thirds full of the cocoa, and fill the re- 
maining third with whipped cream. 


Mint Punch 


From twelve stalks of mint, strip off the 
leaves, chop them very fine, and rub them 
to a paste, adding gradually one pint of cold 
water; add a pound of sugar, boil five min- 
utes, and strain through a cheese-cloth. 
When cold add the juice of six lemons. At 
serving-time turn this mixture into the 
punch bowl over a block of ice, throw 
in a few fresh mint leaves and add 
sufficient apollinaris to make a palatable 
drink. 


Ginger Squash 

Fill a large glass one-third fuil of finely 
chopped ice, add a half bottle of ginger ale, 
and fill the glass at once with apollinaris; 
stir and serve. 













SATURDAY, August Ist 


BREAKFAST 


Blackberries 
Ready-cooked Cereal Milk 
Pop-Overs Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Beef Loaf String-Bean Salad 
Brown Bread 


Fruit 
DINNER 


Cold Consommé 
Chops Creamed Potatoes 
Stewed Corn 
Currant Tapioca Sauce Sabayon 


SUNDAY, August 2d 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Omelet Muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Sago Soup 
Chicken en casserole Rice 
Peas 
Lettuce Salad Water-thins 
Coffee Jelly Cream 


SUPPER 
Sardine Balls in Cucumber 
Lettuce French Dressing 


Bread-and-Butter Sandwiches 
Sliced Peaches Sponge Cake 


MONDAY, August 3d 
BREAKFAST 
Ready-cooked Cereal Milk 
Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Panned Tomatoes _Cream Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Iced Tea 
DINNER 
Cream of Corn Soup 
Rolled Steak Brown Sauce 


Duchess Potatoes Squash 
Blackberry Pie 


TUESDAY, August 4th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
rin Cream 
Fried — Plant Tomato Catsup 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cheese Soufflé Sliced Tomatoes 
Bread and Butter 


DINNER 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Boiled Leg of Mutton Caper Sauce 
Plain Boiled Potatoes Peas 


String-Bean Salad Crackers 
Huckleberry Cake Milk 


WEDNESDAY, August 5th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Gluten Mush Milk 
Broiled Tomatoes Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Corn Oysters Bread and Butter 
Cucumber Salad 
Iced Tea 
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Menus for August 


DINNER 


ream of Rice Soup 
Shepherd: 's Pie (cold Mutton) 
Corn_on Cob 
Mayonnaise of Tomato Crackers 
Ice-cream Cake 


THURSDAY, August 6th 
BREAKFAST 


Role Barley Milk 
Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cecils Cream Sauce 
Corn Pudding 
Iced Tea 


DINNER 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Veal Cutlet Brown Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes — Beans 
Peach Ice-cream akes 


FRIDAY, August 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Bananas Cream 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Crabs 4 la Dewey Toast 
Lettuce-and-Tomato Salad 
Blackberries 


DINNER 


Clam Bouillon 
Boiled Cod 
Plain Hollandaise Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes 
Stewed Cucumbers 
Tomatoes stuffed with Cress 
French Dressing 
Water Crackers Cream Cheese 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, August 8th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Omelet Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fish Pudding (left over fish) 
Cream Sauce 
Sliced Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
Iced Tea 


DINNER 


Corn and Okra Soup 
Stuffed Calves’ Hearts 
Brown Sauce 
Ri String-Be ae 
Dutch Peach Cake Milk 


SUNDAY, August 9th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cracked Wheat Cream 
Minced (left over) Heart on Toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Cold Consommé 
Brown Fricassee of Chicken 
Corn Pudding 
Peas 
Peach Salad Mayonnaise 
Ice-cream Cake 


SUPPER 


Sardines Cress Sandwiches 
Peach Sponge Spice Cake 


MONDAY, August 10th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Eggs Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Egg-Potato Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Sliced Peaches Orackers 


DINNER 


Cold Consommé (left over) 
Broiled Steak Butter Sauce 
French Fried Potatoes 
Lettuce-and-Tomato Salad 
Watermelon 


TUESDAY, August 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Huckleberries 
Farina Cream 
Toasted Brown Bread. Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Hamburg Steak Brown Sauce 
Rolls Iced Tea 


DINNER 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Brown Stew of Beef Dumplings 
Corn on Cobh 
New Cabbage Salad Wafers 
Peaches in Jelly Cream 


WEDNESDAY, August 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Boiled Rice Cream 
Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Spaghetti Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Fruit 


DINNER 
Soup Soubise 

Corned Beef Horseradish Sauce 

Boiled Potatoes Coleslaw 
Tapioca Cream 


THURSDAY, August 13th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
Panned Tomatoes Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corned-Beef Hash in Baked 
Tomatoes 


Bread and Butter 
Cantaloupe Salad 


DINNER 


Cream of Cabbage Soup (pot 
liquor) 
Norway Roll Brown Onion Sauce 
Plain Spaghetti Stewed Corn 
Lettuce Salad 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 


FRIDAY, August 14th 


BREAKFAST 


uit 
Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Clam Chowder _ Pilot Bread 
Lettuce Salad 


DINNER 


Cream of Clam Soup 
Planked White Fish 
Potato Garnish 
Stewed Cucumbers 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Cress 
French Dressing 
Cream Cheese Crackers 
Coffee 
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Sauce Sabayon 


Put a pint of milk in a double boiler. 
Separate two eggs; add to the yolks four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; beat thoroughly 
and add the hot milk; when mixed, return 
it to the double boiler, and cook until the 
custard sticks to a knife blade. Take from 
the fire; add a teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
put it aside to cool. 


Chicken en Casserole 


Peel twelve button onions and brown 
them in a shallow frying-pan with a little 
suet; put them in the bottom of a casserole 
mold, add a carrot cut into fancy shapes, 
and sufficient stock to cover. Draw and 
truss a young chicken; put it on top of the 
vegetables, and bake slowly in the oven for 
one hour, basting with a little melted butter 
every ten minutes. When the chicken is 
nicely browned, cover the casserole, and 
cook thirty minutes longer. Salt the 
chicken when it is partly done. 


Sardine Balls in Cucumbers 


Remove the skins and tails from one box 
of sardines; rub the sardines to a paste, add 
a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce, a 
dash of salt, a drop of tabasco, and form the 
paste into balls the size of an English wal- 
nut. Peel a good-sized cucumber and cut 
it into half-inch slices, remove the seeds; 
soak the cucumber in cold water without 
salt for one or two hours. At serving time 
put a sardine ball on each slice and place 
the slices in a nest of lettuce leaves. Serve 
with French dressing. 


Cheese Soufflé 


Put a half-pint of milk in a double-boiler, 
add a half-cupful of moist bread-crumbs and 
three level tablespoonfuls of flour moistened 
with a little cold milk. Stir and cook until 
you have a smooth paste; take from the 
fire, add the yolks of two eggs, a quarter 
pound of grated cheese, a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, and a dash of pepper; mix; fold in 
the well-beaten whites of the eggs, and 
bake in a quick oven twenty minutes. 


Huckleberry Cake 


Separate two eggs; add to the, yolks one 
cupful of milk, a half-teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-and-a-half cupfuls of flour sifted 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 


Recipes for August Menus 


beat thoroughly, and fold in the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs. Pour this into a shallow, 
greased, baking-pan, cover the top thickly 
with huckleberries, sprinkle over a half- 


cupful of sugar, and bake in a quick oven , 


twenty minutes. Serve hot, with milk. 
This recipe will answer for Dutch Peach 
Cake and for Blackberry Cake. 


Cecils 


Chop sufficient cold cooked mutton to 
make a pint; add two tablespoonfuls of 
bread-crumbs, a teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of pepper, and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley; mix; and add one unbeaten egg. 
Form into balls a little larger than an Eng- 
lish walnut, dip in egg, roll in bread-crumbs, 
and fry in deep hot fat. 


Fish Pudding 


Flake sufficient cold boiled fish to make 
one cupful. Beat an egg, without separat- 
ing, until light, add a half-cupful of milk 
and four tablespoonfuls of soft bread- 
crumbs. Season the fish with a half-tea- 
spoonful each of salt, black pepper, and 
Worcestershire sauce; mix the eggs and 
fish; turn into a fish- or pudding-mold, and 
steam three-quarters of an hour, or place in 
a pan of water and cook in the oven. Serve 
hot with cream sauce. 


Minced Meat in Tomatoes 


Select solid, large tomatoes, one for each 
person to be served. Cut off the stem end, 
remove the cores and seeds, stand them in a 
baking-pan, dust with salt and pepper, put 
a bit of butter the size of a pea in each 
tomato, and bake until they are tender, 
but not too soft. Mix any cold cooked 
meat, sufficient to fill the tomatoes, with 
salt, pepper, and a little crushed celery- 
seed; put in a saucepan with a little stock 
or water, and stir until hot. Take the 
tomatoes from the oven, fill them with this 
mixture, put a tablespoonful of tomato 
sauce on the top of each, and serve. Make 
the tomato sauce before you heat the meat. 


Stewed Cucumbers 


Select large, full-grown cucumbers, peel 
them, cut into halves, scrape out the seeds, 
and cut each half crosswise; soak in cold 
water until cooking-time. Cook in boiling 
salted water thirty minutes; drain, dish, 
pour sauce Hollandaise over them, and serve. 
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How to Keep Brine Pickles 


By B. E. Powell 


Editor of Publications, [linois College of Agriculture 


N the bad old days people ducked a 
witch if the butter wouldn’t come or 
the pickles went soft. The method 
had its advantages—it relieved the 

feelings, and was easy on the intellect. 
Since we have discovered that bacteria in- 
stead of witches are to blame, our feelings 
are often harrowed and our intellects hard 
used; but the final results are infinitely 
better. 

And do what we will, we have them to 
reckon with now, these bacteria. Even in 
brine, where some people think they won’t 
live, they flourish, bent upon destruction. 
Almost every one who has made brine 
pickles has had the maddening experience 
of having them turn soft. In factories this 
has caused much loss of money—in Michi- 
gan, for example, the loss from this cause is 
estimated at an average of about $1,000 a 
year for each factory; in homes it has 
caused much loss of labor and temper, for 
what is true of the factory’s tank in regard 
to pickle softening is just as true of the 
housewife’s two-gallon crock. The differ- 
ence is that whereas the factory has been 
able to carry on expensive investigations 
into the cause of pickle spoilage, the house- 
wife could only hope for better luck next 
year. Now, however, the time has come 
when the housewife can, if she will, make 
use of the factory’s knowledge. 


What Pickles the Cucumber ? 


Investigations of especially noteworthy 
thoroughness have been made by Dr. Otto 
Rahn, who is in charge of the canners’ fund 
of the University of Illinois. His work occu- 
pied a period of six months; but as six cal- 
endar months mean three pickle years, prac- 
tically every characteristic of the conditions 
likely to be met with in brine pickling is 
covered thereby. Dr. Rahn, setting out to 
understand the normal brine pickle from 
the very beginning, first ascertained just 
what happens to a cucumber to change it 
into a pickle. In this connection, he dis- 
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covered one very interesting fact: it is not 
the salt in the brine that causes the pickle 
to keep. Salt, and that in good measure, is 
absolutely necessary to pickle-keeping, but 
salt alone is not enough. ‘The essential 
factor in keeping brine pickles is the acid, 
probably lactic acid, which forms through 
the action of bacteria. Many manufactur- 
ers do not know that their brine contains 
acid, yet the instant it does not contain it 
the pickle is on the way to destruction. 


Bacteria Are Necessary 


There are no bacteria in a healthy cucum- 
ber, nor are there any in strong brine; then 
how do they get into the pickle-tank? They 
ride in in thousands on the outside of the 
cucumber, especially if a little soil adheres. 
Immersion in strong brine finishes the life 
story of most of them, but a few regard it as 
a chance to prove themselves. And from 
within the cucumber comes their food. The 
cucumbers shrink in the brine, giving off 
water, and with it sugar and other traces of 
bacteria food. Sugar is especially accept- 
able to the busy bacteria, and the kinds that 
can tolerate the salt immediately begin to 
grow and decompose,the sugar. Acid and 
gas follow upon this decomposition. The 
gas escapes and makes the familiar froth, 
while the acid reveals its presence by its 
action upon the color of the pickles, turning 
their grass-greenness to the olive-green 
everywhere recognized as the correct tint 
for pickles. When the frothing ceases, the 
acid becomes fairly strong, and as it is a 
rather capable disinfectant, it will kill most 
of the bacteria in the brine. 

But the trouble is, that there is more than 
just this acid formed in the brine. The 
brine and the cucumbers in combination 
possess not alone the power of establishing 
their own preservation, but also the power 
of bringing about their own destruction. 
Besides the bacteria, a skum-yeast is always 
present in the brine. This skum-yeast de- 
stroys the lactic acid, and:leaves the pickles 

































open to destruction. Were the growth of 
this skum-yeast prevented so that the acid 
would remain in the brine, pickles undoubt- 
edly could be kept for centuries. 

But the encouraging fact brought out by 
the investigations is that the prevention of 
skum-yeast is not impossible or even ex- 
cessively difficult. Skimming it off, is an in- 
efficient and- unsatisfactory method of get- 
ting rid of it, because it always grows in 
again; but it cannot tolerate sunlight, and 
it must have air. The old-fashioned out- 
door tanks were not bothered much with 
skum-yeast; trouble started when the roof 
was built. As for the necessity of air to 
skum-yeast, that is attested by the very fact 
that it growsasaskum. On the other hand, 
the bacterium which forms the acid in the 
brine has just the opposite characteristic—it 
avoids the air. Sunlight, too, would kill it, 
but it grows at the bottom of the tank, or 
jar, where there is no light. So it becomes 
apparent that whatever shuts the air from 
brine pickles encourages the presence of 
acid, and also discourages the skum-yeast. 


How to Exclude the Air 


Dr. Rahn’s experiments proved this point 
very clearly. He experimented with pickles 
in glass jars and also in barrels, with pre- 
cisely similar results. In the case of the 
barrels, six barrels of cucumbers were brined 
in the usual way; then three of them were 
kept open, while the other three were cov- 
ered with about two inches of cottonseed 
oil, after the barrels were headed up, air- 
tight, with but one small hole for the gas to 
escape. All six barrels fermented normally, 
but at the end of twenty-two months the 
pickles in the three open barrels were so 
soft that they could not be taken out with- 
out falling to pieces, while those in the 
closed barrels were in first-class condition 
and of excellent flavor. The brine of the 
open barrels showed no trace of acid, in fact, 
it was slightly alkaline, while the brine 
under oil had not changed its acidity in 
twenty-one months. Do not, however, 
suppose from this that cottonseed-oil is the 
essential of preservation. What is to be 
recommended is the exclusion of air. 

Indeed, cottonseed-oil cannot be used by 
manufacturers or housewives, because it 
would make the pickles oily, and eventually 
rancid. There is, however, paraffin, that 
noble ally of the jelly-jar. This gave com- 
plete satisfaction when tried on a two-gal- 
lon jar of pickles; and even in factories its 
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use would not be too expensive, as the paraf- 
fin could be remelted and used year after 
year. But of course, in case of its use, care 
must be taken not to pour it on until the fer- 
mentation has ceased, as otherwise the 
gases arising from the brine would tear it to 
pieces and make a remelting necessary. 
But the great fact is that exclusion of air 
will result in the retention of the acid and 
the prevention of the formation of the skum- 
yeast which destroys the acid, thus causing 
the pickles to keep indefinitely. 


Aids to Success 


There is also an earlier stage in the life- 
history of a pickle, when certain bacteria 
can get in their work of destruction, and 
should consequently be guarded against. 
This is the period before normal fermenta- 
tion begins. In Dr. Rahn’s opinion, the 
spoilage that may then occur is due to the 
action of one of the so-called potato bac- 
teria. These withstand salt, and if they 
happen to be present in fairly large num- 
bers, they can do great damage, for they 
grow very fast. Fighting these bacteria, 
however, is not difficult. Putting in brine 
from a fermenting tank or jar, or even a 
little vinegar, will speedily cause their 
career to cease. Where this is not possible, 
attention to temperature and whatever in- 
duces rapid fermentation will put them out 
of the ranks of trouble-makers. Also, 
pickles should be compelled to stay under 
brine instead of being allowed to poke out 
where the potato bacteria can catch them. 

In short, the great secret of successful 
pickle-making lies in bringing about acid 
fermentation quickly, and after this is over, 
in preserving the acidity of the brine. 

Since some bacteria are necessary for the 
keeping of pickles, it is not advisable to rid 
the outside of the cucumbers of bacteria 
before putting them into brine, for then the 
good would perish with the evil bacteria. 
Neither is it necessary to wash the cucum- 
bers, since all brine pickles are washed any- 
way before being eaten. In the case of dill 
pickles, of course, this does not apply. They 
are eaten as they come from the tank, and 
therefore the cucumbers used in making 
them should be washed before pickling. It 
has been recommended by a German bac- 
teriologist that a little whey from sour milk 
be put into the pickle-barrel to hasten the 
fermentation. But this practice has been 
tried with dill pickles only—brine pickles 
being unknown in Germany. 













































Tested Helps 7x Housekeepers 


Every article described in 
these pages has been 
tested by experts in the 
Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. One and all they 
will do what the manufac- 
turers say they willdo. Only 
in the matter of time are the 
tests lacking in completeness; 
it is manifestly impossible to 
subject an appliance of any kind 
to the wear and tear of daily use 


through weeks and months. The compo- 7 la 


sition of an article and the probabilities A 
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Silver Cleaning 
Ts Institute is frequently asked with regard 


to the safety and efficiency of cleaning 

silver by heating it in an aluminum pan 

with water and any of the prepared pow- 
ders on the market, for the purpose. The cleaning 
of silver by this weak electrolysis is very effective, 
and may be safely used with certain kinds of silver- 
ware. It is not adapted for use under all circum- 
stances. 

The Institute has approved of the Silver-Clean 
Pan, which makes use of this principle. Rightly 
used, this pan does away with practically all the 
drudgery of cleaning the silver for which it is adapted. 
This pan is made by Ramsay-Vance Sales Co., 
Washington Building, Madison, Wis. Price, $1.25 
to $5.00. 

The process is simple:—Into an agate-ware pan 
(which must be without a blemish) is placed boiling 
water and baking-soda in the proportions of two 
tablespoonfuls of soda to a pint of water. Next 
a small strip of bright zinc is added. If at all dis- 
colored, it must be scoured until new metal is ex- 
posed. Where aluminum pans are used this strip of 
zinc is not needed, as the aluminum chemically takes 
the place of the zinc. The silver is then placed in 
the pan. For successful results, at least one piece of 
the silver must touch the strip of zinc. Have more 
than one piece in contact if possible, then build 
up the silver log-cabin fashion, so that there will 
be unbroken contact from the strip of zinc to the 
last spoon or fork. Ifthe aluminum outfit is used, 
not so much care is needed to ensure this contact. 
The silver is left in the hot solution for only a few 
moments; it is then rinsed in hot 
water, dried, and polished with a 
dry chamois. 

In explaining the 
action of the cleanser 
it is well to re- 
member that the 
darkening and tar- 
nishing of silver 
is caused by the 
formation of silver 
sulphid, a black 
compound, from 
either minute 
quantities of sul- 
phur dioxid in the 
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° f oN The disc stove at the right is a feature of this electric chafing-dish set, and it 
air or irom sulphur may be used either separately or with the stove. The combination permits a 
wide range of chafing-dish cookery. 


of its continuing to give 
good service are con- 
sidered, but we cannot 
predict its length of use- 
fulness. In any case where 
an article approved by the 
Institute has, under fair 
usage, broken down un- 
reasonably soon, it should be 
reported to the Institute. It 
| is the aim of both the Institute 
— b= and of the manufacturers who ask 
{ for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 


foods. (Eggs are especially apt to tarnish silver, 
because they contain comparatively large quan- 
tities of sulphur.) The silver has been cleaned 
by the reason of its contact with the easily decom- 
posed soda solution, the zinc (or aluminum) and 
silver forming respectively the positive and negative 
poles of a weak electric battery. 

This process should never be used on plated silver 
after wear has made the slightest pin-point opening 
in the silver coating. But new unworn plated ware 
can be thus cleaned. Never use this method on 
worn solid-silver knives, because the blades are 
plated. Never-use this method on gold-lined silver, 
because of the presence of the third metal. Finally, 
do not use it for oxidized silver, because it will 
remove the beautiful gray oxid finish. 

It may be freely used for all solid or sterling 
silver. 

For that silver which cannot be cleaned by this 
chemical method, a cloth impregnated with a polish- 
ing powder (preferably jeweler’s rouge or some com- 
bination of it) is a cleanly and effective method of 
keeping silverware in good condition. The Gorham 
Silver Polishing Cloth, made by the Gorham 
Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., price 25 cents, 
is excellent for the purpose. It is a thick, gray, 
cotton-flannel cloth of generous size, and so thor- 
oughly impregnated with the polishing material 
that the latter does. not scatter or come off on the 
hands during use. The process of cleaning the 
silver is thus as cleanly as possible. The silver 
can be rubbed to a high polish, and because the 
polishing material is so fine, there is no danger of 
scratching the metal. 


Universal Alcohol Stove 


Although chafing-dishes are especially useful 
during the summer months, there are but two 
types which are 
really efficient at 
this season: those 
that burn alco- 
hol gas, and the 
electric chafers. 
Where free alcohol 
is burned, as in the 
old-fashioned burn- 
ers, both doors and 
windows must be 
kept closed, and 
the flame nursed, or 
it will be blown 
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hither and yon, and will lose its heat to the air in- 
stead of concentrating it on the blazer. This 
burner is of no value for use on the porch, but an 
old chafing-dish may be equipped with one of the 
new alcohol gas stoves and thus made as useful and 
efficient as the newest model. 

In selecting an alcohol chafing-dish see that the 
pump which pumps up the alcohol for starting the 
flow of gas, works easily and uniformly well. The 
Universal Stove made by Landers, Frary and Clark, 
New Britain, Connecticut, has been recently tested 
and approved by the Institute. This stove can 
be used with an old-fashioned chafing- 
dish, or the whole equipment pur- 
chased. The price varies with the size 
of burner and the equipment. A small 
stove with ample heat capacity may be 
obtained for $4.50. This burner 
heated one cup of water to 200° 
F. in 3% minutes, and it re- 
quires approximately a pint of 
alcohol for three hours’ continu- 
ous service. 


Westinghouse Electric 
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Silver Ring Egg Poacher 


Only a skilful cook can poach an egg and keep 
the perfect circle which is so attractive when served. 
But even an inexperienced cook can poach them 
successfully in the Silver Ring Egg Poacher. The 
rings—which are three, four, or six in number—are 
controlled by aspring. When resting on the shallow 
tray the joining is sufficiently close to prevent the 
white of egg from leaking through—if the poacher 
is placed in the water within a reasonable time. 
Both rings and tray should be liberally buttered 
or oiled, then the eggs slipped into the rings, 
and the poacher im- mediately immersed 
in water just be- low the boiling-point, 
and deep enough to 
cover the eggs. Less 
time is required for cooking by 
this method because of the contact 
with the hot metal. For this reason 
care should be taken that the water 
does not boil. If the poacher is not well 
buttered, the egg-white will fasten to the 
poacher, and the extra work of cleaning will 

offset much of the convenience 











When the rings are down on the flat bot- of the utensil. It is inexpensive, 


Disc-Stove Chafing- tom you break your eggs, one into each ring. and must be given reasonable 


Dish Set 


Then immerse the poacher in hot water. 
When the eggs are done the rings are lifted, 


care because it is made of tin. 


This is a novel arrangement, as shown, and the eggs slid onto the plate Silver and Co., 304 Hewes St., 


for it combines a disc-stove and 

a chafing-dish, for use either separately or together. 
The set comprises a nickel-plated stand; a 6-inch 
disc-stove; cord, with a three-heat switch, and 
attachment plug; the water-pan; the food-pan or 
blazer, and the cover. On the disc-stove are 
reversible feet. Inverted, they serve. to lock the 
disc-stove in direct contact with the cooking-pan. 
When these feet are inserted as usual, the stove 
may be used alone for any quick cookery.  Al- 
together the combination is capable of an adapt- 
ability which makes it exceptionally good value. 
All chafing-dish cookery can be done on “low” 
heat at a cost of approximately 114 cents per hour, 
on the ten-cent-a-kilowatt rate. ‘High’ heat, 
costing 5 cents an hour, must be used only long 
enough to obtain the temperature desired. This 
set is made by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Price $14.50. 


Grimwade’s Quick Cooker 


With one of these cookers, fruit dumplings, roly 
polys and berry puddings will become simple and 
delicious additions to the summer menus. Pud- 
dings were steamed in it with no trace of sogginess 
and in practically one half the time usually 
allowed. The usual proportions found in 
recipes will not be successful, as there is 
too much flour present. The recipes fur- 
nished with the cooker use a smaller pro- 
portion of flour and hence are more deli 
cate. Use these recipes until youare famil- 
lar with the utensil, then modify any of 
your own recipes, in accordance with these 
proportions of flour and moisture. The 
cooker is made of English stone china, in 
small and larger sizes. It is imported by 
Lewis and Conger, Sixth Ave. at 45th St., 
New York. A cooker with capacity for 
one pint of batter costs 60 cents. The 
largest size, which holds 4% pints of 
batter, costs $1.50. 


Brooklyn, New York.. Price, 50 
cents for the three-ring size. 


Sandham Needle Shower 
Kenney Needle Shower 


Not every one can use the type of shower-bath 
commonly installed in bathrooms, for the needle 
shower of the overhead type penetrates even a rub- 
ber bathing cap, and the hair becomes unpleasantly 
wet. There are two showers approved by the 
Institute that overcome this difficulty. Both can 
be installed on any tub which is plumbed for a 
single faucet delivery. And both can be installed 
by the purchaser if he is at all handy at such work, 
although usually it will pay in increased efficiency 
if a plumber makes the installation. 

The Sandham Needle Shower consists of nickeled 
tubing set on the inside upper rim of the tub. It 
is protected from chipping the enamel by rubber 
buffers. The spray bulbs are set at the ends. 
The bather sits in the tub operating the shower and 
controlling the temperature by means of the hot 
and cold valves. 

The Kenney Needle Shower is an upright nickeled 
pipe to which is rigidly attached a faucet. This in 





In this English device puddings and dumplings are quickly cooked without 
the sogginess which is so common to such dishes 
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turn is bolted firmly over the bathtub faucet. A 
nickeled plug is screwed into the faucet when the 
shower is used. When unplugged the faucet oper- 
ates as usual. On the rod are two sets of spray 
bulbs which can be tipped to any desired angle. It 
should be noted that the original model of the Ken- 
ney had a flexible rubber faucet connection. The 
rigid metal fixture is a marked improvement. This 
later model is the one approved by the Institute, 
and purchasers should be sure to get this perfected 
model. 

Both these showers are efficient and inexpensive, 
and neither of them interferes with the ordinary use 
of the tub faucet. The Sandham Shower is made 
by R. R. Sandham & Co., Harlan, Iowa. Price, 
$5.00. The Kenney Needle Shower is made by 
the Reddan Specialty Co., 25 West Broadway, 
New York City. Price, $6.00. 


The Incinerite 


The disposal of household garbage is a problem 
every householder is forced to meet. Even where 
municipal or private collection is assured, it is 
seldom done often enough to ensure satisfaction 
from the standpoint of either convenience or sani- 
tation, while, in apartment houses, the use of the 
dumb-waiter for both milk-bottle and garbage-can 
in their transit up and down, although a common 
practice, is one greatly to be deplored. Indeed it 
should be forbidden by boards of health. 

Where it is possible to use it, the most perfect 
method of garbage disposal thus far evolved, burns 
the refuse to a clean ash which occupies little space 
and can be conveniently disposed of. 

The Incinerite, made by the National Incinerator 
Co., 303 Fifth Ave., New York, was recently in- 
spected by the Institute during a test. It proved 
to be efficient and reasonably economical of gas and 
time. Approximately one bushel of garbage, 
typical household waste, was disposed of in this test. 
It seemed somewhat dry, so a quart of 
water was added. The gas was lighted and 
burned one hour and fifteen minutes. The 
gas consumption was at the rate of 65 
cubic feet per hour. The garbage was 
reduced to an ash in this time. The 
amount of this ash residue depends 
largely upon the character of the 
waste. With meat bones, fats, and 
animal matter generally predominat- 
ing, 144 pounds of ash have been 
obtained from one bushel of garbage; 
with vegetable matter almost entirely 
making up the waste as little as 5 oz. 
of ash have been obtained. Probably 
the average for household garbage 
will be between one and two pounds 
per bushel. The Incinerite is adapted 
only for gas, in the household sizes. 
The apparatus when planned for in 
new houses may be set flush with the 
chimney. It may be installed beside 
the gas range in any kitchen. In use 
the Incinerite acts as a waste receptacle 08 Mowe 
until sufficient has accumulated to bur it. 
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Every woman can sharpen her own knives on this simple 
sharpener, without fear of cutting her: 


Lightning Rotrex Safety Knife-Sharpener 


There is no “efficiency leak”? more common than 
the use of kitchen knives when they are dulled from 
usage and improper sharpening. Most women sadly 
lack the “knack” of properly using a steel, than 
which there is no better method of sharpening steel 
blades. Because of this, an automatic knife-sharp- 
ener that requires no special skill, takes up but small 
space and yet sharpens the knives, will be a welcome 
addition to the average kitchen equipment. The 
Rotrex Safety Knife-Sharpener, while small, is 
strongly made, and should give a long term of good 
service. It is made by the Rotrex Specialty Co., 
119 South Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
Price 35 cents. 


Outside Clothes-Line 


The Kloz-Lyne Arm is an inexpensive device 
that enables the laundress to hang the clothes in 
safety from within the house. This device is made 
of heavy, rust-proof, galvanized iron. It is attached 
by screws to the window-frame, and when not in 
use, can be swung back, out of the way. The 
clothes-line itself is run through a pulley. The 
price is $1.00, and it is made by the Kloz-Lyne-Arm 
Co., 580 Bay St., Stapleton, N. Y. 


The Taylor Fresh-Butter Pan 


In the June issue an error was made 
in the price of the Taylor Butter Pan. 
The price of the apparatus, including 
one dozen of the pads, is $3.00. Made 
by the Taylor Fresh-Butter Pan Co., 
476 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ice Kist and Acme Ice-Cream 
Freezers 


Metal ice-cream freezers make good 
auxiliary freezers, but they do not take 
the place of the standard wood-tub type. 
They have proved popular because of 
their light weight, the rapidity with 
which cream may be frozen hard for im- 
mediate service, and the comparatively 
small amount of finely crushed ice and 
salt necessary to accomplish the freezing. 

The Ice Kist Ice-Cream Freezer is 


a ew te suitable for mousses, granites, or any 
The incinerator  {rozen mixture in which an especially 


warrant firing. It is not economical will reduce alargebulkof smooth texture is not imperative. The 


to burn less than the capacity of the 
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mixed garbage to pure a 


‘ec y, | cream requires packing in the usual pro- 


apparatus at any one time. The In-  isnotascheapasagarbage- portions of equal parts of ice and salt 


cinerite is made in practically all sizes cam, but it is one of = 
yang that make isnodasher. Western Merchandise and 
bold management 


from one-half bushel up, and at prices 
from $60 up, depending on capacity. 





for only one and one half hours. There 


Supply Co., Chicago, Price $1.75. 
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The Acme Freezer is equipped with a crank, hence 
may be used for any frozen dessert. With the usual 
proportions of ice and salt (one part of salt to 
three parts of ice) cream was frozen hard in fif- 
teen minutes. Acme Freezer Co., 311 Greene St., 
Philadelphia. Price $1.50. 


This specially prepared knife makes quick work of the 
slippery business of scaling fish 


Fish Scaler 


In this vacation month the amateur 
fisherman brings home his finny catch of 
fresh water small fish. The Fish Scaler 
illustrated will be a valuable assistant in 
making them ready for the frying-pan. It 
is not easy to scale the slippery things, but 
this tool is strong, efficient, and inexpensive. 
It will be.an appreciated addition to any 
camping or vacation outfit. The Fish 
Scaler may be obtained from John Wana- 
maker, Broadway and roth St., New York 
City. Price 10 cents. 





Vacuum Sealer (For Use in Pre- 
serving) 


A popular method of canning fruits and 
vegetables is to pack the food, raw (after 
thoroughly washing), into hot sterilized jars. 
These jars are then placed in a canner 
especially adapted for the purpose, or 
into any boiler available with a rack on 
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Prana Carbonic Syphons 


Carbonated waters—vichy, apollinaris, or plain 
soda-water—are becoming increasingly popular 
additions to punches and summer beverages. They 
add a zest and sparkle that greatly improve the 
flavor. 

Purchased in the rented bottles, even the cheapest 
soda-water is too expensive to be freely used. A less 
expensive water is obtained by use of the Prana 
Carbonic Syphons. These bottles are made of 
heavy glass, reinforced with a nickel-plated, 
wire-mesh covering that is able to stand 
many times the pressure the bottle will be 
given. They should be filled with clear 
cold water up to the red line, no further. 
A carbonet is then inserted. This metal 
shell has been charged with carbon dioxid 
gas and sealed. A turn of the winged cap 
brings this seal in contact with a pin which 
pierces it and releases the gas into the 
liquid contents, and thus charges the liquid. 
This should be slowly done, shaking the 
bottle frequently during the process. There 
are three parts of the Prana which will 
wear out with service. These can be re- 
placed easily and at a nominal cost. Both 
the neck washer and the tube washer of 
rubber must be occasionally renewed, while 
in time the piercing pin may become 
dulled. Properly cared for the Prana 
Syphon will last indefinitely. The car- 
bonets may be returned for recharging. 

It is far preferable to add the charged 


Liquids may be quickly carbonated water to fruit juices, tea, coffee, etc., 
with this syphon. 


= ge gas is contained in a cartridge, and 
the bottom, and sufficient space for the i, easily released. The syphon is 


The carbonic other than to charge these liquids 


themselves, as it is not easy to 


jars to be surrounded one-half to two- practical, reliable, and cheap to use thoroughly cleanse the bottle from 


thirds their height with boiling water. 

The jars must be covered but loosely, or there 
will be danger of breakage from confined steam. 
After the jars have been sterilized (the time will 
vary with the variety of fruit or vegetable) they 
are rapidly removed and sealed. A safe procedure 
is to return them after sealing for another period 
of boiling. But if the Vacuum Sealer is used this 
precaution may be omitted. This sealer consists 
of a small but powerful piston pump set in 
a cap with rubber collar that fits tightly over an 
Economy preserve jar. The sealer is not adapted 
for use with any other type of jar. By pumping a 
short time the air in the jar is almost completely ex- 
hausted, a partial vacuum is created, the cover is 
sealed in place, and perfect keeping quality is assured 
to the canned fruit. With the use of this device, 
fruit or even vegetables may be first stewed, packed 
into hot, sterile jars, the air pumped out and the jar 
immediately sealed. Once the air is exhausted, the 
cover is held fast by the force of the outside air press- 
ing against the partial vacuum in the jar. This 
latter method of canning is not a safe one to use 
without the aid of the Vacuum Sealer or the pres- 
ence of sugar in sufficient quantity to inhibit fer- 
mentation. 

In the Institute, the sealer was tested with fruit 
and vegetables. In order to ascertain the degree of 
vacuum obtained a fresh pink was placed in the jar, 
which was then pumped out and sealed. For six 
days the pink remained fresh and perfect with not a 
drop of moisture being added. Made by Requi- 
site Manufacturing Company, 34 Hyde St., San 
Francisce. Price $2.00. 


sticky fruit or milk mixtures. The 
company also furnish pure fruit syrups for home 
use in making ice-cream sodas or plain charged 
drinks. Made by the Prana Carbonic Syphon Co., 
92 Williams St., New York City. Price $3.50. 
Carbonets recharged’ at 48 cents per dozen. 


Jersey Steam Cooker 


A steam cooker of some sort should be in every 
kitchen equipment, but especially where gas, kero- 
sene.or alcohol is used for fuel. The Jersey Steam 
Cooker is somewhat similar to a double boiler, save 
that it secures steam cookery by means of perfora- 
tions in the upper compartment. An unusually 
tight construction prevents too 
rapid evaporation. Water “‘boils 
away’”’ but not nearly so 
rapidly as usual. It 
is quite safe to leave 
it all the after- 
noon, for in- 
stance, over 
the simmering 
burner. In the 
cover is a nick- 
eled sliding 
valve which 
aids in control- 
ling this evap- 
oration. Shap- Holes inthe upper inner 
leigh Hardware compartment add to the efficiency of thie 
Co., St. Louis, steam cooker,'and an almost airtight con- 


“ struction prevents the water from boiling 
Mo.Price,$2.50. away too rapidly 












“Flower Day”’ 


#As a means of raising money for charity the 
German Blumentag or “flower day” seems far 
lovelier than our “tag day,” and every bit as 
successful. When a flower day is in progress in 
Germany every one, rich and poor alike, becomes 
part of a sort of circulating garden. Any Ameri- 
can club, church, or city could, with advantage, 
adopt the same method of raising funds—particu- 
larly now that the months of flowers are with us. 
F. R. A., Utah. 


To Kill Mosquitoes 


#If you are troubled with mosquitoes, get some 
pyrethrum at a drug-store. Pour out a saucerful 
of this, add a spoonful of alcohol, and let it 
stand in the room. Shut doors and windows; and 
vapors entirely harmless to humans will soon fill 
the air, drawing the pests from their hiding places. 
Those up high should be killed with a swatter; 
the others will be overcome by the fumes, and 
need simply to be swept up and destroyed. 
M. D., Maryland. 


Tripless Heels 


#If you wear rubber-heels, cut the corners off with 

a sharp knife, and there will be no danger of your 

ever catching your heel in your skirt, and tripping. 
R., Massachusetts. 


Unique Tray for an Invalid 


#In case of sickness, a drop-head machine pushed 
up close to the bed, with the cover turned back over 
the bed, makes a good stand for the invalid tray. 

S. H, O., New York. 


Utilizing Picture Post-Cards 


#In these days when picture post-cards accumulate 
so rapidly that there is soon “no place to put them ” 
a good plan is to take two and paste them together 
so that no writing shows, and then, when a good- 
sized boxful has been collected, send them to a 
hospital. Hospitals welcome them because they 
can be sterilized, whereas many gifts have to be 
destroyed through fear of infection. Also the 
preparation of them forms a splendid rainy-day 
amusement for the children of a household, while 
the convalescent patients greatly appreciate them. 
N. G. B., Ohto. 
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Firm Hooks and Eyes 


Hooks and eyes will stop dropping off continually 
if, instead of sewing them on with the regular “over 
and over’’ stitch, you use the buttonhole stitch. 
Besides being infinitely more lasting, this stitch 
produces a very attractive effect. It is especially 
desirable when silk thread is used. 

M. E. R., Kansas. 


Wire Stretchers 


#Instead of the ordinary wooden frames for 
stretching and drying the children’s flannels, I use 
wire ones, which my husband made in a few mo- 
ments, simply by bending the wire into the usual 
shape and twisting the ends securely together. 
These frames slip into the little sleeves and stockings 
very much more easily than do the wooden ones, the 
garments dry more quickly on them, and there is 
no danger of tiny wood-splinters getting in the 
flannel. Galvanized wire must be used, so that 
there will be no danger from rust. Number 12 
wire is about the right size, and five cents’ worth 
will make two or three full sets of stretchers. 
Mrs. H. G., Pennsylvania. 


A Child’s Birthday Cake 


#For a child’s birthday party bake little cakes in 
gem-pans. When ready for icing, make a small hole 
in the top of each cake and slip in a tiny doll—the 
penny variety will do. Then ice as desired. The 
icing will hold the doll in place, and each little girl 
will be delighted with a dolly cake. 

L. N. R., New York. 


A Siphon for Soup-Stock 


#For removing soup-stock from the kettle, my 
husband bent for me a glass tube, making a siphon, 
the short arm measuring seven inches, the long arm 
eleven inches. This tube I fill with warm water, 
inserting a cork in the opening of the long arm; 
then I insert the short arm in the kettle of stock and 
simply remove the cork. The stock from the bot- 
tom of the kettle then flows through the tube clear 
and free from fat—the tube being removed before 
the fat lowers to the opening. By this method one 
avoids the delay in cooling or the ‘‘muss” of re- 
moving by wet iced cloths. I find it specially 
convenient when needing a bowl of broth for the 
invalid or for the children’s mid-morning broth and 
bread. Mrs. W. W. T., West Virginia. 
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Discoveries 


Children’s Photography 


#The little nephews and nieces who visit us were 
delighted and kept busy during their last stay with 
us. We gave each one an inexpensive printing 
frame, and a box of blue-print paper. They made 
some attractive prints without films or plates, by 
using autumn leaves and wild flowers, arranging 
these carefully on the glass. Lovely prints may also 
be made from the small Japanese stencils. The 
children printed their pictures in the hot sun on the 
bulkhead, and washed them in a pail of water in the 
shade. It really seems a discovery to have found 
something that kept our little visitors out of doors, 
so busy and happy. G. L. M., Massachusetts. 


Hammocks 


#Have you a white duck ‘‘ Gloucester” hammock 
that has grown dusty and dingy with smoke, use 
and exposure? Do as I do, and paint it, ropes and 
all, with white paint. Amid the jeers of my family 
I announced that I was going to try the experiment: 
“Sailors paint their canvas, why not I?” And it 
was a great success! 


Safety, from Poisons 


#In our house, we put all bottles, boxes, or en- 
velopes containing poisons, medicines that must be 
kept away from the children, and substances sub- 
ject to evaporation, in air-tight, screw-top glass 
jars. These are kept on a separate shelf, and the 
labels can be easily read through the glass; but even 
in the dark there is no chance of one’s taking a poi- 
son by mistake, with this arrangement. The jars 
range from tiny ones which originally contained 
candy-sticks up to large-sized fruit-jars. 
Mrs. W. G: B., New York. 


Bottling Liquids 


#When neither bottles with corks nor fruit-jars are 
available for bottling fruit juice, put the juice, boil- 
ing hot, into ginger-ale bottles. Then plug the necks 
with sterile cotton, forcing it down until the top is 
one-sixteenth of an inch below the top of the bottle. 
Fill this space with melted paraffin dropped from a 
lighted candle. The juice thus sealed will keep 
perfectly for months. This is also a good method 
for sealing bottles of milk for picnics when there is 
danger of their being upset. _S. A., Massachusetts. 


Scouring-Soap 
Economy 


#Great saving with 
scouring-soaps will result 
if you cut each cake into 
quarters before using. 
Lay a case-knife across 
the middle of the cake 
and hit it a sharp blow 
with a hammer; the 
soap will break evenly. 
Then treat each half in 
the same way. Besides 
being more economical, 
these small pieces are 
more convenient than 
a bulky full-sized cake. 
J. B., Washington. 


Kneel on this basket-cushion when you are working 
among the flowers, and so save your clothes 
from dirt and grass-stains, and your 
knees from dampness and aches 
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New Use for Dish-drainers 


#Bake your potatoes on a wire dish-drainer. 
They bake evenly, require no turning, and are easily 
removed from the oven, all atonce. ~ 

H. R. E., New York. 


Sewing Discovery 


#A French dressmaker uses white cotton, No. 120, 
for hemming and finishing on light-colored silks and 
woolens. It sinks into the fabric and is imper- 
ceptible, where the tightly twisted thread of sewing- 
silk would be visible. BE. A. C., New York. 


Baby’s Bonnet Ties 


Instead of putting ribbon strings on your baby’s 
bonnet, buy a small piece of washable china silk. 
Cut the desired length and width, hem, and gather 
in plaits at the top, sewing a medium-sized hook to 
this end. Then sew eyes onto the sides of the 
bonnet where you wish the ties or strings to be 
attached, and clean ties can always be hooked onto 
the bonnet at a minute’s notice. 
Mrs. W. H. C., Canada. 


Wash-Day Discovery 


#When using bottled blueing, the common ten- 
dency to pour in too much can be overcome by 
tying about four thicknesses of old muslin over the 
neck of the bottle. This causes the blueing to filter, 
so that you can put in just the right amount. 

O. S., Californta. 


Ironing Plaited Ruffles 


Iron a starched ruffle flat; then, after removing 
the needle and shuttle from your sewing machine, 
adjust the ruffler attachment and run the hem of the 
ironed ruffle through, using the long gage for the 
ruffer. Your waist ruffle will look as good as new. 
Mrs. B. F. L., Pennsylvania. 


A Transparent Tracing-Table 


#The delight of drawing one’s own embroidery 
designs is marred for most women by the aching 
muscles caused by having to hold the pattern 
against a window-pane 
while the tracing is be- 
ing done. An easily con- 
structed transparent 
tracing-table can remedy 
this drawback. Cut a 
hole in one end of an 
ordinary  shoe-box. 
Through this put an 
electric bulb drop-light. 
Switch on the currert. 
Then cover the box with 
a piece of window- 
glass. You can then 
do your tracing in 
comfort, sitting down, 
either during the day 
or in the evening. 
Mrs. S. L. 8., 
Massachusetts. 





Culinary Discoveries 


Mayonnaise in a Hurry 


T used to take me three-quarters of an hour to 
make mayonnaise. By the method I now use, I 
can make it in ten minutes. Stir one-half tea- 

spoonful of dry mustard to a paste with a few drops 
of water in a small bowl. Add the yolk of an egg and 
the usual proportions of condiments. When stirred 
smooth and thick, add one or two teaspoonfuls of 
oil, and stir with a spoon. Repeat until the dress- 
ing takes on its usual thick, creamy look. After 
half the oil is added the remaining half-cup may be 
added as fast as you please. When all the oil is in, 
add the juice of half a lemon. It’s the moistened 
mustard which does the trick, and a little practice 
will insure success. P. S., Iltnots. 


Marmalade the Year-round 


#1 have discovered what I call ‘marmalade affini- 


ties” among fruits. From my list J can make a dif- . 


ferent marmalade every month in the year, and 
every combination has proved delicious: 
Apples and lemon. 
Apricots and loganberries. 
Blueberries.and rhubarb. 
Currants and raspberries. 
Cranberries and figs. 
Cherries and blackcaps. 
Figs and minced walnuts. 
Gooseberries and ginger-root. 
Guavas and apples. 
Huckleberries and currants. 
Oranges and apples. 
Pears and pineapple. 
Peaches and blackberries. 
Prunes and raisins. 
Pineapple and apricot. 
Quince and tangerine. 
Strawberries and fresh or dried figs. 
Sweet apples and quince. 
White grapes and mint. 


N. R., California. 


Improved Chocolate Filling 


#A great improvement in making chocolate filling 
for cake is to add grated rind of lemon. Or another 
change can be made by adding a little cinnamon. 

H. C., Connecticut. 


A Rice Pie-crust 


Children and some grown folks are denied the en- 
joyment of pie because the crust is hard to digest. 
A friend told me hew to use rice as a substitute for 
pie-crust in all lemon and cream pies, and I have 
found it most satisfactory. Put one-fourth cup of 
rice into one cup of water, with a pinch of salt, and 
cook until soft. It is best to use a double boiler. 
Press the boiled rice into the shape of an under 
crust in the pie pan and let it stand until it jellies. 
Make the lemon- or cream-filling, and put it in the 
rice crust. Cover with the usual meringue, and brown 
lightly in the oven. If cut when cool, the rice will 
hold its shape and will prove a happy surprise to a 
pie-loving family. Serve ice-cold. @. B., Tezas. 


Potato Salad de Luxe 


# Delicious potato salad is made by putting a sweet 
green pepper, a cup of celery, and a small onion 
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through the chopper and adding the mixture to the 
salad-dressing, which should be thoroughly mixed 
with a quart of well-seasoned diced potatoes. 

Mrs. J. D., New Jersey. 


A Bar-le-Duc Dainty 


#In a San Francisco café they have a pretty new 
way of serving cream cheese and Bar-le-Duc (French 
preserved currants), the flavors of which combine so 
well, and which are so popular as a finish for lunch- 
eon. A round of imported Camembert or cream 
cheese is laid on the dessert-plate and aspoonful of 
red Bar-le-Duc is placed upon it. Around the Bar- 
le-Duc whipped cream is arranged in a border of 
little roses, made with the pastry-tube. Probably 
it would be better to make the round of roses with 
the pastry-tube on the cheese first and then fill the 
center with the currant preserve. Toasted hard and 
soft crackers are served hot on the side. 
Mrs. M. D., San Francisco. 


Cheese in Oyster Soup 


#A small piece of cheese, about the size of a hickory 
nut, added to each quart of oyster soup a few min- 
utes before it is served, wil! give the soup a rich, 
ereamy taste, as though a cup of cream had been 
added. W. B., Ohio. 


Chocolate Nut-wafers 


These chocolate nut-wafers are so easily made and 
so delicious that I send the recipe. Mix, in the order 
given, one cupful of sugar, two squares of melted 
chocolate, one-half cupful of melted butter, the yolks 
and whites of two eggs beaten separately and then 
together, and one-half cupful of flour. Spread very 
thinly over cooky-sheet, and sprinkle on one cupful 
of coarsely chopped nut-meats. Bake not too 
brown. Score in oblongs and remove from pan. 
This makes a large quantity. They are popular in 
our Woman’s Club for teas or with ice-cream or 
frappé. L. H., New Hampshire. 


Chop off their Heads! 


#It is well to know that in recipes where whole 
cloves are required, if the round heads are removed 
and only the stems used, the fruits or vegetables 
in the mixture will not turn black as is usually 
the case, but just a nice light brown. 

S. S. R., Vermont. 


Huckleberries and Green Grapes 


#The suggestion, found in a copy of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, to mix unripe huckleberries with the ripe 
fruit to make a good jelly, gave me the idea of mix- 
ing ripe huckleberries with green wild grapes. The 
result is a delicious jelly, closely resembling currant. 
I used one cup of huckleberry juice to four of green 
grape. M. M. M., N. Y. 


A Different Rice Pudding 


#1 was served recently with rice pudding that 
had a delicious new flavor. Instead of adding 
raisins, my hostess had added tiny pieces of pre- 
served ginger and a little of the syrup. 

M. P., lowa. 








